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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


The Hiftory of England;. from the Acceffion of King George the Third, 
to the Conclufion of Peace in the Year One Thoufand Seven Hundred 
and Lighty-three. By John Adolphus, Efq. F.S. A. 3 vol> 8vo. 
1]. ris. 6d. Cadel and Davis. 2802. | 


YN our review of Belthami.we combated an opinion ftequently 
dk advanced, that it is extremely difficult to write a hittoryef pre- 
fent times: we there obferved, that the greateft hiltorians of Greece 
tranfmitted an account either of their own times entirely, as Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon; or, extending to their own, as Herodotus. 
Polybius alfo prefents tranfactions which atone took place in or 
near his own age. In more modern times, Father Paul and Lotd Cla- 
rendon, with fignal fuccefs, recorded the meafures and events of which 
they were witneffes. Any writer competent to the tafk of compo- 
fing a hiftory may execute fuch a work on a cotemporary fubject. 
The chief disiculty that a man of genius and erudition can have to 
encounter, in executing a work ot this kind, is the avoidance of 
prejudice and partiality: but furely it is no more impracticable for 
ih hiftorian to deliver the truth refpecting even living charaéters, 
than for a witnefs who fpcaks without fear or favour, according to 
the beft of +his knowledge. [t might be impoflible for a warm par- 
tizan of any of the great political leaders of the prefent age, to ren- 
der impartial juftice to the objets either of his admiration or averfion 3 
bit there are, doubtlefs, literary men who have neither been adherents 
of a North; nor of a Fox; nor of a Pitt; and who have no motive 
to diftort truth for the fuke of the one or the other. 
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Having made this general obfervation on the choice of a fubje& we 
fhall now proceed to its objeét and execution. The author’s objet, views, 
and principles we fhall take from his own words in his Introduétion. 
Having fpoken of the purpofe of hiftory, with fome general remarks 
on his own fubje&, he proceeds : 


“« That men fhould be fteadfafily patriotic, and, in their .purfuit of the 
public good, always temperate, juft, and felfdenying, is very defirable, but 
the hiftorian feels with fenfible regret, the necetlity of recording the aber- 
rations of the moft elevated minds; and that work mult be a romance, not 
a hiftory, which fails to thew that individuals, whofe general views-have 
been directed to the benefit of their country, have been, in occafional aéts, 
rath, vain, faCtious, arbitrary or abfurd. Such are the materials prefented 
by the courfe of events, that a party writer, taking the bright or the clouded 
parts of chara¢ters, receiving with avidity the vehement aflertions of pane- 
gyrilts or detractors, and fupprefling the faéts or oblervations on the other 
fide, may, for the moment, make almoft any impreflion, without foregoin 
the appearance of candour; but truth will, in time, forcibly appeal hee 
fuch mifrepréfentations, and the glofs of exaggerated applaule, and the blots 
of unmerited cenfure being removed, her interefting features will be contem- 
plated with a regard, heightened in confequence of the temporary conceal- 
ment. It may fill be doubted, whether the period is yet arrived, when 
the con{picuous perfons of the prefent reign can be fo impartially reviewed. 
The heat of party conteft has rendered the public fo familiar with calum- 
niatory declamatior, that the hiftorian incurs fome ritk in venturing to dif- 
mifs from his vocabulary certain abufive phrafes, or in prefuming to doubt 
of certain fuppoled political facts, fo gravely advanced, and {fo forcibly 
urged, by the wife and the eloquent. He expofes himfelf to a {till greater 
hazard in attempting to refcue from long accredited imputations, charaCers 
whom the enmity of fa€ion, and the greedy credulity of the public, have 
confecrated to obloquy, and in venturing to thew, that in many infiances 
unblathing calumny has been miftaken for fober truth, faGion for patrioti{m, 
and felfifhnefs for public fpirit. Such has often been the nature of my tatk ; 
in the execution of which, it has been my endeavour to avoid a too com- 
mon error; I have not, in order to illuftrate the principles and conduct of 
one man whom I thought injured, retaliated on his opponents. I have been 
flow in eng | to individuals thofe bafe defigns againtt either liberty or 

rnment, which have been fo profufely afligned to them, 1 have gene- 
rally found in the fiate of party connections, ‘and the legitimate object of 
honourable ambition, fufficient means of accounting for the actions of men 
either poffeffed of, or ftruggling for power, without feigning, as a caufe of 
their conduct, an excefs of mental depravity or political turpitude, which 
is Characteriftic neither of the nation, nor the times on which I Have treated. 
I will not affect to conceal, that a regard for the conftitution of my country, 
both in Charch and State, ever prefent to my mind, has diffufed itfelf 
through my work. I have treated that conftitution not as a project, but as 
an eftablifiment, entitled to veneration from every obferver, and to fupport . 
from all thofe whom birth or accident has made partakers of its bleflings. 
I have, therefore, not lent my approbation to crude reforms, or to the con- 
duct of individuals, who, for the purpofes of ambition, have endeavoured 
to unfettle that which was fixed,, and more than once fucceeded in exciting 
the public mind to a dangerous ferment of difaffection. But in that aiteeh 
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fheht for the conftitution, I have not, I truft, betrayed an indecent violence 
againft thofe whom I confidered its affailants; I have endeavoured to af- 
fign to them and to their opponents; indeed to every man, whether exalted 
or obfcure, illuftrious from merit; or degraded by trime, his real motives, 
and true courle of conduct.” 


| OF his fources of information he gives the following account : 


“ For the general mafs and outlines of events, I have explored with dili- 
gence the diurnal monthly, and annual flores of information; repotitories 
in which, if there is much to reje€t and contemn,; there are allo copious, 
uleful, and certain details, important records of fentiments, traniacuons, 
and publications, and an ample ftock of indifpenfible information, though 
not in itfelf fulficient to form the materials of hiftory. In aid of thele, I 
have referred to an ample collection of pamphlets, narratives, hiftorical 
and political tras, which the freedom of the prefs has copioutly afforded 
in gratification of the public curiofity. In narrating the progrefs of the 
American war, | have relied in a great degree on Stedinan’s Hiltory of that 
contefi ; but not fo implicitly as to omit confulting other printed authori 
ties, which the reader will fee referred to in every chapter. But l have 
been enabled to obtain documents on this fubject; which were never before 
thrown open to the hiftorian, and private information from perfons of the 
firit talent and character, who poileifed the mbit ample means of imparting 
intelligence.” 


On other fubjeéts he tells us he has teceived valuable private in- 
formation. | 

We thall now proceed to examine the exectition, and exhibit an 
analyfis of the produ€tion, ftom which-the reader will be able to fee its 
principal contents, and perceive the grounds of the judgment which 
we have formed. 

The hiftory opens with the acceffion of the king; and rettofpec 
of his education and conneétions. The heir apparent had refided 
entirely with the princefs dowager, who attended to his education 
with maternal folicitude. The party which, during the life of Prince 
Frederick, had been confidered as devoted to his intereft, was, fince 
his death, entirely diffolved. The Princefs herfelf did not encourage 
any oppofition to government ; and the individuals, whofe hope or 

ection attached to the late Prince, had retired from the field of po- 
litics, or formed new connections. The preceptors, to whom the 
tuition of the Prince was entrufted, were charged with cherithing 
Jacobin principles, and inftilling arbitrary notions into the royal pu- 
pil but the complaint’ appeared to be totally unfounded. he 

rincefs was particularly careful to educate her fon in the principles 
and conftant praétice of religion ; and with this view, fhe invited the 
learned and pious Dr. Stephen Hales into her family, and appointed 
him clerk of the clofet. Her good intentions were gteatly favoured 
by the difpofition of the Prince, who was affeétionate, gentle, and 
exempt from every appearance of vicious inclination. The dread 


which the Princefs conftantly entertained, that his morals would be 
contaminated by the example of the young nobility, prevented his 
mixing 
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mixing with them in familiar intercourfe, and his acquaintance was 
almoft confined to the focial circle of Leicefter-houle ; which was 
fele&, cheerful, and unreftrained. On his acceffion he found an 
able adminiftration, {trong from the combination of parties, and po- 
ase from uninterrupted fuccefs. The author now introduces the 
eading characters. ‘The Duke of Newcaftle was the oftenfible head of 
the m niltry, and regarded as leader of the whigs, he retained the 
controul ot domeftic affairs, and the patronage of the Church ; but 
the condu& of the war, and the management of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, were committed to Mr. Pitt. On his recal to office this f{tatef- 
man, according to the current expreffion of the day, ‘* took the Ca- 
binet by ftorm.” From this moment Great Britain affumed a for- 
midable pofition. Mr. Pitt relinquifhed his oppofition to continental 
connections: conftant fuccefs attended his meafures : his command- 
ing cloquence, the wifdom of his plans, the vigour of his exertions, 
together with the ftrength of his adminiftration, filenced parliamen- 
tary oppofition: the people viewed him with an admiration border- 
ing on idolatry ; and George II. highly gratified at the profecution 
of his favourite meafures, and the unprecedented tranquillity of the 
kingdom, yielded, with implicit confidence, the reins of government 
to his dire&tion. The other minifters were Lords Temple and Gran- 
ville, and Meffrs. Legge and Fox. High in the King’s favour was 
Lord Bute, whom he early introduced into the Cabinet, and a new 
fyftem followed his appointment. The two former kings, partly 
from pre poffeifion, and ‘partly from circumftances, were chiefly di- 
rected by a whig confederacy :, the prefent king determined to govern. 
independently of party connections. The plan itfelf was well-con- 
ceived and neceflary, but the Earl of Bute, Mr. Adolphus thinks, 
was not a proper perfon to carry it into effet. He was not connected, 
either by blood-or by familiar intercourfe, with the leading families 
in England: he was not verfed in the arts of. popularity, or ufed to 
the {truggles of parliamentary oppofition; and his manners were 
cold, sere, and unconciliating. Prejudices were eafily excited 
againit him asa native of Scotland, and he could only oppofe a pepu- 
Jar and triumphant adminiftration, and a long eftablifhed fyftem, by 
fuch friends as hope or intereft might fupply, and by the perfonal 
efteem of the king, which was rendered lefs valuable from the odium 
attached to the name of favourite. Party conflicts did not imme- 
diately commence, and the firlt feflion of parliament paffed in unani- 
mity. - The negotiations for the peace produced the refignation of 
Mr. Pitt, and that event being imputed to the influence of Lord Bute, 
rendered him extremely unpopular. An oppofition now commenced 
in Parliament, and the {cflion 1761-2,, contain feveral very warm 
debates, arifing from the plans that had been formed and meafures 
urfued by Mr. Pitt. Lord Bute was the vetary of confined and de- 
enfive warfare, whereas Mr. Pitt had deemed comprehenfive energy 
ay to fuccefs. Lord Bute was eager for peace, whereas Mr. 
Pity thought that after our feries of victories it would be wifer to 
ini pro: 
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profecute the war until we fhould fo exhauft the refources, and crufh 
the power of France, as to difable her for many years again to moleft 
England. During the year 1762 minifters found it neceflary, ina 
confiderable degree, to follow the plan of Mr. Pitt, and by armaments 


which he had prepared attained jignal fuccefs. Our author’s Narra- 
tive of military and naval tranfactions is fuffi iently minute and co- 
pious, though not particularly luminous or impreflive. The exhibi- 
tion of warlike exploits is indeed a very difficult portion of the hifte- 
rian’s tafk, if his obje@&t be to prefent in an unvroken feries caules, 
operation, and effe& ; but if he merely propofe to record events, the 
undertaking is much eafier. The fiege of the Havannah would have 
afforded to a Livy or a Robertfon a fplendid fubje& for hiftorical 
painting ; this exercife of talents our author has not here attempted; 
neverthelefs, his account is at once authentic and particular, and to 
thofe who merely read for information, it may be as valuable as if it 
were prefented with all the. defcriptive force which vigorous and 
glowing ‘fancy can beftow. The clofe of 1762 brings on the peace, on 
which our author beltows the praile of being wife and jult, ** becaufe 
itNo clearly afcertained points in difpute, as to leave no pretence for 
future litigation ; Necaeit it deftroyed every pretence for charging the 
Britith nation with rapacity, and an overbearing fpirit ; and becaufe 
the moderation of the terms tended to obviate every ungracious fen- 
timent, which a fuccefsful and protraéted war might have generated 
in the bofoms of our opponents.” We cannot give our unlimited 
affent either to the general conclufion or to the reafon on which it is 
founded ; but without entering into detailed controverfy on the fubject, 
we fhall generally obferve, that we were driven to war by French 
ambition and encroachment, and wifhed not only prefent detence but 
future fecurity, Were the terms of the peace of Foatainbleau fo 
effetually conducive to permanent tranquillity aad fecurity, as in the 
relative {tate of the belligerent parties Britain might have command- 
ed and enforced? Her means of fuch di@tation were actual poffeffion, 
acquired in a jult and detenfive way, of valuable fettlements, that the 
enemy difcomtited by fea and land couid not obtain but from her 
grant. The difcuflion of the peace occupies a great portion of the 
parliamentary hiftory of the feflion of 1762, andis followed by the cyder 
tax; the unpopularity and refignation of Lord Bute. ‘The narrative 
of this adminiftration is accprate and fyll, and though the view of it 
may appear to fome readers fomewhat deficient asa whole, yet there 
is fuch an induftriaus colie€tion of materials as may enable acute 
and perfpicacious readers to arrange them into a clear and conneGed 


feries for themfelves. Here indeed truth obliges us to make a remark , 


which applies to various parts of the work, that the arrangement is 
far from being lu: id, and trom prefenting the materials in the moft 
ftriking light. The work reaily refts on intrinfic importance, with 


Very little aififtance from the decorations of rhetoric or the imprefion 

of eloquence, 
-Hitherto the narrative is extremely well tempered, breathes candour 
13 and 
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| it impartiality: the author views the conduc and character of Lord 
ute in a more favourable light than the two hiftorians Belfham and 
Macfarlane, who agree in tranfcribing the popular declamation of 
the times, as it is to be found in anti-minifterial newfpapers and pam- 
phiets; and call the faid tranfecriptions hiftory. Adolphus imputes con- 
erate defects to Lord Bute, and regards his adminiftration as, in 
the prevalent fentiments, an unfortunate circumftance for his coun- 
try. ‘On the apprehenfion of Wilkes he maintains the fame digni- 
fed impartiality ; and while he admits the ufual account of that gen- 
tleman’s conduct and charaéter, he cenfures the proceedings of mi- 
niftry as illegal and unwife. ‘The narrative now arrives at a very 
important epoch, the fcheme for taxing America, and unfolds the 
anion, which he has formed of the difpute between Britain and her 
colonies. He approves of the Grenville fyftem of taxation, and though 
on the fubjeét he flates no new faéts and adducés no new arguments, 
he gives a fair and re{pectable reprefentation of thofe which were al- 
ashy known, From the flamp a& he proceeds to the fubfequent 
conduét and change of miniftry, and adverts to the charge of fecret 
influence, which he regards as a mere fable, and he is certainly very 
right not to admit it as an hiftorical fat, fince it was never fupported 
by any proof. The meafures of the Rockingham adminiltration 
again bring the ftamp act under our review, and we have the argu- 
ments on both fides very impartially ftated, but without any new 
views of the fubje&. Before the Rockingham miniftry is terminated 
our author ise. a/m an aceount of tranfaGtions in Tndia from the 
peace to the attainment of the Dewannce, and deferves his ufual 
praife of induftrious collection; the chief faéts are all faithfully de- 
tailed, with an exact reference to dates and places, fo that we fully 
and clearly fee what ‘acquifitions have becn made, and when they 
were made, and alfo the means for rendering them produ€tive and 
profitable. Having brought the affairs of India to fuch an important 
eriod, he traces the effclls of tlie repeal of the ftamp aét, of which 
he gives the following account, | 


“ The repeal of the flamp act diffufed great fatisfaction through all parts 
of America; but the rejoicings were calculated to infpire uneafinc!s and 
alarm ina prudent adminiftration. The repeal, whether conceived on the 
ground of right or of expediency, was a triumph to the party in oppofition 
to the Britifh government, and, during the demoniirations of joy, the feeds 
of future refiftance were carefully nourifhed.” 
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The adminiftration of Grafton, though under the aufpices of Chat- 
ham, was far from proving fo efficient as had been reafonably ex- 
&ed ; but great divifions prevailed. Declining in years ana bodily 
infirmity that illuftrious ftatefman was prevented from employing his 
former vigour in controling party diftin@ions and eftablifhing unani- 
mity. The death of Charles Townthend farther weakened the Ca- 
binet. Eaft India affairs, and the nulium tempus bill, caufed con- 
tefts that increafed the diftragtion of adminiftration, which was be- 
come 





11g 
come very weak and divided, when in 1768 the Parliament was dif- 


folved. 
Before the pry! proceeds to the election of the new Parliament, 
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it takes a view of the affairs of Europe; and gives a very full and 
fatisfatory account of the expulfion of the Jefuits from Spain. A 
few fentences prefent a ftriking outline of the ftate of France. 


** France was in a ftate of the greateft political and moral depravity. 
The king, immeried in fenfual enjoyments, neglected the affairs of govern- 
ment; the kingdom was ruled by his miltreffes and minifters. The parlia- 
ments impeded the exertions of government by cavils and contelts, in which 
the fole aim was to acquire undue authority. The treafury was empty, al- 
though injudicious taxes opprefled the people, and famine was felt in many 
ports of the country. Yet France was the centre of dillipation and infides 

ity. Already a fect of pretended prisraphess had oblained an extenfive 
intluence, who, avowing war againit popery, aimed at the iubverfion of all 
religion, and the detiruction of regal power.” 


Returning to Britifh affairs, our author takes a view of Americay 
and very properly afcribes to the province of Maffachufetts Bay the 
moft unqualified and licentious oppofition to government. The un- 
tameable republicans of that colony foon engaged in fuch a fyftem as 
impelled the other colonies to join them, in open refiftance to the 
mother country. Sir Francis Bernard, their governor, was held in 
great diflike for his vigorous efforts to fupport the orders of govern- 
ment; he was reprefented as exceeding the authorities with which 
he was invefted, and treating the public, and the council and af- 
fembly, with infupportable haughtinefs; and he irreparably offended 
the violent party, by refufing to confirm the election of fome perfons 
whom he deemed unfit to be members of the council. His refufal 
was juftified by the colonial charter, but the exercife of this privi- 
Jege was peculiarly oftenfive. ‘To the unpopularity of their governor, 
and the intemperate virulence with which he was oppofed, the per- 
turbed ftate of the province may be in a great meafure alcribed.— 
Having enumerated the moft important meafures of the Americans 
at this period, the narrative is carried to Irifh affairs, which it brings 
down to the period at which Englifh tranfactions are arrived, and 
proceeds with the internal hiftory of Britain. 

The retura of Wilkes and its ccnfequences now coniftitute a very 
important portion of the work, and here the author continues the fame 
candid and impartial view which he had prefented in the firft fcenes of 
Mr. Wilkes’s exhibitions, and while he allows the juftnefs of the 
cenfures againft the character and conduét of that celebrated agitator, 
he affirms, and we heartily concur. with him, that he never could 
have been alarming to a ftrong and well-combined miniftry: that it 
would have been wife to let him take a feat without refiltance, fince, 
as his oratorical talents were not above mediocrity, he would toon 
have funk into difregard, and his writings, ceafing to claim atten- 


tion as the effufions of an injured patriot, would have been rated at 
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their ju value, and fallen rapidly into obfcurity. Adhering, per. 
haps, fomewhat too clofely to chronological order, our author breaks 
off from Wilkes immediately after the return of Luttrell, and takes 
aview of the proceedings refpecting America, On the important 
queftion refpecting the revival of Henry VIII. ftatute, he is fome- 
what diffufe in quotation from parliamentary debates, without im- 
preffing clearly on the reader the hiftorical fubftance of either the 
reafoning or meature. Clofely oblerving the order of time, our au- 
thor carries us next to India, and lays betore his readers the civil ad- 
miniftration of Lord Clive, and the ftate in which he left the com- 
pany’s polleffions; the fubfequent management of thefe interefts, 
and the war with Eyder Ally, with the effects of that war in Eng- 
Jand; after which he refumes the coniideration of Wilkes, which 
Maturally brings him to the’letters of Junius, of which his account 
affords a fair, and refpectable fpecimen of his: critical talents, and as 
fuch we fhall cite it to our readers, 


* Among the moti conlpicuous of thofe whom the rage of political dis 
cuflion engaged in publications, was an anonymous author, who fent his 
productions to a hewlpaper, under the fignature of Junius. His eflays 
commenced with the prefent year, and, with occafional interruptions, con- 
tinued till the beginning of 1772. In him the miniftry found a fevere and 
formidable cenfor: his information was extenfive and minute, and. applied 
to many objecis which were fuppofed to be fecret. He detailed, without 
feruple or delicacy, all the facts in his potlellion, and often fupplied'a de- 
ficiency of information by bold conjeéture or thamete(ls fiGion. His writ- 
ings were dillinguithed DY energy of thought, peripicuity of ftyle, felicity 
of images, and brilliancy of wit: but his wit was fcurrilous and malig- 
nant; wounding, without remorfe, the honour of a gentleman, the {eel- 
ings ofa father, and the dignity of the fovereign. Although he made per- 
fonal topics the principal vehicles of his tative, his knowiedge was not 
confined to mere anecdote, but comprifed a general acquaintance with 
the laws and conftitution of the country, the hiftory and ulages of par- 
liament. Junius was long the admiration of England, but perhaps his 
talents were too highly valued. Many political. writers before him had 

fleiled his advantages; and whatever opinion may have been fiudioufly 
diffufed refpecting his knowledge, wit, and eloquence, in thele requitites 
he did not excel the great party champions of the late reign, Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney, and Chetiertield. The fecrecy in which he effectually involved 
his real perfon, was highly advantageous to him as a writer. 1t furnifhed 
him with the opportunity of declaring fuch fentiments as would have been 
agreeable to the public, without reference to any opinions he migit pre- 
vioufly have entertained, and eaabled him to ailail men in every rank 
and condition of life, without poflibility of retaliation, or dread of inquiry. 
Thofe who unfwered, prefented a full mark of his affaulls, and their prin- 
ciples, manners, profetlions, and even their habits, were un{paringly at- 
tacked, while he remained impaffive to reproach, and exempt from the 
necellity of defence. Perhaps, too, much of the curiofity and eagernels 

ith which his publications were received, refulted from this circumitance. 
feries of fatires preiented for fo long a period, from one pen, would 
have ceafed to excite regard, had any circumitance refpecting the author 
e 7 Sah been 
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Thofe who by his converfation could have leaned his fen- 


been kuown. 
timents, by his cOnnections could have divined bis motives, or from his 


urluits have explored, his means of information, would toon have become 
Gil readers, and the fenfation of iadifemenog. ipreading from feveral 
would have extended to a general diiregard, perhaps to con- 


uarters 
tempt.” Even with all the advantages he poiiefied, Junius, in order to 
ftimalate the public custolity, was occafionally compelled to atlume a tone 
of brutal ferocity, w hich reduced his compofilions to a level with thole of 
the moil profligate libellers, and {anctioned the imputation of a motive for 
concealment, very remote from an honourable love of freedom in the de- 
claration of his opinions.” 


The difcontents that arofe from the Middlefex eledtion our author 
traces through its vaiious difcuffions in parliament and the courts of 
juttice, to the refignation of the Duke of Grafton. With proper fe- 
verity he animadverts on the indecent remonftrances pretented by the 
city. In the parliamentary part of his ‘hittory we regret that our 
author frequently rather reports debates than hiftorically ftates the 
rife, progrefs, and refults of either contefted quetlions or legiflative 
meafures. The hiltory of every feflion has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, if a writer Can find it out, totally complete in itielf, 
though only a part of a greater part. Internal difcontents and alfo 
the difputes with America aflumed different forms, and arrived at dif- 
ferent ftages in their refpective years, from 1768 to 1771, and 
though our author faithfully details the facts, we do not think he is 
altogether fo happy in marking the variations and progreffions, and 
imprinting them diftinétly and clearly on the mind of the reader,— 
March 1770 was an epoch in the.progrefs of the American difcuflion ; 
then Lord North firft unfolded his fy ftem and character, by the re- 
peal of other duties, with the exception of tea, which was a half 
meafure little calculated on the one hand to give the Americans a 
{trong imprefiion of the authority of government, or on the other to 
fatisfy them, ‘when not complaining of the feverity of the impoft, 
but denying the right of taxation. It was a commixture of dicta- 
tion and conceflion which could not be both right, and eventually 
led to the moft important confequences. ‘This meafure our author 

appears to pafs too curforily, From 1771 to 1772 the perfpicuity 
and impreffivenefs of the narrative confiderably improves, and the 
firft volume clofes with an interefling account of the Queen of Den- 
mark, 

The fecond volume opens with the affairs of India, and the new 
fcheme of Lerd North for the. adminiftration of the Britith acquifi- 
tions; and the hiftory foon reaches the tumult at Bofton, and the 
meafures which were adopted by the Britith legiflature. On this 
lubject we muft again exprefs our regret that he is too diffufe in de- 
tailed citation, inftead of exhibiting the fubjeét, the fucceflive pro- 
politions, the arguments for and again{t, and the enatments in one 
connected view. Some {peeches may certainly deferve copious quo~ 
ation; but a reader of hiftory expects narrative involved in reflec~ 
tion, 
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tion, becaufe if he withes for parliamentary fpeeches he can have re. 
courfe'to the parliamentary debates. ‘The meafures of parliament he 
Tollows to their effedis in America, and prefents the tranfactions of 
fuch a momentous era with laudable minutenefs and particularity, 
Returning to Britain, he introduces us to the new parliament, which 
met in November 1774, and exhibits views of the leading men which, 
like his criticifm on Junius, if not very forcible or profound, are 
fair and candid as far as they reach, as will appear from the follow- 
ing account of Lord Mansfield. 


« William Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Juftice of the King’s Bench, 
had long maintained an unrivalled reputation as a lawyer, and an exalted 
character asa fiatefman. He was perfeéily acquainted with the hitiory 
ahd conftitution of England, hse in the practice of its laws, and en- 
lightened by all the information neceflary to torm a comparifon and con- 
nection between them, and the beft of ancient and modern fyitems. He 
obtained a feat in the Honfe of Commons in the year 1742, when he was 
in his thirty-eighth year, his faculties no lefs matured by experience than 
improved by ftudy. He commenced his parliamentary career as a (up- 

rter of Lord Bath’s adminiitration, which was vehemently oppoled by 

Ir. Pitt, and his eloquence was no le({s celebrated in the fenate than at 
the bar. ‘His language was natural, yet elegant, arranged with method, 
and applied with the utmoft ingenuity ; his images were often bold, al- 
ways juft; his eloquence flewing, perfpicuous, convincing, and impretlive. 
He was endowed with a moti retentive memory, which rendered his re- 
plies irrefiftible, from the facility of repelling the arguments of his adver- 
faries, and exploring their fallacy, weakneis, or abiurdity. He affecied 
no fallies of imagination or burits of paffion, but made his appeal rather 
to the reafon than the feelings, and did not even, when attacked, conde- 
feend to perfonal abufe or petalant altercation. Hts {peeches were cha- 
raClerized by acutenels, and recommended by clearne{s and candour ; his 
reafoning introducing itlelf fo eafily into the minds of his hearers, as to 
convey information and conviction; occafionally forming a continual chain; 
and fometimes feparated into regular divifions. His manner was moderate 
and decent, not prefuming and dictatorial; but expretlive of that dignity 
which, ariling from fuperiority, does not produce difguft. Though of low, 
fiature, his perfon was remarkable for eafe and grace; he poflefied a pierc- 
ing eye, a voice finely toned; his action was at once elegant and digni- 
fied, and his countenance replete with fire and vivacity.. He fupported 
through life the utmoit confiftency of political conduct, never courting po- 
pular applaufe, fo much as the approbation of the wife and good, yet not 
intimidated by the appearance of danger, or the fury of party, from pur- 
fuing that conduct, or enforcing thofe fentiments which were dictated by 
his own conviction. ‘Too mild to be the leader, too wife to be the dupe 
of any party, he was believed to {peak his own fenfe of public meatures ; 
the Houle of Lords paid greater deference to his authority than to that of 
any other individual; ana he was trequently confulted by the king. The 

erfpicacious eye of envy and jealouly could not efiablith a tault in his po- 
Fitical conduct, and malignity was reduced to the milerable refource of 
extorting from his defcent the means of indirect implication, imputing to 
him thofe attachments and principles by which his relatives were intlu- 
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enced; but which he had not, in his juridical or fenatorial capacity, ever 
adupted. Lord Mansfield was a Conipicuous and contiant fupporter of 
adminiftration in the American conte{i: in the year 1766, he had deliver- 
ed his opipions on the fubject of Britith author ity , and American refilitance, 
in the Houle of Lords, and the judgment he then proteiled, appears al- 
ways lo have f{wayed him in eve. y jubfequent ers,’ 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained, 
(Continued from p. 19.) 


N our !aft review we concluded our obfervations on Mr. O.’s 

book by ftating that, in the accomplifhment of man’s falvation, 
his own exertions mutt carefully co-operate with the grace of God, 
But it muit not be forgotten that our evangelical teachers are {worn 
enemies to human agency in every itep of the progrefs. Mr. QO. in- 
deed, with that artiul guardedneis which forms fo confpicuous a feae 
ture in his work, does not {peak out fo plainly, on this fubject, as 
the reft of his brethren. On this and other collateral points, he 
feems even defirous to involve his fentiments in afteéted obtc urity, by 
a ftudied neglect of order, method, and precifion. Yet he cannot fo 
completely difguife himfelf as to efcape difcovery. He, here and 
there, affords us {ufficient data to conclude that he holds, in their ut- 
moft latitudt, the irrefiftible influence of grace, and the final perie- 
verance of the faints. TThefe, indeed, are efiential ingredients in 
every fyftem of Calvinifm, whether moderate and mild, or immo- 
derate and rigid, To fay the truth, Mr. O, admits (p. 94); tacitly 
at leaft, as the tenets of the church, and confequenily of his party, 
every dogma of Calvin, except thofe which relate to abfolute repro- 
bation, the fore- -ordaining of Adam’s fall, and the fewnets of thofe 
who fhall be faved. 

When, therefore, he tells us (p. 99), that ‘* they who, to a cer- 
tain extent, exceed the literal meaning of the articles on the fide of 
’ divine agency, do not teach more than was taught by our reformers,” 
it is impoftible to mifunderftand the infinuation, The continued 
burden of Mr. O.’s complaint is that his opponents endeavour to ex- 
tenuate or evade this literal meaning; and his opponents confift, it 
will be recollected, of all but fuch as are Calviniftic methodilts. But 
in p. 97 he brings forward, againft thefe opponents of his, a more 
direct and pointed charge. Speaking of the term Calviniftic, he 
fays, $$ Many fincere Chriftians, we believe, are prepared to join in 
the fongs of heaven, in afcribing their whole falvation to God and 
the Lamb, and hold the above dottrines effentially, who difown the 
name we have afixed tothem. With thefe perfons we would by no 
means quarrel, for the fake of a term which we only adopt in the 
Want of one to expre{s our fentiments more perfectly. But, what is 


of more weight in the confideration, it is not cither the name or the 
nature 
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nature of Calvinifm, as fuch, to which our opponents confine their 
attack. It is the doctrine of falvation by grace, through faith in the 
Redeemer, under whatever form or name it is profeiled, to which, in 
reality, they at the bottom object.”” This heavy accufation is feve. 
ral times repeated. ‘Thus, in p. 378; ** Thefe gentlemen are great 
enemies to the doctrine of /alvation by grace: and again, In p. 321, 
** Nor would it be difficult,” fays our author, ‘to fhew that the 
piety of men has been cold, and their morality languid, in exact pro- 
portion to their diftance from this fun of our fyftem, SALVATION 
BY GRACE, THROUGH FAITH IN THE REDEEMER, and its at- 
tendant doctrines.” Here our readers will be pleafed to obferve, that 
the important words jaivation by grace, Xc. are printed in capitals, 
This is a circumftance which, though feemingly trifling, is big with 
meaning. Its object is, beyond a doubt, more ftrongly to mark the 
oppofition which the author is fo anxious to eltablith between the 
teaching of his own party, and that of the reft of the clergy; on 
whom it is intended to fix an odium, and is, therefore, of the nature 


of an argument ad invidiam. But that which ts much more carefully 


to be attended to is the nature and extent of the charge itfelf, 

Mr. O. affures us that ** it is not either the name or the nature of 
Calvinifm, to which his opponents confine their attack.” When, 
therefore, he affirms that *¢ ic is the doctrine of falvation by grace, 
through faith in the Redeemer, to which they object,” he mult evi- 
dently mean that they object to this doélrine in iome fenfe or other 
which is not Calviniftic. He fays, indeed, that they object to it 
** under whatever form or name it is profefled.”” Now one form in 
which, as we have reafon to believe, it has been pretty generally 
profeffed, is fomething fike the following : 


“ That the whole @conomy* of our falvation is the pure effet of the 
mercy and grace of God, who, when man was in a loti and delperate Con- 
dition, did not, as in juttice he mght have done, leave him _ helpleis 
viciin of perdition, but freely provided a remedy or raniom for him in 
the death of a Redeemer: That this Redeemer is the Lord Jefus Chriit, 
who, in the words of the Church, ‘ by his one oblation of himfelf once 
otiered, made a full, perfect, and fuficient facrifice, oblation, and fatis- 
faction, for all the tins of the whole world, both original and actual:’ But 
that, in order to cur becoming aclual partakers of this great falvation, thus 
freely and graciouliy purchaied for us, we muft, notwithilanding, fulfil, 
on our part, the various duties whiclr the goipel requires of us, as the ne- 
ceflary and indiipentible conditions on which alone our falvation can be 
realized: That of the.e conditions the firii and principal is faith, which 
not only embraces as true the whole plan of this wondertal redemption, 
but embraces it as the only plan by which inners. can be reconciled to 
God; which, confequently, renouncing all t.uit and confidence in auy 
other means, depet 


eike 


s entirely, for eterna! happinels, on the merits and 
fatisfacrion of the Redeeme > ‘and Will h,, be Ing the principle of the C hril- 
tian hfe, as fruitful in producing every good work: That in order, how- 
ever, to perform the conditions of the Chrifiian covenant the unatlifted 
powers of human nature are net luffictent; that, therefore, the influen e 
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of the Holy Spirit is neceifary to enable us both to will and to do of God's 
good pleatu: e: but that this necellary intluence is never refuled to any 

who heartily and eatneitly apply for it; becaule we are allured, by our 
Redeemer him’ ell, that ‘if we, bei ing evil, know how to give good gifis 
to our children, mach mere will our heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit 
to them that aik him,” 


Now if Mr. O. meant to affirm, as indeed by his language quoted 
above he muit have done, that the doctrine of ** falvation by grace, 
through faith in the Redeemer,” as here, however imperfectly fketch- 
ed out, is objected to by his opponents, or rather, as he would flily 
infinuate, by the general body of the Eng! ith clergy, we maintaia 
that, w with all his pretenfions to piety, he is a falfe accufer and note- 
rious reviler of his brethren. Nay, although we are forry to be un- 
der the neceflity of employing words fo harth and unpalate able, we 
muft tell him that even while his mind was forming, and his pea 
committing to paper, the affirmation, he mult have been confctous 
that he was publifhing a WILFUL, AND DELIBERATE CALUMNY, 
Nobody knows better than Mr, O. that both thofe divines whom he 
attacks individually, and the divines of the Church of England in ge- 
neral, contend for, inftead of objecting to, the doctrine of falvatioa 
by grace, through faith in the Re deemer, in the form, or, more pro- 
perly, in the fenfe in which, as they conceive, it is taught by the 
Church and by Scripture: and that too, probably, with as much 
good faith ‘as any among his more righteous teilow-labourers in the 
vineyard of Calvinifm. But Mr. O., to do him juftice, (ems lefs 
folicitous for his perfonal character than for the fuccets of his caufe. 
When he hazarded this broad, unqualified aflertion, he was pe rfeétiy 
fenfible, we are fully convinced, ‘of what he was about. He would 
naturally reflect that, by the godly zeal and induitry of his friends, 
os book would bee igerly and widely diffeminated, efpecially among 

he fainted converts of Calviniftic methodifm. For the fuller con- 
rabastiag therefore, of their faith, (if, indeed, the faith of Calviniitie 
methodifts admit of ‘confirmation, } it would be neceffa wy to load the 
great body of the eftablithed teachers of seligion with the imputation 


of preaching to their people, inftead of the cenuine gofpel of Chrift, 


deteftable doétrines and damnable berefies. ‘Ihe man lcecuvre, we 
acknowledge, was ingenioully contriv: dj and we do not fee how it 
can fail of its effect. It is not to be doubted th at, by chis fi: ngle trait 


of Mr. O.’s pe re many a chofen veflel of Calviniftic grace will be 
preferved from the imminent danger of liftening to fuch heterodox 
inftructors. For if the theep give credit to the warning of the flep- 
herd, (and who will be bold enough to call in queftion the verac ity 
of an evangelical minifter?) they “muft, inceed, rezard all thofe of 
the clergy “who do not embrace and te ch his opinions not only a 

hirelings, but as ravening wolves; as perfons whoun to follow would 
be inevitable deftru&tion ; not only 2s — and perjured wretches, 
who have bafely deferted the teacts of that church which they had 
{worn 
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fworn to maintain, but as reprobate apoftates from Chriftianity  itfelf, 
who reject its fundamental and effential principles. 

After fuch an open and barefaced attempt to Lrand the national 
clergy with infamy, by reprefenting them under the odious character 
of inveterate enemies to the crofs of Chrift, we need not, furely, be 
much furprized to find them accufed of inculcating a variety of un- 
found and pernicious docirine:, One of thefe doctrines is that which 
afcribes our juttification, and acceptance with God, to our own de- 
fert. ** Neither,’’ fays our author, ** are thefe divines proteftants 
enough wholly to exclude OUR UWN MERITS in this matter of our 
juftification before God.” (P. 210.) And for proof of this he al- 
i their making ufe of fuch expreffions as ‘* endeavouring to de- 
ferve God’s favour and protection ; recommending ourfelves to the fa- 
vour of God, and rendering curfelves worthy of the mediation of Jefus 
Chrift; that repentance always avai/s fomething in the fight of God ; 
that as grace is not given when net wanted, fo it is vouchfafed to 
thofe only who deferve it ; and that when, by their vicious conduct, 
men render themielves unworthy * of the favour, it is then withdrawn 
and withheld from them.” (See pp. 210, 211, 212, and alfo p. 140.) 
He then proceeds, in his ufual ftile of triumph, to afk, ** And now, 
how can any perfons, endowed with ordinary integrity and difcern- 
ment, who ule this language, pretend to agree with the ftandard 
writings of our Church?” (P. 212.) 

The reader of Mr. O.’s book may be perfectly certain that, when- 
ever he meets, in that production, with a laboured panegyric on our 
early reformers, the author’s intention is, by means of contraft, to 
cover with reproach their prefent fucceflors, as having totally ab- 
jured the evangelical principles of thofe eminent men. With this 
view the following obfervatichs are made. 


« They were unanimous in excluding all merit from themfelves, and in 
building all their hopes of falvation upon the mercy of Godin Chrift Jefus. 
‘The fum of their doeirine is to fet forth Chritt crucified to be the only Lord 
and Redeemer; giving all glory unto God, the only worker of our falva- 
tion, and removing ail merit from man; and commending and teaching 
fuch good works ot all men diligently to be done, as God m his word has 
preferibed, Accordingly, every view of this gracious Redeemer’s charac- 
ter is prefented; every part of his aflonithing work is enumerated, in our 
creeds ;t while to his crofs and jufferings there is a conftant reference 
throughout the public fervice. Every rite points to him for its efficacy ; 
every petition is prefented in his name; every expectation is founded upon 


-_ 





* We were nota little aftonifhed to find our author quoting tdis expref- 
fion of the Rev. Mr. Nelion with marks of difapprobation. For however 
heterodox it may be to afirm that men’s virtwous conduct renders them woer- 
thy of grace, Mr. O. is the laft man w hom we’ fhould have lufpected of de- 
nying that their wicious conduct venders them unworthy of it. 

¢ Pray which of our creeds was the compotition of the reformers ? 
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his merits; every endeavour is directed to his glory; every acceptable 
work is afcribed to the power of his grace.” (Pp. 100, 101,) 


To this artful, but highly illiberal and difingenuous, mode of ar- 
gument Mr. O, perpetually recurs; and the inference which he uni- 
formly wifhes to be drawn from it-is, that, whatever excellencies he 
afcribes to the reformers, the contrary defects are to be confidered as 
juftly chargeable on his opponents. In the above quotation, it is, 
accordingly, infinuated that the Englifh divines who are not of:his 
party /irictly attribute merit to themfelves, do not build their hopes of 
falvation upon the mercy of God in Chrift Jefus, &c. But the infi- 
nuation is as unfounded as it is unfriendly, Even our author him- 
felf, we are perfuaded, does not ferioufly believe that thefe divines 
maintain the doctrine of merit, properly and philofophically fpeaking, 
or as {uperfeding the mercy of God in Chrifts Indeed, unlefs he con- 
fiders them, not only as unfound in the faith, but alfo as devoid of 
common underftanding, it is impoffible that he fhould; for to talk, 
in that view, of the higheft and moft perfect created beings having 
merit or defert in the fight of God, is not more impious than it ts 
nonfenfical. But if the Almighty fhould gracioufly condefeend to 
enter into covenant with any of his creatures, engaging to confer on 
them certain bleffings, provided they performed certain conditions, 
we do not fee. where would be the impropriety, fuppofing the pre- 
{cribed conditions performed, in faying that fuch creatures had ** en- 
deavoureds to deferve the favour of God, and to recommend themfelwes 
to his protection.” Now this is actually the fituation in which mar- 


kind are placed by the gofpel.. Almighty God has been mercifully’ 


pleafed, in confideration of the facrifice of his Son, to promife cter« 
nal life and happinefs to all thofe who believe and obey him. ‘The 
faithful and obedient Chriftian, therefore, has really @ claim to. ever 
Jafting happinefs, not indeed derived from the natural. and inberent 
defert of his faith and obedience, but from the /fipudated terms of the 
covenant of grace, by which God has condefcended to. become his 
debtor. Mr. O. may pronounce this doctrine ** ftrange, if not ut- 
terly incomprehenfible;”” (p. 211.) but we venture to fay that it is 
the doctrine of {cripture: nor has Mr. O. thought fit to give his own 
explanation of .Rev. iii. 4. and xxii. 14., which Mr. Daubeny had 
produced in -fupport of it. Itis, indeed, franze and incomprehen/ible 
that writers of Mr. O.’s ftamp. cannot be made to fee, although it is 
as clear as the fun at noon day, that fuch Janguage does, in no re- 
{pect, derogate either from the free grace of God, or from the ple- 
nary fatisfaction of Chrift, as the moving and meritorious caules of 
man’s falvation, Our reformers, however, faw it diflindtly; and the 
Church, in exact conformity to fcripture (fee Heb. xi. 26.), plainly 
teaches it wherever fhe fpcaks of good works, done on Chriftian 
principles, as entitled to reward. To tubltantiate this it is fufficient 
to refer to the Collect for the laft Sunday after Trinity ; ‘* Stir up, 
we befeech thee, O Lord, the wills of thy faithful people, that they, 
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plenteoufly bringing forth the fruit of good works, may of thee be 
plenteoufly rewarded through Jefus Chrift our Lord.” 

Whatever offence, then, fuch expreflions as the foregoing may 
give to Mr. O.,-we are free to ‘acknowledge that to us they pive 
none. We regard them not only as perfectly harmlefs, but as ftrictly 
juft, and incapable of mifleading any but thofe who are determincd 
to mifunderftand them. Mr. O.’s averfion, however, to the doctrine 
of merit, interpreted even in the higheft fenfe in which it has ever 
been afferted, appears to us altogether unaccountable. He evident! y 
holds the celebrated dogmas of imputed fin and imputed rightesu/ne/; 
for he cenfures Mr. Polwhele’s condemning the pofition of Dr. Haw- 
ker, ‘** that, as the fins of his people are transferred to the perfon 
of Jefus, fo his righteoufnefs is impuced to them alfo; and that, in 
confequence of this imputation, they are confidered as righteous be- 
fore God.” (P. 185.) Mr. Ludiam incurs, ‘for a fimilar reafon, the 
difpleafure of our author. ** The common explanation of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, which fuppofes the fins of mankind to be 
transferred to Jefus, Mr. Ludjam fays, is abfurd and unfounded.— 
Were fuch tranflation poffible, the word charader could not pottid!y 
have any idea affixed to it, or be capable of any fignificetion. For 
character is, and mu/fi be, perfonal; it arifes, and can only arile from 
the conduct of the individual; and) can no more be transferred or 
imputed to him, than the actions or con{cioufiels of one man can be 
made the actions or con{ciou‘nels of another man.” (Pp. 262, 262.) 
With thefe excellent divines we have the honour, on this fubject, 
entirely to agree, The notion of this: fuppofed double transference 
of our fins to Chrift, and of Chrift’s righteoufnels to us, we have 
no hefitation to call, with them, ab/urd and dangerous, impious and 
blafphemous. It is not, we hope, as Mr. O. athrms, “* the commer 
explanation of the doctrine of the atonement,” becaufe we fhould be 
forry indeed to believe that our religious inftru€tors hed fo generally 
fwerved from the teaching of the fcriptures, of our public flandards, 
and of common fenie. We, however, well know that itis the ex- 
planation of it uniformly given by a certain clafs of fanatical enthu- 
fiafls who turn the language of redemption into unintelligible jargon. 
But at all events, we aflert that Mr. O., adopting, as he does, this 
explanation, muft likewife, of neceflity, if he will not contradict 
himfelf, adopt the doctrine of merit in its utmoil extent. For, in 
conlequence of this double imputation, the fins of the elect become 
perjenally and formally the fins of ‘Chritt; whilft the righteoufnefs-of 
Chiilt becomes, on the other hand, perfona/ly and formally the righ- 
teoufnels of the elect. Man therefore has pERSONAL and ForRMAL 
MERIT, unlefs Mr. ©. will chule to deny the merits of Chrift: fo 
that Lord Bacon, as quoted with approbation by our author (p. 18.4), 
fpoke with greater philofophical precifion than we futpect that he 
himfelf was aware of; when he faid, ‘““ there is an open paflage and 
mutual imputation, whereby fin and wrath was conveyed to Chrift 
from many, and merit aud iife is conveyed to man from Chrift.” al 
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Mr. O. having, in his two firft chapters, proved, to his own fa- 
tisfaction at leaft, and, no doubt, to that of his party likewile, that 
the doctrine of our public fandards is Calvinittic, proceeds; in the 
third, to ** an examination whofe teaching moft refembles that of 
our church and her reformers, in refpect to the usE made of the pe- 
culiar doétrines of the gofpel, and the nieceffity of PRACTICAL 
CuRIsTIANITY.” This chapter is one continued tiffue of fophittry, 
which does honour even to the diftinguifhing talents of our polemi- 
cal apologift. When we began to perufe it, we were, indeed, ata 
lofs to conjeéture what the learned author had ih view. We found 
a great profufion of quotations from the Homilies, the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and the writings of the reformers, in proof of what we 
thought no man denied, That our Church lays much {trefs on a good 
life, and makes a marked diftinétion between real and nominal Chrif- 
tians, ‘That ** our reformers held the abfolute neceffity of fomething 
more than a mere form of religion;” that ** in the vifible Church 
the EVIL BE EVER MINGLED with the Goon ;” that ‘* they that 
have done evil fhall go into everlafting fire ;” that “ the initiatory 
rite of baptifm inculcates the neceffity of an inward and fpiritual 
grace, of a death unto fin, and a new birth unto righteoutnefs ;” 
that ** a Chriftian, that is, one admitted into the church by bapa 
tifm, if be anfwers not bis profeffion, but gives himfelf up to flefhly 
lufts, is, in refpe&t of eternal life which is promifed to Chriftians, 
no more a Chriftian than a Jew or a Turk;” that the Church * cer- 
tainly confiders none who have arrived at maturity, and are eapable 
fubjeQs, in fuch a fenfe Chriftians, az that they will obtain happi+ 
neis and heaven, except thofe who are influenced by Chriftian prin- 
ciples, and exhibit a Chriftian conduét; .who are penitents, believ- 
ers, and habitual obfervers of God’s law:” (pp. 1oo—fo7)—thefe 
are points -which we certainly do not controvert. We imagined that 
none of Mr. O.’s opponents did; and, therefore, we confidered as a 
work of pure fupererogation his giving himfelf fo much trouble to 
eftablifh them. But we ought to have been more modeft. This is 
not, indeed, the firft time that we have found our faculties too nar- 
row and dull to comprehend the vat extent of Mr. O.’s perfpica- 
city: and the following quotations will convince our readers how 
completely, in the prefent inftance, we were miftaken. 


“ And now, whatever all this accords with befides, it is notorioufly the 
doGrine of thofe for whom we are apologizing. It is that which is avow- 
ed by themfelves; it is that for which they are {peCifically condemned b 
their opponents. This conitant, all-important, ulfé of the Saviour ;* this 
necellity of a perfonal and praétical acquaintance with his doétrines in 6r- 
der to falvation ; this confequent diftinétion between real and merely no- 
minal Chriftians, conftitutes the moft firiking of their peculiarities, and, 
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* Here our author has unguardedly adopted thé true flang of the con- 
venticle: the expretiion is equally indecent and undignified. 
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in the judgment of fuch divines as Dr. Paley, Dr. Croft, Mr. Daubeny, and 
Mr. Polwhele, the very effence of their guilt. In thefe particulars, even 
more, it is conceived, than in the theoretit articles of their re{pective 


creeds, the difference between the two parties confifts. Inthe fyliem of 


the one, the Redeemer is the fun, the grand fource of light, life, motion, 
comfort, and every thing that is beautiful and excellent; in that of the 
other, he has only the place of fome inferior luminary. The one makes 
fomething real and internal, a certain ftate of heart and character effential 
to real Chriftianity; the other treats all as real Chriltians who affume the 
dave name, and comply with the external forms of our religion.”— 
(P. 107.) | 

Again, “ It muft feem,” fays our author towards the end of the chapter, 
“from the whole tenor of what has now appeared, that a renewed heart 
and a holy life are not made'a sine Qua Non in the charaéter of a true 
Chriftian; that a performance of the baptifmal covenant is not so infifted 
upon as to exclude all hopes of Chriftian falvation from thofe who neglect 
it.” (P. 126.) : 


The fame accufation is a third time brouzht forward in p. 298. 


“ But what muft have the worft effec of all is their not fufficiently dif- 
tinguifhing between real and merely nominal Chriftians ; their not infifting 
upon a holy life as eflential to a ftate of falvation ; but too much treating 
all as entitled to the hopes of Chriftianity who are admitted within its ex- 
ternal pale; whether or not, in any fobes {criptural fenfe of the terms, they 
comply with their baptifmal engagements.” 


Qur readers will, we doubt not, be curious to learn on what 
grounds a charge of {0 extraordinary a nature, which, when brought 
againft a body of Chriftian divines, furely carries improbability on 
the very face of it, is advanced. Now Mr. O.’s firft proof is, that 
** the Anti-Jacobins” (for we too are involved in this condemna- 
tion,) ** fay our church fuppofes all who are baptized to be in a {tate 
of falvation.” (P, 115.) We are abundantly fenfible that, in the 
Y onp of Mr. O., what the Anti-Jacobins fay on the fubject is of lit- 
tle confequence. But has Mr. O. the aflurance to maintain that the 
Church herfelf does not fay the fame? Is not every child who repeats 
his catechifm inftructed ‘ heartily to thank God our heavenly Fa- 


ther, that he hath called him to this {tate of falvation, through Jefus 


* Chrift our Saviour?” In the firft rubrick at the end of the office for 


the miniftration of Public Baptifm, is it not declared in the ftrongeft 
manner, and with the peculiar emphafis of a double affirraation, that 
“© Te is certain by God’s word, that the children which are baptized, 
dying before they commit actual fin, are undoubtedly faved?” Or 
will Mr. O. choofe to aflert that perfons are undoubtedly faved with- 


. out having been ina ftate of falvation? In the firft of the rubrics 


prefixed to ‘* the order for the burial of the dead” the Church 
forbids that office **to be ufed for any that die unbaptized :” and 
for this prohibition what reafon can be given but that, with regard 
to the falvation of fach perfons, fhe does not take upon herfelf pofi- 


tively to determine, merely becaule they have xo been baptized aa 
Ar, 
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Mr. O. therefore might have fpared the comment which he has 
been pleafed te make upon our aflertion, that ‘* the Church fuppofes 
all who are baptized to be in a ftate of falvation,” and which com- 
ment is expreffed in the following terms: ‘* If this phrafe has any 
meaning, as it is here ufed, it muft mean a//, whatever be their cha- 
racters; for that baptized perfons who poflefs a Chriftian character 
are in this ftate, the divines they are oppofing do not deny. By 
©a fiate of falvation’ they mult alfo be underftood to mean, a ftate 
in which if men die, they will inherit the kingdom of heaven; for 
that all profeffing Chriftians are fo far in-a ftate of falvation, as to 
enjoy church privileges, and the means of falvation, nobody denies.” 
(P. 115.) Now whatever abfurdities Mr. O.’s quickfighted vifion 
may perceive in the inferences here fo ingenioufly drawn, the Anti- 
Jacobins beg leave to affure him that they are very little concerned 
to repel them, For if, in confequence of the above-mentioned affer- 
tion, they teach the {mall value of practical Chriftianity and of a holy 
life, the Church of England teaches the fame, ‘They aflert nothing 
more than what fhe has aflerted: and are, therefore, well contented 
to continue under Mr. O.’s cenfure, till he has firft demonttrated 
that it is not equally applicable to their venerable Mother, whefe de- 
cifions, they will be bold to affirm, they refpect at leaft as much as 
Mr. O. himfelf. 

Mr. O., however, is feldom at a lofs for fomething which has the 


femblance of an argument. In another place, {peaking of this very 


fubje&, 


« In a general form,” fays he, “ the Church ufes general expteffions. She 
affumes not the prerogative of knowing either men’s hearts; or God’s un- 
revealed appointments. Neceffarily, therefore, not lels than in the judg- 
ment of charity, on fome o¢cafions fhe addreffes a// as trae Chriftians who 
profess to be fuch. Every child that the has baptized the {peaks of as rege- 
nerate, as a partaker of the privileges of the Gofpel, and as, in fome fenfe, 
called to a {tate of falvation: fhe puts the language of real Chriitians into 
the mouths of all her worfhippers: the exprefles a favourable hope of ever 
perfon whom fhe inters.—Are we then hence to conclude that our Church 
knows of no dillinction but that between /rofessed Chriftians and /rofessed 
heathens, Jews, &c.; and that fhe really confiders a// who are her nomi- 
nal members, in fach a fenfe in a ftate of falvation, as that they will efcape 
future punifhment and obtain everlafting happinels whatever he their charace 
ters ?” (P. 102.) 


Undoubtedly not, we reply; neither, as Mr, O, cannot but know, 
do the Anti-Jacobins, and thofe who entertain the fame opinion with 
them of the high importance of baptifm. We do not, however, 
well underftand in what fenfe Mr. O. would call the rubrics referred 
to above by the name of general forms; nor what method of excul- 
pation he will devife to exonerate the Church from: the herefy of 
teaching that a holy life is not eflential to falvation, which will not 
exonerate the Anti-Jacobins alfo. 

But, in twuth, the whole of as ae attack is founded on a 
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vile mifreprefentation of the fentiments of thofe whom our author 


has here been pleafed gratuitoufly to conftitute his antagonifts. He 
is fighting furioufly without an enemy. If when Mr. Daubeny fays, 
and the Anti-Jacobins approve the faying, that ** every Chriftian 
living in a ftate of communion with the Church is in the fure road 
to falvation,” (fee p. 116), Mr. O. will affirm that he underftands 
thefe writers to mean * that all profefled Chriftians fhall be faved, 
whatever be their characters,’ we can only, anfwer that WE Do NoT 
BELIEVE HIM. No, no: Mr. O. is, by no means, fuch a fimpleton. 
He knows in his confcience that their writings have juft the con- 
trary tendency. He knows that the object of Mr. D.’s Guide was 
profefledly to inculcate the great importance of being a member of 
the true Church of Chrift; of a church rightly modelled according 
to the original plan of the divine founder ; which plan, as Mr. D. 
contends, has been abandoned wherever epifcopacy has been abo- 
lifhed. In fuch a Church alone Mr, D. maintains that the cove- 
nanted means of falvation are to be found. When, therefore, he 
fays that communion with fuch a Church is the fure road to falva- 
tion, Mr. O. knows that he is not oppofing the advantages of com- 
munion with the Church, to the neceffity of a godly and Chriftian 
lite, but to the danger of fchifm, or deferting her communion. Mr. 
D. and the Anti-Jacobins conceive, that thofe who. by baptifm are 
incorporated members of atrue church, which they hold the Church 
of England to be, are in the only fafe road to falvation, becaufe 
Chrift has exprefsly promifed to fuch memberfhip bleffings and pri- 
vileges which he has_neg¢ promifed to the world at large. They con- 
ceive too, (although they pretend not to Jimit the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God, and, therefore, dare not take upon them to denounce 
damnation on any feét,) that thofe who capricioufly and unneceflarily 
feparate from the fold which our Saviour himfelf has enclofed, ex- 
pofe themfelves to very apparent hazard. Whether their conceptions 
are juft or not has no connection with the prefent queftion. They 
certainly entertain high notions of the value of regular baptifm, and 
of church communion. But that they hold thefe to be alone fuffi- 
cient, without practical Chriftianity and a holy life, or teach that 
men may fafely neglect the performance of their baptifmal engage- 
ments, is a falfehood fo grofs, and fo eafily detected, that to have 
advanced it isan eminent proof that Mr. O. is, by no means, defti- 
tute at leaft of courage. We can readily forgive the involuntary 
miftakes of a candid antagonift; we can even pardon the mifrepre- 
fentations which will occafionally occur in treating of a dark or 
perplexed argument. But we can hardly find language fufficiently 
{trong to exprefs our reprobation of the conduét of thofe difputants 
who, in order to load their opponents with obloquy, knowingly and 
wilfully pervert their meaning. Of this criminal procedure we af- 
fert Mr. ©. to be, in the prefent cafe, notorioufly guilty ; and, as 
he is fond of breaking a lance, wey in our turn, venture to throw 
down our gauntlet, and challenge him to produce, from the aie 
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of Mr, Daubeny, or from the pages of the Anti-Jacobin Review, a 
fingle paflage ** that in its natural tendency, and by fair conftruc- 
tion,” denies or even depreciates the neceflity of practical Chriftian- 
ity and a holy life. . 

Some divines, however, teach, it feems, 


« That the feripture titles of elect, called, saints, being in Christ, &c. were 
intended in a fenfe common to a// Chriftian converts, and that the appli- 
cation of fuch titles to diftinguith individuals amongft us, the profetlors of 
Chriliianity, from one another, argues the greateft ignorance and prefump~ 
tion. In further conformity to this doctrine, the {cripture terms and phrafes 
conversion, regeneration, the becoming dead to sin and alive from the dead, the be- 
ing made sons of God fiom children of wrath, and all the other patlages of God’s 
word by which the change that leads to this difference, in the ftate and 
chara@lers of men, is reprefented, thefe divines tell us now MEAN NO# 
THING; that is, as they explain it, nothing to us, er to any one educated 
ina Chriftian country,” (Pp. 117, 118.) 


This is another ground of offence, and a fecond foundation of the 
formidable charge which in this chapter Mr. O. has brought againft 
his opponents. ‘* Such teachers, of courie,’” he fays, ** have no 
idea of any thing that can properly be denominated internal and ex- 
perimental Chriftianity, or a falvation begun in this life.” (P. 118.) 
Now here again our author evidently wifhes to impofe upon his read- 
ers. His reafoning, or rather his declamation, is entirely built on a 
miferable quibble, an aflumption which he knows will not bear the 
light, a difingenuous fubftitution of one thing for another with 
which it has no connection either neceflary or natural. His charge 
is that the divines whom he is cenfuring do not infift on praétical 
Chriftianity and a holy tife. But thefe plain phrafes, which are eafily 
underitood, he tries to confound, and is anxious that his readers 
fhould confound, with the incomprehentible and myfttical jargon in 
which methodifts are ufed to talk of their conver/fion, regeneration, Or, 
as they frequently affect to denominate it, their experience. Of the 
language employed by them on this favourite theme, the divines 
above-mentioned, and numberlefs others, are indeed no admirers; 
and, to own the truth, are accuftomed to {peak of it with very little 
refpect, Hine ille lachryme#: hence they muft be ftigmatized as 
fubverting the obliga:ion to Chriftian obedience by denying the ne- 
ceflity of a good life. Hence they muft be reprefented as ** fo far 
from inculcating the cenverfion and renovation of the heart as generally 
efential in Chriftianity, that they more commonly treat it [them] 
with ridicule and contempt.” (P. 233s and alfo 123.) 

It is not, however, true that thefe dogtrines are treated in this 
manner by the perfons whom Mr. O. here affails, or by any rational 
and found divines. But the enthuiiaftical and ludicrous terms in 
which the generality of thefe evangelical minifters delight to exprefs 
themfelves with regard to them, (for our author is much more pru- 
dent than moft of them,) appear to _us to fuggeft ideas, where ideas 
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are fug fted by them at all, which are drawn from the very loweft 
pir 


fink o itual impurity, and which favour, in reality, much more 
of carnal than of fpiritual things. It is not, indeed, very eafy to de- 
termine what they mean by regeneration, or the new birth, Our Sa- 
viour has declared, and an important declaration certainly it is, that 
“* except a man be born of water and of the fpirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God,” Thefe words the Church, both ancient 
and modern, has always underftood to relate to baptifm. But if we 
muft abfolutely apply them to perfons already baptized ; and fhould 
we, at a lofs to comprehend their import, be apt to afk with Nico- 
demus, to whom they were originally addrefled, ‘* How can thefe 
things be?” our Lord’s beloved difciple, St. John, who records them, 
wiil explain them to us in terms which cannot be miftaken. ‘* If 
ye know,” faith that apoftle, ‘¢ that he is righteous, ye know that 
every one that doth righteoufnefs is born of him.” To be born again, 
then, in St. John’s eftimation, is a figurative expreffion, to denote a 
change of life and converfation ; that alteration which takes place in 
human conduct when men ‘* ceafe to do evil, and learn to do well. 
When the wicked man turneth away from his wickednefs that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right.” But 
our illuminated evangelical minifters appear to annex to the terms 
regeneration and experience fome hidden or fecret fignification, fome 
notion of myfterious internal operations, incapable of being exprefied 
by words, and ta be apprehended only by feeling. Thefe are what 
they dignify with the appellation of inward and praétical Chrifiianity, 
(fee p, 114); and all who have not this fort of experience they con- 
clude to be really no Chriftians at all. | 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. O. obferves, ‘¢ that it is no fufi- 
cient argument againft the reality of a certain kind of experience in 
religion, or of certain religious attainments, that the objector is un- 
acquainted with any fuch experience or attainments.”’ (P. 114.) If 
a man fhall maintain that he has the fecond fight, or that, in lite- 
rally wreftling he has vanquifhed the devil, we cannot, we grant, 
difprove his pretenfions, becaufe we have no experience of either, 
But unlefs we have better evidence of the facts than his. bare aflertion, 
we do not fee how we are bound to believe him. The following 
fentence, however, from the fame page of our author’s book, cx- 
prefles our fentiments yery accurately. 


« As 2 man is equally certain of the effects of the wind blowing upon 
him, as he would be if he knew both whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth ; fo he who repents, believes, and obeys the gofpel; he who pol- 
fefles the love, joy, peace, and other graces and difpotitions, which the 
{eripture denominates the fruit of the ipirit, and which, it allures us, can 
proceed from no other fource, niay as confidently alcribe fuch attainments 
to the workings of the {pirit of Chrilt, as if he underftood more of the 
manner of his divine operations.” 


This we apprehend to be found divinity; although, if we rightly 
| | undere 
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underftand Mr. O., it is abfolutely fubverfive of the defign of his 
work. The conclufion, however, which we draw from it is, thata 
man may have the fpirit of God, and be a very good Chriftian, with- 
out experiencing any of thofe violent commotions, thofe excruciat- 
ing convulfions and unutterable pangs of the new birth, which are 
looked on as the only evidences of Chriftianity by fuch as convert 
faith into frenzy, and religion into nonfente, 

The fubje& of this chapter is nearly allied, at leaft in Mr. O.’s 
mode of treating it, to that of the fifth, which is entituled Or Re- 
PENTANCE. In fact, although the titles are different, the author's 
object in both is the fame. ‘The fame phrafeology is employed, the fame 
diftinctions are made, and the fame declamatory forhiftry is repeated, 


« It is,” he fays, “ our opinion, that in order to falvation, a change of 
mind, of views and difpofitions, muit be effeéted in every person, wherever 
born, however educated, or of whatever external conduct. (P. 160.) The 
diftin@tion between a mere nominal, hereditary, external religion, and real, 
practical, internal Chriftianity ; between the mere form of godliness and the 
fower of it, we cannot relinguifh, All therefore who poflefs only the for- 
mer; have need, we apprehend, to Jay anew the very foundation of the docs 
trine of Chrift. Such perfons we therefore exhort in the language of {crip- 
ture, to repent and be converted; to make the tree good in order that 
the fruit may be good.” (P. 161.) 

“* This change, we conceive,” continues our author, “ is fitly reprefented 
‘not only by the term repentance, but alfo by thofe of convertion, renova- 
tion, {piritual regeneration, circumcifion of the heart, and every fimilar 
phrafe and metaphor of f{cripture, which are ufed in re{peét to the firft con- 
verts to Chrifiianity. We are not, as fome perfons would infinuate, fo ab- 
furd as to undertake to convert perfons already called Chriftians to the pro- 
Jession of Chriltianity, as the Apofiles converted the Jews and heathens. 
Our object is the converfion of this hereditary profeffion into actual prac- 
tice and experience. And, in fact, the change effected in the views, dif 
fitions, and purfuits of thofe, who from mere nominal become real Chriftians, 
bears fo ftreng a refemblance to that experienced by the firft Chriftians on 
their converfion, as fully to juitify the delcription of it by the jame terms. 


(P. 162.) In our judgment, thole teachers who, by attending only to one - 


side of the baptifmal engagement, reprefent all the Arofessed members of our 
Church as “true believers,” “true Chriftians,” of the “ true Church of 
Chrilt,” “ feparated from the world,” “ partakers of an holy life,” and 
‘© in the fure road to heaven,” do violence to common faét and common 
fenfe, and are ‘in the {ure road to ruin the eftablithment.” (P. 163.) 


We cannot help thinking that Mr. O.’s allufion, on the prefent 
occafion, to the language of the Epiftle to the Hebrews (v. 12, and 
vi. 1.) is rather unfortunate. Among the foundations, or firf prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God, the Apoftle there enumerates ** the doc- 
trine of baptifms,” and ‘* repentance from dead works.’’ Now we 
do affert that Mr. O. either grofsly mifunderftands, or wilfully mif- 
ftates, both thefe doctrines. On both of them he has given the lie 
direct to that very Church of which ‘he and his Evangelical clients 
pretend to be the anly true fupport. He tells us, indeed, that they 
| K 4 ‘* neither 
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‘* neither omit, nor mifreprefent, nor by any means depreciate the 
true doctrine of baptifm.” (P. 108 ) But the Church affirms that all 
who are baptized have been ‘ called to a ftate of falvation ;” an 
affirmation which Mr. Overton flatly denies: whilft he charges thofe 
who agree with the Church with denying the neceflity of praétical 
Chriftianity and of a holy life. The Crurch fuppofes all who are 

aptized to be regenerate (Office of Pub. Bap.): Mr. O. confines re- 

eneration to thofe who, in his fenfe of the words, are real Chriftians, 
P. 109.) He hopes, it is true, to conceal from his readers this 
eg contradiction to the judgment of the Church, by employing 
uch ihuffling languaye as the following: ‘‘ Every child that fhe has 
baptized; the {peaks of as regenerate,” as a partaker of the privileges 
ot the wofpel, and as, IN SOME SENSE, Called to ‘a ftate of falva- 
tion. (P. 102.) Our Church decides favourably, as doubtlefs the 
ought, on the condition of baptized infants, who die in their infancy.” 
(P 18: ) But it is not in this equivocal ftile that, the Church ex- 
pr fles h.rfelf when fhe {peaks of the beneficial confequences of bap- 
tifm. In her fyftem this facrament is ‘a fign of regeneration or new 
birih, whereby, as by an inftrument, they that receive baptifin rightly 
are gratted into the Church ; the promifes of the forgrvene/s of fin, 
and of our adoption to be the fons of God by the Holy Ghoft, are vilibly 


figned avd fealed: faith is confirmed, and grace increafed by virtue of 


prayer unto God.” (Art. xxvii.) It is not, therefore, either from ne- 
ceffity, or merely in the judgment of charity, as Mr. O. (p. 102.) 
would perfuade us, that fhe affirms us to be ‘‘ made,” by baptifm, 
«* members of Chritt, “children of God. and inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ (Catechifm.) It is clearly her opinion, as it was that 
of the whole primitive Church, that in the facrament of baptifm, 
when riyhtly adminiftered, and accompanied, in adults, with the pro- 

er di{pofitions, is conferred the remiffion of all pait fin. On this 
idea fhe founds, as we have before obfer.ed, a moft important and 
weighty doctrine, ** That the children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual fin, are undoubtedly faved.” As thefe 
have no a@tual fin to be forgiven, their original fin 1s cancelled in 
baptifm. *¢ Infomuch,” fays the Homily on Salvation (Part 1. p. 17), 
‘* that infants, being bap'ized and dying in their infancy, are by this 
facril ce” of Chrift ** wathed from their fins, breught to God’s fa- 
vour, and made his children, and jnherjtors of his kingdom of hea- 
ven,’ 


6s Nor,” 





* It may here be worth while, by the bye, to obferve that this decided 
doétrine of the Church of England with reipect to the falvation of ane 
baptized infants, dying in infancy, is an invincible argument that fhe holds 
nothing like the unconditional predettination of the Calvinifis, whether 
fupralapfarian or fublaplarian, with which indeed :t is totally irreconcile- 
able, Can univerfal redemption be more explicitly, or more lirongly af 
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«© Nor,” fays the eminently learned and pious Wheatly, who pro- 
bably underftood the do&trines of the Church of England as thoroughly 
as any of Mr. O.’s TRUE CHUXCHMEN, “* can any thing better re- 
prefent regeneration or new birth, than wa/bing with water. For as 
that is the firft office done unto us atter our natural births, in order to 
cleanfe us from the pollutions of the womb; fo when we are ad- 
mitted into the Church, we are firft baptized, (whereby the Holy 
Ghoft cleanfes us from the pollutions of our fins, and renews us unto 
God,) and fo become, as it were, fpiritual infants, and enter into a 
new life and being, which before we had not. For this reafon, 
when the Jews baptized any of their profelytes, they called it their- 
new birth, regeneration, or being born again. And, therefore, when 
our Saviour ufed this phrafe to Nicodemus, he wondered that he, 
being a maffer in Ijrael, fhould not underftand him. And thus, in 
the Chriftian Church, by our Saviour’s inftitution and appointment, 
thofe who are dead to God through fin are born again by the wafh- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Gholt.” (Wheatly on 
Com. Pray. Pp. 394, 305.) When, therefore, Mr. O. fo confidently 
condemns thofe who fuppofe that all who are baptized are in “a ftate 
of falvation,” we take the liberty of faying to him, as he elfewhere 
cavalierly fays to his opponents, ‘* Study the do&rines of your 
‘Church.” (P.400.) Nay, as he has brought the paffage to our re- 
colle&tion, we fhall frankly addrefs him and his evangelical friends, 
in the language of the Apoltle to the Hebrews, with a trifling altera- 
tion in order to adapt it more exaétly to their cafe: ‘* For when for 
the time, ye fake upon you to be teachers, ye have need that one teach 
you again which be the firft principles of the oracles of God.” 

Whatever our apologift may pretend, we fulpect that he difbelieves 
altogether the doétrine of regeneration by baptifm. ‘* Whatever of 
radical and internal change,’’ he fays, ‘* is allowed neceflary at any 
time, is, we fee, fuppofed to have been effeéted, as a matter of courfe, 
ence for all, wherever the external rite of baptifm has been obferved, 
in our infancy.” (P.171.) He {neeringly too pronounces Mr. Hag- 

itt ‘fin danger of being called to order by his brethren, for publifh- 
ing two-fold doctrines of regeneration, one at the font, and another 
at confirmation,” (Ib. note,e.) But, in truth, the whole of hisdif- 
cuffion on this fubje& is a miferable mafs of inextricable contufion, 
Nothing is clearly and diftinGly feen but his fixed determination to 
eftablith and defend the methodiftical principle. That no man can 
be a real Chriltian, or in a ftate of falvation, who has not been con- 
{cious of fome extraordinary circumftances attending his being brought 





—~ 


ed, than in the following pailage from the Homily “of the Paffion?” 
(P. 360.) “ Now he gave us notanangel, but his fon. But to whom did 
he give him? He gave dim to the whole world; that is to say, to Adam, and all 
that should come afier him.” 

Our edition of the Homilies was printed at Oxford, 1802. 
into 
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into that ftate ; who has not felt inward pangs and convulfions ; and 
who cannot give a detailed account of all this, which is called his 
experience. ‘Thofe alone who can do this are Mr, O.’s * true be- 
lievers,” “true Chriftians,” “* true Church of Chrift,” “* feparated 
from the world,” “ partakers of an holy life,” and ‘in the fure 
road to heaven.” ‘This, to be fure, is the true and genuine feétarian 
leaven ; and yet this man has the matchlefs effrontery to charge thofe 
who teach otherwife with being “in the fure road to ruin the efta- 
blifhment !” 

But if Mr. O. does not admit of bapti/mal regeneration, he makes, 
if we may credit his own aflertion, ample compenfation for fo trifling 
a peccadillo. He admits that his real Chriflian may be born again 
every day of his life. He employs all along, our readers will remem- 
ber, the terms repentance, converfion, regeneration, &c. as fynonimous. 
** Neither,” he fays, ‘let it be infinuated, that when we fpeak of 
this converfion, repentance, or whatever elfe it is called, we are rant- 
ing about fome inftantancous operation which finifhes the whole bufi- 
nefs of religion at once : we mean by it the ferious commencement of a 
work which it requires the vigorous exertions of the whole life to 
complete.” (P. 163.) Indeed! ‘This is furely a long and painful 
parturition, and during the pangs of this protra&ted labour, thefe 
** real Chriftians” are in a very Retetar and ftrange fituation: they 


are, at the fame time, regenerate and not regenerate, the children of 
God and the children of the devil. In another place Mr. O. ee 


«« "The affirmation however is falfe, which reprefents us to teach | as 
teaching | that no one knows Chrilft, or is a true Chriftian, until he 
can f{pecify the precife time and hour of his converfion.” (P. 110.) 
Out of mere regard for Mr. O.’s veracity, we would willingly inter- 
pret the word us, in this place, in as {trict and limited a fenfe as 
poffible, confining it entirely to himfelf, and ‘* thofe for whom,” in 
his own elegant language, he ‘by name undertakes.” Yet even 
with this limitation, we are tempted, we own, to be rather f{ceptical 
with regard to the aflertion ; unlefs, indeed, it be, as we fufpedct it 
is, defignedly equivocal, and fo expreffed as to be literally true, though 
fubftantially falfe. Thefe gentlemen may not, perhaps, deny, and 
we believe they do not deny, the title of a true Chriftian to every per- 
fon who cannot give the fpecification which Mr. O. mentions. But 
our readers will readily recollect that there are degrees in enthufiafm ; 
and well do we know that, by the generality of thofe who aflume to 
themfelves the arrogant title of gofpel-preachers, whether within or 
without the Church, to be able to fpecify the time, the place, and 
the occafion of his converfion is reprefented as the higheft proof 
which a Chriftian can give of his being dire&ed by the peculiar in- 
fluence of the fpirit of God. This is the moft perfec fpecies of ex- 
perience ; and thofe weaker brethren who have not yet attained it 
are reckoned to be but babes in grace. Such we know to be their 
conftant and favourite theme ; nay more, whatever Mr. QO, and his 
evangelical friends may feach, we have the moft indubitable — 

that, 
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that, among the followers of fome of thofe, at leaft, for whom sy 
NAME he undertakes, this tenet is moff firmly believed, and regarded as 
one of tranfcendent importance: in fo much, that to acquire this 
fublime experience is the ultimate aim, the higheft ambition, the 
ne’plus ultra of every afpiring faint. 

Fhe doétrine of repentance we have always confidered as very plain, 
and of eafy comprehenfion ; nor did we ever imagine that a brief 
defcription of the nature of this duty could poflibly be given in more 
pas 3 and appropriate language than the following: ‘* It is to ceafe 
to do evil, and to learn to do well; it is the gradual amendment of 
life and converfation.”” ‘This account of it, however, which is given 
by fome of his heterodox opponents, is far from fatisfying Mr. O. 
Such repentance is not, according to him, an internal and radical 
change: it is nothing more than outward reformation. (See p. 171.) 

But ‘ who is this that darkeneth counfel by words without know- 
ledge ?”” What! when a man, becoming fenrfible of the error of his 
ways, employs himfelf ferioufly, and, by the affiliance of div ne grace, 
fucceeds, in reforming and puritying the internal principles of ac- 
tion ; when, by bringing his unruly affeétions and paffions under due 
fubje€tion to the laws of reafon and. the precepts of the gofpel, he 
finds himfelf daily and gradually gaining ground on his evil propen- 
‘fities, acquiring a ftronger avertion to vice, and a more confirmed 
attachment to virtue; when, by firm refolution and fteady perfe- 
verance, he is enabled, at laft, to lay afide every weight, and the fin 
which before moft eafily befet him ; when, by confequence his con- 
du&t, from being diforderly, licentious, and profligate, becomes not 
only decent, but exemplary and corre@t: by wh. t abiurd catachrefti- 
cal figure in the jargon of methodiftical mummery, fhall it be faid 
that this man has not ¢ru/y repented, and that there has not taken 
place in him a radical and internal change? In thort, what opinion 
mult our readers iorm of either the head or the heart, of our polo- 
logift, when we have laid before them the following paffage, in which 
the Church of England defines Repentance in the very fenfe, we may 
fay, indeed, in the very words, which he has been pleafed fo roundly 
to condemn? ‘* Hereby,” fhe fays, ** we do learn what is the fatis- 
faction that God doth require of us, which is, THaT WE CEASE 
FROM EVIL, AND DO Goop.” (Hom. of Rep. p. 462.) 

But to unlock this myftery there is a fecret key, which is not, 
however, to be rafhly expofed to the grafp of the profane, and can 
be fafely entrufted tothe initiated only. This precious key Mr. O. 
had, undoubtedly, good reafons for endeavouring not to difcover to 
fuch perverfe antagonifts as he had to deal with; who, probably, ta 
the great feandal of the godly, would make a bad ufe of it., But 
we who, by our privilege of office, are inftruéted in the moft facred 
arcana of every fect, and who have no fuch reafons for concealing 
this key, fhall, without any ceremony, put it. at once, into the hands 
of our readers. Jt is «n inftrument of fovereign efficacy and power ; 
and, unlefs they allow it to lic unemployed, it will, we think, enabie 
them 
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them thoroughly to comprehend not only Mr. O.’s fentiments with 
A pit to repentance, but the whole fcope of his book from beginning 
to end, 

Let it be remembered then that, in the inveftigation of every kind 
of truth, there are two principal modes of reafoning, from caufe to 
effect, and from effe& to caufe. The firlt has been technically term- 
ed reafoning a prior: ; the fecond, reafoning a poferiori. By fome 
eminent philofophers the /at/er has been thought the fafer and more 
promifing mode of the two: it has accordingly been generally adopt- 
ed, by modelt, or, if you will, by timid, inquirers, The former, 
however, has been found more congenial to the fanguine tempera- 
ment of perfons diftinguifhed for enterprizing courage and warm 
imaginations. Now the Scriptures, in teaching us to form a judg- 
ment of our fcriptural ftate, perpetually and oer: nthe inculcate the 
ufe of the argument a pofferiori. Every good difpofition, every mo- 
ral virtue, every Chriftian grace, they deicribe as the fruits of the 
{pirit of God; and when, upon a ftri€t and impartial examination, 
we find any of thefe in our own character, we are authorized to 
conclude that, to fuch an extent, we are under the guidance of his 


facred influence. According, therefore, to the doétrine of Scripture, 


every Chriftian, in fo far as he performs his duty, has the fpirit of 
God, But this is not the reafoning of our modern faints, nor the 
do&trine of our moft eminent evangelical teachers. THery ‘* boldly 
take the high priori road,’ and reverfe the argument. They firit 
affume that they are under the peculiar guidance of the fpirit, an 
aflumption which they ground on what thcy call their EXPERIENCE; 
and thence they fairly enough conclude that they mutt be poffeffed of 
whatever is requifite to conftitute a good Chriftian. He who has 
once ficceeded in perfuading himfelf that his feelings are the work- 
ings of the Holy Ghott, that his: heart is the favourite abode of this 
divine and all-powerful agent, can no longer entertain any doubts 
of his condition. Such an agent mult bring his work to perfeCtion, 
Prococing a total and radical, or even an initantaneous, change, ana- 
ogous to creation, (See p. 139.) The man muft, therefore, of 

courfe, be included among the chofen of God; mutt believe, be re- 
generate, repent, perfevere, and, in fhort, fulfil, in an acceptable 
manner, every condition which the Gofpel requires in order to fal- 
vation. Should fuch a perfon be confcious to himfelf of fome appa- 
rent tranfgrefftons of the divine laws, this confcioufnefs need not give 
him much difturbance ; for it is a maxim of approved and eftablifhed 
validity, of as high antiquity, we believe, as his principles, ‘* That 
God fees no fin in his faints.” Thus, whilft the humble, unpretend- 
ing, Chriltian who, trying his conduét by the rule of God’s com- 
mandments, perceives how oft and how grievoufly he offends, is en- 
compailed with perplexing fears, and earneftly endeavours to amend 
his life ; the favourite child of grace fhall deride his modeft diffi- 
dence, defpife all his attempts at improvement as nothing better than 
outward 
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outward reformation, and boalt, in a fenfe, however, we fufpedt, very 
different from that of the Apoftle, that ‘* he hath the widely in him- 
felf.” (See p. 118.) 

Mr. O. indeed, (p. 169.) accufes his opponents of inconfiftency, 
becaufe they reprefent the do¢trines of his party fometimes as gloomy 
and leading to defpair, fometimes as flattering, fafcinating and con- 
folatory, as opening an eafy road to heaven, without the labour of re- 
pentance. ‘Thefe oppofite reprefentations, he thinks, it is impoflible 
to reconcile: but, in reality, nothing is more eafy. The doétrines : 
of Calviniftic Methodifm will produce very different, and even op- 
pofite, effeéts, according to the mental complexion of thofe to whom 
they are addrefled. The man whofe conftitutional feelings are na- 
turally moderate, and who, therefore, is a {tranger to thefe exceflive 
and diftraéting deliriums, whether of overwhelming forrow for fin, 
or of rapturous delight and extatic enjoyment, which conftitute the 
Methodiftical teft of the dwelling of the fpirit of God, muft conclude 
himfelf, if he believe his inftructors, to be in the high road to per- 
dition. Hence the frequency, among the followers of fuch teachers, 
of that moft dreadful ot all difeafes, religious melancholy terminating 
in madnefs. It is a lamentable, but certain, truth, of which any 
one may be fully convinced, by proper application to the governors 
and officers, that a greater number of miferable maniacs have been 
rendered fit inhabitants of $t. Luke’s and Bedlam, by the rhapfodies 
of Calviniftic Methodi{ts than by all other caufes put together. On | 
the other hand, men of a lively flow of {pirits will, generally fpeak- 
ing, find no great difficulty in working up their minds to the requi- 
fite pitch, With fuch the fervid fumes of enthufiafm will eafily 
pafs for the infpiration of the fpirit. And is not the natural tendency 
of fuch delufion to fill them with vain confidence and pride? Nay, 
may it not fometimes tempt them to think that perfons fo highly fa- 
voured of heaven are exempted from the {trict feverity of thofe laws | 
which muft regulate the conduét of ordinary men? Put it is unne- 
ceflary to form fuppofitions; that fuch is not unfrequently the cafe,, 
is matter of undoubted experience and fact. 

Our author would feem to hold the ftoical paradox, ** Omnia pee- 
cata efle paria;”’ for he hints that repentance is equally neceflary to 
the moft innocent, and to the moft abandoned part of mankind. He 
quotes Dr. Carr’s pofition as unfound, that, ** however indulgent the 
Saviour of the world may be to the accidental failures of infirmities 
or paffion ;—if we have fallen into adultery, theft, murder, &c. our 
repentance mutt clofely follow.” (P. 171.) Is it, then, the dodirine 
either of Scripture, or of common fenfe, that he whom drowfinels | 
or abfence of thought has furprized in his devotions, is equally guilty ) 
in the fight of God, and ftands as much in need of repentance as the | 
adulterer, the thief, and the murderer? But we are not quite fure ) 
that the extravagance of Mr. O.’s ideas on this fubje@t is bounded 
even here. He appears to think that we are under an obligation te 
repent even of fins which we were never witiin the poflibility of 
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committing. - What conclufion fhall we draw from fuch language as 
this? ** Whatever may be the ftate of infants, this duty fhe,’’ the 
Church, ‘*.confiders all who would be real Chriftians bound to per- 
form when they come of age.” (P. 172.) Can any thing lefs be in. 
ferred from it than that Mr. O. entertains fome doubts, at leat, 
whether repentance be not a duty incumbent on infants? But infants, 
were they capable of duty, have no adtual fin to repent of; and how- 
ever indifpenfable to happinefs it may be that mankind -fhould be de- 
livered from the confequences of Adam's tranfgretfion, we fhould 
certainly confider the man as mad who exhorted us to repent of it. 
But we forget ourfelves. The exhortation would be perteétly con- 
fiftent in the mouths of thofe who maintain that the fin of Adam be- 
comes, by imputation, the proper and perfonal fin of his pofterity, 

Of the great depravity of human nature, and of the confequent 
neceflity of true repentance, we truft that our notions are not defi- 
cient. But we are ready to acknowledge that thofe of Mr. O. on 
thefe weighty points, fo far outltrip our own, as to confound our 
judgment, and even to overwhelm our imagination. He has given 
us fome conteflions of the celebrated Bradford, a martyr in the per- 
fecuting reign of Queen Mary, which he feems to recommend as 
models of penitential language, and which we, therefore, fhall lay 
before our readers. ‘The eminently holy John Bradford, referring 
to his expected martyrdom, fays, ‘* I have moft juftly deferved not 
only this kind, byt, aWo all kinds of death, and that eternally, for 
mine Pypeeri/y, vain glory, uncleannefs, felf-love, covetoufne/s, idienefs, 
unthankfuine{s, and carnal profeffing of God's holy gofpel. 1 AM, AND 
ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, A VILE HYPOCRITE and grievous finner,” 
(P. 146.) Again, “I pray you,” fays Bradford to his friend, “ in 
your communication with God, have me of all finners, a moft negli- 
gent, unthankful, and wretched, in remembrance: that, at length, I 
might truly convert and return, This paper, pen and ink, yea, the 
marble-fione, weepeth, to fee my flothful fecurity, and unthankful 
hardinefs, to fo merciful and long-fuffering a Lord. I confefs it, I 
confefs it though not tremblingly, humbly, or penitently; yet I confels 
it, Oh! nypocriticaLty I| confefs it.” (P. 176.) Mr. Brad- 
ford’s confeflions are certainly curious ; but we are free to own that 
we cannot admire them, or thofe who affe& to imitate them. Sup- 

ofing him to have been eminently holy, as we doubt not he was, 
and that he fpoke as he thought, his mind was, unqueftionably, for 
the time, deranged. If, on the other hand, he did not fpeak as he 
thought, he was, indeed, what he here defcribes himfelf, a vi/e and 
mott confummate hypocrite; and honeft Bifhop Ridley muft have 
ftrangely miftaken his man, when he faid of this Bradford, ‘In my 
confcience I] judge him more worthy to be a bifhop, than many of 
us that are bifhops already, are of being parifh priefts.” 

Serioufly, we are utterly incapable of difcovering any beneficial 
effes whatever, which can refult from the ufe of fuch intemperate 
and exaggerated language. It certainly has the unfcemly oppianaees 
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of what is denominated, in vulgar converfation, fifhing for a compli- 
ment; of endeavouring to catch at the applaufe of others by depre- 
ciating ourfelves : a condu& more nearly allied to pride than to ge- 
nuine humility. If, therefore, he who lamented ‘* becaufe he could 
not do any thing with a fingle intention,” was really, as Mr. O. 
affirms, (p. 166.) ‘* an unqueftionably pious man ;” we dament that 
he fhould have left upon record a declaration which gives the world 


. fo {pecious a text for thinking of him otherwife. But, at all events, 


to torture fuch wild rhetorical extravagancies, as thefe confeflions of 
Bradford, into proofs of the defperate depravity of mankind, difplays 
as much ignorance of human nature as of real Chriftianity. What- 
ever might have been his feelings at the time when he wrote them, 
no man believes that they defcribe his real {tate and charaéter. To 
build, therefore, any general conclufion on fuch felf-debafing expref- 
fions as thefe, be they found where they will, were perfect lunacy. 
It is an important rule of interpretation, with which Mr. O. feems 
unacquainted, that no human words can be rightly underftood with- 
out entering into the circumftances, pailions, and views of the per- 
fons who employ them. But we may obferve how nature and truth 
will fometimes triumph over the moft rooted prejudices of theury and 
fyftem. At the et moment that he is producing their language as 
evidence of the total and radical corruption of poor human nature, 
Mr. O. inadvertently calls Bradford ‘* eminently holy,” and his 

namelefs friend, alluded to above, ‘* an unqueftionably pious man.” 
With refpeét to fuch unmeaning declamatory rant as thefe con- 
feffions of Bradford, which, in Mr. O.'s eftimation, are proofs of 
fingular piety, there is one remark which {trikes us as important, al- 
though we do not know that it is often attended to. When acknow- 
ledgments of unworthinefs and felf-abafement, whether in confeffion 
or petition to God, are confined to loofe and general expreffions, they 
may be made by all Chriftians, even the belt, without any appear- ~ 
ance of impropriety. Thus the whole Chriftian world may fay, 
““' We have offended againft thy holy laws,’’ and pray in the words 
of the Litany, ‘* Have mercy upon us miferable finners.’’ When 
Bithop Hooper thus addreffes his maker, ** Lord, I am hell, but thou 
art heaven; I am a fink of fin, but thou art a gracious God, anda 
merciful Redeemer, (p. 146.) though his language is coarfe, yet it does 
not fhock us. Bifhop Latimer’s affertion, that ** in no condition 
we fhall know ourfelves or God, except we do utterly confefs our- 
felves to be mere vilene/s and corruption,” is not at all offenfive. Such 
indefinite expreflions of our fenfe of demerit fuggeft no abfurdity, 
becaufe we are fure that there is not upon earth a juft man that doeth 
good and finneth not, and that in many things we offend all. But 
the cafe becomes different when we fpecify particular inftances of 
tranfyreffion. Were a man, for example, of ftrict honefty in his 
dealings to accufe himfelf of extortion and fraud; or a man of un- 
blemifhed chaftity to confefs himfelf guilty of adultery, to pretend to 
repent for this crime, and to beg of Ged that it might be forgiven 
him ; 
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him ; he would have the appearance of trifling with his Maker, or 
rather of infulting him.. We could hardly, indeed, perfuade ourfelves 
that fuch a man was in his right fenfes. Hence it is that the fore. 
cited confeflions of Bradford, inftead of infpiring ferious refleGion 
and humble fentiments, have fomething in them inconceivably ab- 
furd, and inexpreffibly ludicrous. We were not, therefore, a little 


aftonifhed when we found them gravely brought forward by our au- 


thor in aid of his theory of human depravity, and of his opinions on 
the fubject of repentance. The truth is, that they are fignificant of 
nothing but of a ftate of mind, in the higheit degree perturbed and 
agitated, in him who uttered them. 

(To he continued. ) 





4 Summary Account of Leibnitz’s Memoir, addreffed to Lewis the Four- 
teenth, recommending to that Monarch the Conqueft of Egypt, as con- 
ducive to the eftablifhing a fupreme Authority over the Governments 
of Europe. 8vo. Pp. go. 2s. Hatchard. 1803. 


VERY perfon converfant with the hiftory of France knew of 
the exiftence of this memoir, in the archives of the French mo- 
narchy. It had there, however, lain dormant from the moment at 
which it was prefented to Louis the Fourteenth, with a view to fa- 
cilitate the accomplifhment, of his memorable, plan for the eftablith- 


‘ment of an.univerfal monarchy, under the influence and controul of 


France, until the murder of Louis the Sixteenth, and the aflumption 
of the fupreme power by the regicides and rebels, in whofe hands it 
ftill remains. ‘Thefe modern seformers, true, as far as the aggran- 
dizement of their country and the gratification of ambition were 
concerned, to the principles of Louis, the Fourteenth, ranfacked the 
archives of the monarchy for plans and inftruments to enable them 
to attain their object, the eftablifhment of an univerfal republic, or 
rather a. military defpotifm, under the direction and management of 
France. In thofe archives. they found all the military plans which 
they have fince, with too much fuccefs, carried into effect, and 
among others that for the conqueft of Egypt, as exhibited in Leib- 
nitz.’s memoir, which is a philofophical digeft of injuftice and op- 
preflion, having for its obdjeét, the fubjugation of one independent 
country, for the purpofe of deftroying the independence of all others. 
ACuated by this unworthy defire, the philofopher fpared no pains, 
and left no argument unemployed, to perfuade the monarch to em- 
brace the plan, Every topic and every motive which could influ- 
ence the mind of that ambitious prince, are urged’with great ability 
and force; and the advantages of the conqueft are magnified, while 
the difficulties attending its atchievement are under-rated. The me- 
moir, however, failed of its effect, not from any reluctance on the 
part of the king to follow the philofopher’s advice, but from the re- 
verfe of fortune which he experienced on the continent, owing Hy - 
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fteady oppofition of the powers then exifting, who had the fagacity to 
perceive ihe dangers refulting from the overweening ambition of 
France, and the fpirit and refolution to avert them, by the only 
means, by which they ever could, or ever can, be averted. 

It is a fingular faét, that Leibnitz advifed Louis the Fourteenth to 
emplyy the armament which he had fitted out for the purpofe of at- 
tacking Holland, againft Egypt; and that Buonaparté, in his late 
converiation with Lord Whitworth, obferved, that, had he hara 
boured any defigns upon Egypt, he mizht have employed the armas 
ment which he had fitted out for Loutfiana againft that country.— 
This coincidence is curious, inaimuch as it exhibits the nature of 
French perfidy ;—Leibnitz would fcarcely have propofed fuch a plan 
to Louis the Fourteenth had he not known the difpofition of that 
monarch ; and Buonaparte acknowledges the policy of directing a 
force employed for a legal purpofe to the accomplifhment of an un- 
lawful object,—viz. that of attacking a free and independent flate, 
in time of profound peace, and declared amity. We always maine 
tained that this Corfican Ufurper would admit of no reftraint from 
the principles of juftice, the laws of nations, or the obligations of 
treaties; and that, confequently, the cont nuance of peace would 
fStm no obftacle to the execution of a plan, of which he has never, 
for amoment, Joft fight, the recovery of Malta and of Exvypt. 

The editor of this tra feems to entertain a very juft notion of the 
views and defigns of Buonaparté, as our readers will perceive from 
the following pertinent reficctions, with which he cloies his “ Pre« 
fatory Note.” 


« That the point to which the policy of France unceafingly tends, and 
fhort of which her ambition will never preferibe to itfelf bounds, is a po- 
fitive controul over all other ftates (or, in other words, that su/remacy 
which Leibnitz fo zealouily inculcates in the following tract) is demons 
{trated by her conduct in all wars and negociations for peace. And it may 
be ealy to fhow, that the principal caule of the hoitility almolt perpe- 
tually fubfifting between the governments of France and of this country, 
confifts in the eiiential difference of the political fyitems which each has 
fought to eftablith by the iflue of arms or treaties; France uniformly aim 
ing at a Arefonderance over other powers, and at that fupreimacy to which 
fle has now {o nearly attained; whilft England has as uniformly endea- 
voured to fecure her own weight in an eguilibbium of power with other 
fates, in order to preferve that political balance, of which the has ever 
been a fteady fupporter, but which France has ever regarded with morti- 
fication and dilgutt. 

‘ From the adminifiration of Richelieu to that of Buonaparté, France, 
under all her changes, has fieered by the fame ftat; what the former 
painted in his imagination, and contemplated with defire, the latter’ has 
had the fortune to realife. The humiliation of the Houle of Au tria and 
the fubjugation of Spain were leading features in that picture; thele, uo- 
happily, have been effected, and the progre!s to Continental Supremacy hes 
thereby been nearly completed. One fiep mo.e remains, and only one, 
naively, the annihilation of the commercial and naval power of Great Brie 
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tain, and then the work of Universal Supremacy would be accomplifhed. I1 
her endeavour to attain this object, the may find herfelf obliged to pro- 
tract the affault; but the will only the more indulirioufly employ all her 
arts of fubtilty to give to the period of delay and preparation a complexion 
of peace. We may, therefore, do well to keep in mind the words of 
Buonaparté to the Divan of Cairo, at the moment of his departure from 
Egypt, in 1799, as they manifelily comprife the fum of his politics. 

* Convinced, as I have before frequently told you, that uaril J shall strike 
© @ blow that shall crush all my enemies at once, 1 fhall not be able quietly and 
* peaceably to enjoy the fossession of Ecvry, that faireft portion of the 
‘ globe, | have determined to place myfelf at the head of my fquadron, 
* and during my abience have lett the command of the army to General 


_ * Kleber.” 


This laft paflage is extracted from a letter, which has appeared in 
a new work, entitled ** Tableau d’Egypte,” in two octavo volumes, 
of which fome account will be given in our next appendix. We 
have confulted the book, and the paflage is faithfully extracted, and 
tranflated. Never furely was a greater perverfion of the human mind 
exhibited, than in the opening of this memoir, in which Leibnitz 
has the ailurance to call a plan, as unwarrantable as iniquitous, both 
in its motive and object, as any which the wicked ambition of a ty- 
rant ever engendered, mo/? holy and juff. Such wretched and difho- 
neft perverfion is worthy the philofophers of the new fchool. In his 
teafoning, however, on the effects of his plan, if crowned with fuc- 
cefs, his confiftency and talents are more confpicuous. 


«« Since there are thefe three methods of aggrandifement—war, elec- 
tions, and fucceflions; and fince the fiability of the monarchy, and the 
internal happinefs of the people, are beft confulted and promoted by cul- 
tivating the teveral arts and relations of peace with our neighbours in 
Europe, it follows, that war ought to be exclufively empJoyed againti the 
barbarous nations. And, among thefe, it is inconteftible that by oxe for- 
tenate blow (for tiriking whigh the French are moft peculiarly formed by 
nature) whole empires may be at once both fubverted and founded.— 
There indeed will be found the materials for (upreme power, and glory 
incredible ; by which the Mott Chritiian King will find himfelf exalted to 
the authority of General or Chief of Chriftendom, and France become the 
Military School of Europe, the Academy for the confluence of the moit 
diftinguilhed talents, and the Emporium at once of the Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Seay And if honour, and indifputable right to high pre- 
rogative be fought for, the titles and rights of Emperor of the Lait, re- 
covered from the violation of the Turks by the exertions of the French 
(who, formerly, under the Baldwins, held that empire for a time at Con- 
ftantinople) would be thus acquired, together with the power of Univerfal 


Arbitration: an obje@ far more valuable in the efiimation of the wile than 
Univerial Monarchy igelf.” 


Here is the object of modern French ambition pretty accurately 
delineated. Buonaparté, however, has improved on the notable plan 
of Leibnitz, and fubftituted univerfal /ubjugation for univerfal moe- 
narchy, His arbitration is the arbitration of the dayenet, and he wife- 


ly 
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Vy prefers the power and the title of Mafter of the Exft and Emperor 
of the Gauls, to the more circum!cribed honours which the German 
philofopher deftined for his predeceffor, “That the ultimate views of 
Buonaparté, in the invafion of Ezypt was the deltruction of our Laft- 
ern empire, was never a matter of doubt with us; and as he evi- 
dently took his plan from the memoir of Leibnitz, it can fearcely 
be fuppofed, even by the moft incredulous, that he refolved to nea 
glect the moft eflential part of it. 


“ From Egypt, the Duich will, without Borin be firipped of their 
Indian trade, upon which all their power, at the present day, dehends; and they 
will thus be much more immediately and certainly injured, than by the 
greatelt fuccefs of open war.” The Chriftian religh mn willagain flourith in 
Atia and Africa; the world will yield to laws; and all mankind will be 
advanced to the h: ippinefs of mutual corre ip: mdence. So that, unlels we 
except the imaginary ftone of the philotophers, | know not whether an 
object can bec NCeive d in th ough t of greater moment than the conqueft 
of Egypt. “4 


In maintaining the facility with which his plan may be executed, 
Leibnitz points out the ifland of JWalta as a molt important acqui- 
{ition to France ; and if any one could harbour a doubt as to the fact 
of Buonaparté, or the direétory, whichever was the author of the 
fcheme, having adopted it in confequence.of having perufed this me- 
moir, the following pailage muft immediately remove that doubt from 
his mind, 


‘ For many years the navigation of the Mediterranean has become fa- 
miliar to the French vellels, and no danger has ever been experi- 
enced when proper attention has been paid to the feafon of the year. In 
the prefent advanced fiate of nautical knowledge we are ignorant of thole 
wrecks of entire {quadrons which were known to the ancients in this thort 
traverle; and we approach without .any-rilk the fhores of Tripoli, Al- 
giers, and Tunis, the former of which confine upon the territory of Egypt. 
he French and Venetian fhips are continually pafling to and from Can- 
dia; and the traverfe to E gypt, w hich is direct from Candia, is not more 
difficult. . The latter place is diftant from France about two-thirds of the 
courle from Marileilles to Egypt. From whence it follows, that the paf- 
fage caunot prefent any obitacle, fince no oppofition is to be apprehend 


—_ 





* «© Viollandi ex Aig yfto commerciis Indicis nullo megotio depellentur, quibus 
omnis corum potentia hodie mititur ; set longe certius rectiusque affligentur quam jos- 
sit maximo successu belli aperti.’ Here, mutato nomine, We plainly read our 
own deltiny in the calculations of the French government. If itis necefs 
fary toadduce evidence of a fa@ fo obvious, we can give it in the words 
of the proclamation of Buonaparté to bis army upon the 22d of June, 1798, 
at the departure of the F; renchs forces for Egypt: ‘ Soldiers! you are go- 
ing to undertake a conqueft, the effects of which, upon commerce and ¢ ivi- 
lization, will be incalculable. You will give the English a moft fenfible 
blow, which will be followed up with sheir destruction? Interecpted Letters, 
vol. 1. p. 237.” 
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ed, cither to the navigation, or to the debarkation of the troops. And 
to this we are further to add, that the Jsland of Malta will afford a {afe 
tion for the fleet : which island is bound to Fiance by so many ties, the greatest 
fart of the Knights, and the Grand Master of the Order, being French, 
~  € The influence which the preponderance of the French Knights, here 
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| pointed out by Leibnitz, was capable of giving to France in the affairs of 
J the government of Malta, was a political evil that could not fail, fooner or 
fy later, to produce confequences of the moft alarming nature to other pow- 
Bei, ers, We have lived to make full experiment of thofe confequences; and 
i we have likewife obtained the moii pofitive and practical evidence of the 


importance attached by Buonaparté to the acquifition of Malta. In bis 
letter to the Direglory, written immediately after the capture of Valetta, 
he thus declares him/elf: ‘ I have not neglected any thing that could infure 
| to us this illand, Nothing can equal the importance of this place. We 
; at length pollefs, in the centre of the Mediterranean, the firongeft pofi in 
. Europe ; and it will coft dear to thofe who thall diflodge us.’ (Piéces Off 
a | cielles de I Armée d? Eg ypte, or, Picces Diverses, ce. Vere. frartie, p. 10, 12.) 
7 It isa memorable circumflance, and one intimately connected with the 
a facts we are noticing, that the Emperor Charles the Fifth himfelf, previous 
ae to.confirming the a¢t by which, in the year 1530, he ceded Malta and its 
igh dependencies to the Order of St. John of Jerulalem, entertained apprehen- 
La fiens of France obtaining the command of that illand, by means of the 
- Order. ‘ He was afiaid,’ fays Vertot, ‘ left the Grand Mafier, who was 
16 a Frenchman, fhould open the ports of Malta to the fleets of his own coun- 
a try and of her allies.’ (//ist. de ? Ordre de Malthe, L. ix.) n the year 1798, 
we the Commander Bofredon Ranzijat, a Knight of one of the French tongues, 
mE | and who headed the deputation that contigned Malta into the hands of 
Pa Buonaparte, publicly declared, that his profeftion only bound him to take 
4 Bs -up arms againit the Turks, and zor against the I'rench. * A la téte de la de- 
7 mutation etoit le Commandeur Bolredon Ranzijat, chevalier de la ci-devant 
gue d’ Auvergne, qui avoit declaré, que fon devoir étoit de prendre 
les Armes coutre les Turcs, et zon contre les Frangais.’ (Courier de I Egypte, 
ae No. 9, p. 1.)——~Thele contiderations are tufhcient to evince, not only the 
prudence, but the indilpen‘able necellity, in an arrangement that was to 
Hy reftore Malta tothe Order of St. John, of ftipulating for the fecurity com- 
: prehended in the fecond par of the Xth article of the Treaty of 
Amiens; namely, the formal abolition of the French tongues, and the 
exclufion of French fubjects from that Order.” 
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Thefe confiderations certainly evince fomething more; viz. the in- 
bbs difpenfible necefity of keeping Malta in our own haads, for ever, 
ai -unlefs, indeed, by giving t to Ruffia, we could prevail upon her to 
VP form fuch a confederacy azainft France, as would confine her withia 
Ves her ancient limits, which is not probable. The moment we. give up 
af Malta, we muft bid adieu to the Levant trade, refign Egypt to the 
et French, and prepare for an. invafion of Britifh India, at.no very dif- 
tant period. The following hint from Leibnitz was, as it is well 
: known, improved by the invaders of Egypt. 





«In. the cafile of Cairo,” fays this weiter, “ five hundred thoufand 
pounds of gunpowder, as 1 have been informed, are annually made from 
| the 
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the faltpetre produced in Egypt,* the greater pact of which. powder is 
fent to Contiantinop!e.” 


Leibnitz proceeds to fhew that Cairo, which he feems to confider 
as capable of making a more formidable refiftance thafi any other 
place in Egypt, will form no infurmountable obftacle to the fuceefs 
of he grand icheme. And, in order to ftimulate the king to effeét 
its reduction, he reminds him—** the conteft will not ‘then be for 
Dunkirk, o: Gravelines, or Maeftricht, but, for the SovERBIGNTY 
OF THE SEAS, for the Fasrean Empire, for the OVERTHROW OF 
THE Ports, and for UNIVERSAL AKBITRATION; which events 
we have fhewn to be infeparable from the occupation of Egypt.” 
The ftimulus, it muft be admitted, was well calculated to produce 
its defired effect on the mind of Louis the Fourteenth. The road 
to be putfued, after the reduction of Cairo, is next pointed out. 
And on that fubject the Englifh editor makes thefe pertinent ob- 
fervations, 


“ The real obje@ of the invafion of Syria by Buonaparté and of the 
courfe of the French army to Acra’and the coatt of Paleitine, is here ex- 
poled by the Memoir; w hich thews us, that thofe meafuies wer » adopted 
in profecution of that part of Leibnitz’s plan, which poimted out the im- 
portance of ieizing upon the pafs of Alexandretta, in order to encreale the 
lecurity of the Egyptian conquelt. Little did it enter into the profpects of 
the French general, that the port of Acra would preient any material ob- 
tiruction to his progrefs, far lefs that it would be rende red the tvopical 
point of his career, Leibnitz had affirmed, that nothing could prevent the 
prégreis of the army to Alexandretta after the fall of Cairo; and, indeed, 
his opinion is: to be jultified; becaufe the retiftance made at Acra under 
the au‘picesiof Sir Sydney Smith was of a nature {o extraordinary as to lie 
out of ail rules of probable calculation. We thus difcover that the {plen- 
did combination ef naval and military operations, conceived and executed 
by that diltinguithed officer, was crowned with the moft extentive tuccels; 
not only that of repuliing Buonaparté, and compelling him to retive into 


_————, — — — _— 





* « The faltpetre in which Egypt fa profufely abounds was, as might 
be fuppofed, an object of ferious attention to Buonaparté. A commuillion, 
appointed to inveitigate the fources of this important natural produ@ion, 
produced fome memoirs, or reports, hy his Excellency General Andreoily, 
the AmbaTador from the French Republic to this Couit. The clofing pa- 
ragraph of aivextract from one of the é, publithed in the Memoires sur Fg y hast 
isnot without interelt tous. * L’ Egypte a les deux matlé es ei/entie 
le charbon et le ‘alpétre, tout formes; le foufre lui viendra, dang des temps 
opportuns, de Sicile Aar Malice; on augmentera les établiliemens, et l'on 
hmplifiera lamain d’euvre. L’ Egypte pourra fourtiir dela Poudre A nos 
Ifes Francaifes de ka Mediterranée, aux dépdtsde nus armécs.«’ Italic et 
d’ E{pagne, et méme verler a Marfeilles et dans Jes ports des ci-devant 
Languedoc et Rouiiillon une trés grande quantité de falpetre, qui fe 18+ 
pandeca dans les départements meridionaux de la France, et refuera dans 
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Egypt, which we were already apprized of; bul likewife that which we 
here learn, of frulirating the object of fecuring the command cf Syria by 
means of a French force | atio.cd in the pals of Cilicia. 

“ And it is’ a memorable coincidence, (and one which ought to in{pire 
US With icutiments of the mofi devout grajitude), that this fortunate event 
took place at the moment when the exertions of our forces in India had 
jult been diliinguilhed by the conqueit of Myiore, and the annihilation of 
the power on whole co-operation France had depended for our eventual 
expulfion from India. The fack of Seringapatam and death of Vippoo 
Saib took place upon the 4th day of May, 1799; and ypon the 20th day 


of the fame month of May, Buonaparte raived the tiege of Acra, and teil 
back into Egypt.” 


Not only are we indebted to Sir Stoney SmitTH (whofe important 
fervices have been mott inadequately rewarded) tor thus preventing 
the projected invafion of our Indian empire, but for refcuing the 
Turkifh empire from immediate deftruction, and the whole of Lurope 
from the dreadful effects which fuch a revolution: mult inevitably 
have produced ! 


« If Egypt were once to fall, the government of the Porte, convulfed to 
its foundations, would call home every means of defence for the protec- 
tion of the metropolis of the empire. In that event, nothing could be more 
Certain than the revolt of the Pachas; who would then look with confidence 
to an external fupport, would feel that they had a firm place upon which 
they could fix their foot, and woyld joyfully avail themielves of the bene- 
fit of our arts, of our councils, and of our refources. Wheretore, 1 bold- 
ly affirm, that, ff we witL Turkey may be involved in a conflagration of RE- 
BELLION=—(audaciter dico, flagrabit lurcia seditionibus si volemus.) And it, 
ju the moment that we thould invade Egypt, the Porte were implicated m 
the Polith or Hungarian war, the ruin and universal palsy of the whole body of 
the empire, must inevitably ensut—— (jam ruina ipsa, et lotius cor for is paralysis uni~ 
versaiis, induditata etd B® * 


Without echer of thete laft auxiliary events, the. overthrow of the 
‘Turkith empire was certain, if Sir Sipney SmitH had not repulied 
the Muaxpexer oF Jarra, from the walls of Aera. 

The account of the Memoir is followed by a few pages of argu- 
ment, intended to juify the conduét of the Britifh government, tn 
refpect of Malta, If they had given up that fortreis, they would 
have ftood in much greater need of jultification! ‘The editor is en- 
titled to public psa, for his very uleful and very feaionable com- 
munication of a3 docum-nt, at all times important, but, at this pe- 
riod, peculiarly fo, 
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An Effay on Irifh Bulls. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth and Maria 


Edgeworth, 8vo. gs. Johnfon, 1803, 


S the authors of this little volume are perpetvally, in the courfe 

A of it, infifting on their being Englifl, and as the book may 
be fairly confidered ay one great bull, the converfe of Sir hae 
tecle’g 
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Stecle’s celebrated bull may be applied to them, and as, according 
to his apothegm, an Englifhman would blunder if he were born in 
Ireland, fothey fhew that an Irithman will retain his blundering 
faculty though he is born in England. 

The principal tenor of the book is to fhew that bulls, though fup- 
pofed peculiar to Ireland, are to be found among the fayings and 
writings of other nations, though not diftinguifhed by that name; a 
propofition as little requiring proof as that other perfons are affe&ted 
with {wellings in the throat as well as the inhabitants of the Alps, 
though it is among them called by the name of goitre, neither of 
the circumftances are contended for as being pacwilens but it will 
not very eafily be proved that they are not both endemial. 

The initance produced of a bull by Dr. Johnfon, reminds one of 
the obfervation of Sir Callagan O’Brallaghan to Sir Archy Mac 
Sarcafm, in Lovea la-mode, ‘that he has the brogue fo flrong 
himfelt that he does not know good Englifh when he hears others 
Speak it.” hg couplet is alluded to. 

Turn from the glittering bribe your fcornful eye, 
Nor fell for gold what gold can never buy.’ 


Where it is afked triumphantly how any perfon could fell for gold 
what could never be bought for gold. Now it mult be fome degree 
of dulli/m not to know that-to buy and to fell are not exactly cor rrela- 
tive terms ; that /o /e// means to part with for purchafe, an id to dag to 


‘acquire by purchafe ; and that there are certain ///f ng ariicles, fuch 


as health, virtue, and reputation, which may be fold for mo ney, but 
which cannot be bought by money. 

A general error feems to pervade this and other books of the fame 
kind, viz. that the Englith are inclined to defpife the other inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdoms. But though we are a little too ready 
to laugh at the bulls of the Irifh, and the confufion of fhal/ and will, 
common to them and the Scots, a Scotfman or an Irifhman is dlways 
drawn in the drama or the novel as a pattern of courage, benevolence, 
and integrity. And if the authors fhould chufe Sir Archy Mac Sar- 

cafm and Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant as exceptions, let them re- 
member at the fame time, that thofe characters are both drawn by 
an trifhman, 





Animal Biography, or Anecdotes of the Lives, Manners, and Economy 
of the Animal Creation, arranged according to the S\fiem of Linnaus. 
By the Rev. W Bingley, A. B. Fe llow « of the Linnzan Society, 
and late of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 3 vol. tvo. Pp. 16070. 
R. Phillips. 11. 7s. 1803. 


| ie his preface Mr. Bingley modeftly declares, that he lays no 
claim to attention, in this work, ‘‘ except on the {core of “utility.” 
A better claim, however, than this, moft of our readers will proba- 
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bly conclude cannot eafily be preferred; and to this claim his work 
is certainly entitled, as it contains, ina comparatively fma!l compafs, 
a compendium of natural hiflor,, prepared with tafte and judgment, 
an! arranged with regularity and perfpicuity. His care and caution 
too, in excluding thefe ind licate paffages, which unavoidably occur 
in the large: hifories ot this defcription, are highly Meritorious. 

“ To the temale reader [ muft remark, that every indeli. ate fub- 
je@t is f rupuloufly exclud.d The dangerous tendency of the writings 
ot the Comre de Buffon, and a few others, is too generally known to 
ren‘er any tarther apology tor this liberty neceffary.” 

No apology furely can be neceffary tor the exclufion of paflages 
which have a dangerous tendency. Vhe author’s remarks on the ftudy 
of nature, its obje& and ufe, are highly creditable to his under- 
ftanding. Modern philofophers are too apt to make their refearches 
of all kinds the inftruments tor gratifying their pride and for exalt- 
ing themiclves in their own opinion; not fo, Mr. Bingley, who 
juftly conceives that the utmoft poffible ftretch of humon genius, and 
of human talen’s, is only (ufficient tu convince the rational and pious 
man of his own littlenefs ; but we fhall fuffer our author to fpeak for 
himf.lf on this important fubject. 


« It is one material ufe of the fludy of Nature, to illuffrate this greateft 
of all truths :—* That there muit be a God, that he muft be almighty, om- 
nifcient, and infinite in goodne’s ; and that, although he dwells in a light, 
inacceilible to any mortal eye, yet our faculties tee and diftinguith him clearly 
in his works.’ * 

* In thele we are compelled to obferve a degree of greatnefs far beyond 
our capacities to underliand :—we fee an exact adaption of parts compofing 
one ftupendous whole: an uniiorm perlection and goodnels that are not 
only entited to our admiration, but that command fiom us the tribute of 
reverence, gratitude aiid love, to the Parent of the Unive. fe. Every flep 
we tread in our ob/ervations on Nature, affords us indubitable proofs of his 
fuperintendance : from the!e we learn the vanity of all ou. boatted wifdom, 
and are taught that ulefal leiion, humility: we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge our dependance on the p:otecting arm of God, and that, deprived of 
this fupport, we mult, that moment, dillolve into nothing. 

“ Every object in the Creation is fiamped with the characters of the 
infinite perfection and overflowing benevolence of its Author. If we exa- 
mine with the moll accurate difcrimination the Conftruction of badies, and 
remark even their mo{t minute parts, we fee clcarly a neceliary dependance 
that each has upon the other: and if we attend to the vait concurrence of 
caules that join in producing the feveral operations of Nature, we flia'l be 
induced to bel'eve further, that the whole world is one connected train of 
caviles and effects, in which all the parts, either nearly or remotely, have a 
neceilary dependance on each other. We fhall find nothing iniulated, no- 
thing dependant only on itielf. Each part lends a certain fupport to the 
others, and takes in return its {hare of aid from them, 
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« Previoufly to entering farther imto the tubjeci, we will examine fora 
moment that part of every animal body called the E ye, which, though one 
of the molt confpicuous, is not fill the moii lurpribng part of the body. 
Here we have exhibited to us hicety Oo. formation, connections and ules, 
that aftonith us. We ‘ee 1 placed ina bony orbit, lined with fat, as an 
ealy focket in which it reits, and in wh ch ali its motions , ead} ly take place, 
We find it turnithed, among many others, with tho e wonderful contrivances 
the Ins, pupil, and different humours; and that incomprehentible mechana im 
the optic nerve, which affords to the bram, in a m ner greatly beyond our 
conc eptions, the images of externat objects, — How admi able is the cons 
ftruction of the Ske'eton: every particular bove adi ple d pecu'iarly to the 
mode of life and habits of the anima! potl fling it. “The mu cular fy fem 
is ftill more entitled to our wonder; an id if we center into examination of 
the vifcera, the tkin, and the other parts of the body, we can hx no bounds 
to ge altontihment. 

‘ But all the common operations of Nature, grevt as they are, become 
in general fo familiar to us, that in a great meaure they « ceale to attract 
our notice, Thus alfo all the ufual powers of animal }ile, which, were the 
but adverted to, could not fail to aflect the mind with the molt aweful im- 
preifions, are fuftered to operate unheeded, as if unfeen.—We all know, 
for example, that, whenever inclination prompts to it, we can, by a very 
flight exertion of our vital facu'ties, raife our hand to our head. Nothing 
feems more fin p le, or more Caly than this action ; yet when we atlempt to 
form an idea of the way in which that incorpo: c' extitence that we cail 
mind, can operate upon matter, and thus put it in notion, we are perfectly 
Jott in the i incomprehenfible immenfity that furrounds us. When we try to 
‘Invetiigate the properties of matter, we perceive that by paticnce and at- 
tention we can make a aa ls in attainments to which, according to out 
limited ideas, bounds can fearcely be affigned. “The motions of the plat iets 

can be afcertained, their diflances mealured, and their periods afhpyned. 
The Mathematician can demoniirate with the moit decifive certainty, that 
no Fly can alight upon this globe which we habit, without communi- 
cating motion to it; and he can a certan, if he chufes to do it, with the 
moft accurate precifion, what muli be the exact amount of the motion thus 
produced. In this train of invefiigation the mind o! a Newton can diiplay 
its f{uperior piety’ and foar to a height that exalts it far above the reach of 
others ; and yet, mn tryin gz to explai n the cau'e of animal motion, the me -anelt 
reptile that ed upon ihe g g' ‘ound is, humiliating as the thought may be, 
on a footing of perfect equalily with a Newton: they can alike exert the 
powers conferred on them by the Almighty Creator, without being able to 
form the {malle{t idea of the w ay in whi ch they are enabled to produce thefe 
effects, Man, however, can contemplate thele effects ifhe will: and man, 
perhaps alone, of all the animals that exif on this globe, is permilied, by 
contemplating the wonders that thele unfold, to form, if he pleafes, fome 
idea of his own nothingneis, with a view to moderate his pride, and thus 
to exalt himfelf above the uncon{cious agents that furround him.” 


This indeed is the true ufe of fuch fludies, to look “through Nae 
ture up to Nature’s God,” and this it is that diftinguifhes the Chriftian, 
from the Jnfizel, philofopher. 

“ It does not become us to pry too boldly into the defigns of God: the 
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lives are but thofe of a day, are unable to judge of the councils of that Pros 
vidence, whole economy regards, not the objects merely of our fenies, but 
the whole tyftem of Nature. We cannot {crutinize the performances ot 
God, nor can we pothbly, with all our boafited wifdom and cunning, dilco- 
ver the grand connections between incidents that lie widely feparate in 
time, and which are only known to power infinitely furpafling ours. The 
Creator did not plan the order of Nature according to our confined prin- 
ciples of economy. The ftupendous performance of the Deity is one 
throughou#the Univerfe ; and if Providence does not always calculate ex- 
actly according to our mode of reckoning, it would but become our inferior 
fiations and judgment, inticad of induflrioutly fecking out imperfections, to 
di'cover that thele he alone in cur own erroneous powers of diicrimina- 
tion. Jt would be well, if, infiead of looking to felt-intereft only, in the 
works of the Creation, we could, according to a late writer, contider thefe 
things in the fame light as when diflerent ‘eamen are waiting at one port 
for fair winds, each to the country to which he is bound; where we plainly 
fee it impoflible that all thould be ‘atistied. 

“ In Lapland, and fome others of the Northern regions, Providence has 
kindly contrived that what would feem an evil, and is in fome refpects an 
inconvenience to the inhabitants, fhould become a means of their preferva- 
tion, ‘They are pefiered with multitudes of Gnats which teaze them fo 
much by their flings, that to detend themfelves they have recour e to {mear- 
ing their jaces, and keepmy conttantly a thick {moke in their coitages. 
The'e infecis depolit their eggs in the water, and thus bring into the coun- 
try immenfe numbers of aquatic birds, which feed on them; and which 
wonftitute the principal fupport of the inhabitants; and thus are the/e peo- 
ple unhappy in the very circumiiance that procures them Ife. If it be 
afked why it is necefiary they thould be unhappy in order to live; we 
anfwer, that, having developed one itep, we find ourfelves involved as 
deeply in obicurity, as thofe whote thort-tightednefs has not penetrated 
thus far; but we are tanglit by this not to reft too fecurely on our own 
judgments (whiclrafe freq: ently | wilt without a proper bafis), when we are 
about to cenlure the periormances of fuperior intelligence; and to {uppote 
that as one flep more than we {u!pected has been explained, fo might the 
rett_ be rendered equally clear, had we but the capacity te gomprehend 
them. 

“ Tn oar own country birds are, almoft invariably, canfidered as injurious 
to the indufiry of the farmer; they are faid to devour his crops, and to de- 
firoy at leaft one half of the fruits of his labour. Little does the farmer 
fulpeci, that, were he depris ed of thele fo much detetled creatures, but a 
very {mall portion of the prefent preduce of the Earth cou'd be brought to 
perfection, Their manure alone is of very confiderable value ; but all the 
flender-billed birds, the Lark, Black-bird, Thruth, Red-breait, Goldfinch, 
Hedge-fparrow, and inany others, hve almoft entirely on infects; and are 
therefore peculiarly beneficial to him. Even thole that devour the gral 
deitroy infinitely more of the noxious mfects, than will compen!ate for any 
damage they commit: it has been calculated, with feme accuracy, that a 
fingle pair of the commen Sparrows, while their young is in the net, dee 
firoy on an average above ¢4) ce thousand Caterpillars every week. Does the 
farmer confider this, and yet iffue an unlimited edict for their defiruction ? 
Mankind tn general want ay reper degree of confidence in that Being, who 
capuot form any thing in vain: trufling only if their own judgment, which, 
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every moment of their lives they find in error, they impiou/y cenfure, only 
becaul e they cannot underti and. 

‘ From all the preceding ob-ervations, it appears that Natural Hiftor 
affords us a much more extenfive moral thin lias § ze nerally been lupy moled, 
And the blind Cu! At ach “ hich fo. merly was the princi} alimotlve in makin i 
collections and fiudying the fclence, is now giving way to more nobe and 
more etlima lle ideas; and there ates yet, ‘in the intiructive book of Na» 
tue, many leaves, ohich hitherto no mortal has peruied.” * 


The anecdotes of the monkey are, many of them at leaft, particu- 
larly curious ; but it is impoflible to follow the author through fuch 
a work as this , and we fhall, theretore, confine ourfelves (Oo one or two 
extraéts, which will fuffice to thew the nature of the ftyle and manner 
in which he treats his fubjeét. Thefe extracts fhall be taken trom 
that part.of the work which canine the peculiarities of an animal 
belt known to Englifhmen, and which we particularly recommend to 
the attention ct Mr. Dinr. 


« To no animal,” fays Mr. B. moft truly, “ is mankind fo much indebt- 
ed for fervices and affection as to the Dog : among al! the various orders of 
animal beings, no one has hitherto been found {fo entirely adapted to our 
ufe, and even to our protection, as this. His diligence, his ardour, and his 
obedience, have been truly obferved to be nexhanttible - and his dilpoti- 
tion is fo friendly, that, unlike ev ery other animal, he teems to reme “uber 

only the benefits he receiv es; he foon forgets our blows, and intiead of dif- 
covering refentment while we chaflife him, he expofes himlelf to torture, 
and even licks the hand from whence it proceeds,” 


Our author then relates many extraordinary inflances of fa; gacity 
prayed by the different varieties of the canine {pecies. 


« Mr. Ray, in his Synopfis of Qui acrupeds , informs us of a blind beggar 
oe was Jed through the fireets of Rome by a middie-fized Dog. This 
Dog, betides leading his ma(ter in fuch a manner as to protect him from all 
danger, learned to diiinguifh not only the fireets, but the houles where he 
was acculiomed to receive alms twice or thrice a week. Whenever the 
animal came to any one of thefe fireets, with which he was wel! acquaint- 
ed, he would not leave it til acall hod been made at every houle where 
his maiier was ufua’ ly fuccelsful in his me titions. When the beggar began 
to ath alms, the Dog ‘lay down to refi; but the man was no fooner fer ved 
or refuled, than the Do g vole fpontaneouly, and without either o dcr or 
lign, proceeded to the other houles where the beggar generally received 
lome gratuity. ‘1 ob.erved, (lays he) not without pleature and iurprile, 
that whena halfpen ny was th: own from a window, fuch was the fagacity 
and attention pt this Dog, that he went about in quel of it, took it from 
the ground with his mouth, and put it into the blind man’s hat. Even 
when bread was thrown down, the : animal would not talle it, unlefs he re- 
ceived it from the hand of his mailer, 

Without any other infiruc tion than imitation, a Maftiff, when actl- 
dentally fut from a houfe which his matter frequented, uniformly rang the 
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bell for admittance. Dogs can be taught to go to market with money; te 
repatr to a known butcher, and to carry home the meat in fafety :— 

“ There is a Dog, (fays Mr. Smellie), at prefent belonging to a grocer 
in Edinburgh, who bas for fome time anruled and aftonithed the people in 
the neighbourhood. A man who goes through the tireets ringing a bell 
and felling penny pies, happened one day to treat this Dog with a pye. 
The next time he heard the pyeman’s bell, he ran to him with impetuofity, 
feized him hy the coat, and would not fuiler him to pals. The pyeman, 
who underiivod what the anima! wanted, thewed him a penny, and pointed 
to his malier, who jiood at the fireet-door, and taw what was going on. 
The Dog immediately fupplicated his malier by many humble ge!tures and 
looks. The matier put a penny into the Dog’s mouth, which he inflantly 
delivered to the pyeman, and received his pye. This tratlic between the 
pyran and the grocey’s Dog has been daily practifed for months palt, and 

ill continues.” * 

‘« In the year 1760, the following incident occurred near Hammerfmith: 
—Whilft a man of the name of Richardfon, a waterman of that place, 
was jleeping in his boat, the vellel broke trom her moorings, and was car- 
ried by the tide, under a Weii-country barge. Fortunately for the map bis 
Dog happened to be with him, and the fagacious animal awaked him by 
pawing his face, and pulling the collar of his coat, at the inftaat the boat 
was filling with water: he teized the opportunity, and thus faved himfelt 
from otherwile inevitable death.” + 

“« Mr. C. Hughes, a fon of The!pis, had a wig which generally hung on 
a peg in one of his rooms, He ove day lent the wig to a brother plaver, 
and fome time alter called on him. Mr. Hughes had his Dog with him, 
and the man happened to have the borrowed wig on his head. Mr, 
Hughes ftayed a little while with his friend, but, when he left him, the 
Dog remained behind: for fome time he ftood, looking full mthe man’s 
face, then making a fudden fpring, leaped on his fhoulders, feized the wig, 
and ran ctf with it as faft as he could; and, when he reached home, he en- 
deavoured by jumping 40 hang it‘up in its ufual place.” 

“ ‘Phe tame Dog was one afternoon pafling through a field in the fkirts 
of Darimouth, where a wafher-woman had hung out ber linen to dry: he 
flopped and furveyed one particular fhirt with attention, then ieizing it, 
he dragyed it away through the dirt to his mafter, whofe fhiit it proved 
to be.”’? 

« During a fevere ftorm, in the winter of 1789, a thip, belonging to 
Newcafile, was-loft near Yarmouth; and a Newfoundland Dog alone ef- 
caped to fhere, bringing in his mouth the .captain’s pocket-book. He 
Janded amulit a number of people, feveral of whom in vain attempted to 
take it from him. The fagacious animal, as if fenfible of the importance 
of the charge, which, in all probability, was delivered to him by his perifh- 
ing mafier, at length leapt fawmingly againtt the breatt of a man, who had 
aliracted his notice among the crowd, and delivered the book 'tobm. The 
Deg unmediately returned to the place where he had landed, and watehed 
with great attention for all the things that came from the wrecked vellel, 
feigivg them, and endeavouring-to b.ing them to land.” 





* * Philofophy of Natural Hifiesy.” “ + Ann, Reg. iii, 90,” 
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As that valuable animal the Blsod-hound has been lately felected as 
a fubject of abufe, by the fapient journalifts of the day, who are 
wholly ignorant of his properties and his nature, it is but fair to ref- 
cue him from the obloquy which ignorance and flupidity have thus 


calt peat him, 


The Bleod-hound was in great requeft with our anceflors; and, as it 
was aid ibie for the fineneis of its fcent, it was fre quently employed i in 
recovering game that had efcaped wounded from the hunter. It would 
follow, with great certainty, the footiieps of a man to a confiderable dif- 
tance: and, in barbarous and uncivilized times, when the thief or murderer 
had fled, this ufeful creature would trace him thro ugh the thickelt and moft 
fecret coverts ; nor would it ceafe its purfuit till mt had taken the felon, 
For this realon there was a law in Scotland, that whoever denied entrance to 
one of thefe Dogs, in purfuit of itolen goods, fhou'd be deemed an accetlary. 

 Blood-hounds were formerly wled in certain diliricts lying between 
England and Scotland, which were much inieticd by robbers and mur- 
derers ; and a tax was Jaid on the inhabitants, for keepii 1g and maintaining 
a certain number of them.” 


But, alas! there are other good things, befides Blcod-hounds, that 
were “in great requeft with our anceft.rs,” which are fadly ont of 
fafhion in thefe degenerate times; fuch, for inftanee, as national 
honour, national dignity, national {pirit—conjugal faith, morals, and 
virtue! “The following anecdote of a Terrier, the lait we fla‘! ex- 
tract, almoft exceeds credibility. 


© The Terrier * has a moft acute fmell, and is the natural enemvy of the 
fmaller quadrupeds, as Rats, Mice, Weazels, &c. He poffeties fo much 
courage as to attack even the Badger, and tlou sh fometimes very roaghly 
uled, fufiains the combat with determined fo: titude. 

“ An anecdote related by Mr. Hope, und well authenticated by other 
perfons, fhews alfo that this animal is both capable of refentment when in- 
jured, and of great contrivance to accomplith it; and that it is even pof 
tefled of a certain power of combining ideas and communicating them to 
one of its own {pecies, fo as to produce a certain preconcerted coniequence; 
‘A gentleman of Whitmore, in Staffordthire, ufed to come twice a year fo 
town, and being fond of exercije, generally periormed the journey on 
horieback, accompanied moft part of the way by a faith{ul little Terrier 
Dog, which, leit he might lofe it in town, te always Icft to the care of 
Mrs. Langford, the landlady at St. Alban’s ; and on his return he wes fure 
to find his little companion well taken care of. The gentleman calli ling one 
time, as ufual, for his Dog, Mrs. Langford ap; peared before him with @ 
woeful countenance :—* Alas! Sir, your Terrier its lof! Our great Houles 
dog and he had a quarrel, and the poor Terrier was fo worried and bit Hee 
fore we could part them, that I thought he could never have get the betrer 
of it. He however crawled out of the yard, and no one faw him foralmolt 
a week: he then returned, and brought with him another Dog, biyves by 
far than ours, and they both together fell on our g. cat Dog, and bit bim lo 
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unmercifully, that he has fcarcely fince been able to go about the yard, or 
to eat his meat. Your Dog and his companion then difappeared, and have 
never fince been feen at St. Alban’s.” The gentleman heard the flory with 

tience, and endeavoured to reconcile himielf to the lofs. On his arrival 
at Whitmore, he found his little Terrier; and on enquiring into circum- 
ftances, was informed that he had been at Whitmore and had coaxed away 
the great Dog, who it feems had, in confequence, followed him to St. Alban’s 
and completely avenged his injury.” * 


Mr. Bingley has exerted uncommon diligence and induftry, in his 
colleGtion of facts. The ftile of his narrative is eafy and perfpi- 
cuous ; his remarks are appofite, ingenious, and acute; and he fuffers 


no opportunity to efcape of conveying to his readers good religious 
and moral precepts. 


— — a, 





— 


Abdoliatiphi Hiftorie A-xy'ti compendium, Arabic? et Latine. Partim 
ipfe vertit, partim a Pocockio verfum edendum curavit, Notifque illus- 
travit F, White, 8. T. P. Eeclefie Gloceftrienfis Prabendarius, et 
Ling. Arab. in Academié Oxontenfi Profeffor. gto. Pr. 321. 
Oxonii: typis Academicis, impenfis Editoris. Proftat venalis 
apud J. Cooke, Hanwell et Parker, Oxonii; J. White, Flect- 
ftreet ; D. Bremner, Strand; ct R. Faulder, Bond-ftreet, Lon- 
dini. 1800. 


4 GYPT is a country which more, perhaps, than any other on 
the globe, has roufed the curiofity, and attraGted the attention, 
of the inquifitive and philofophic part of mankind. There is cer- 
tainly no country in the world which is better intitled to this pre- 
eminence of nowce, whether we regard the high antiquity of. its 
hiftory, its carly improvement in civilization, the peculiarities of iis 
climate, foil, and productions, or the wonderful monuments which, 
even in its now degraded circumiftances, it {till exhibits to the afto- 
nifhed traveller, as proofs of its former power and magnificence. 
The political events of the prefent times, by rendering it an object ot 
uncommon importance in the eyes of all Europe, have greatly in- 
creafed the intereft which, on i's own account, it has never failed to 
excite ; fo that every publication which profeffes to contain informa- 
tion with refpe& to it, is fure to meet with as favourable a reception 
as its real merits can reafonably demand. 

In this difp:fition of the public mind it is impoffible to fuppofe 
that the work now before us will be overlooked or negleéted. On 
the contrary, we are fully perfuaded that for this beautiful edition, 
and accurate tranflation, of it, both the learned in general, and the 
lovers of Arabian literature in particular, will confider themfelves as 
greatly indebted to Profeflor White. Ort a country fo highly cele- 
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brated as Egypt it muft be peculiarly gratifying to know what was 
the actual fituation 600 years ago. At that time little or nothin 

concerning it was known in Europe, which was then immerfed in 
the thickeft darknefs, and giollett fuperftition of the middle ages. 
The value of the woik will neceffarily rife in the reader’s eftimation, 
when he is told that the author of it was a man of great learning, 
acute obfervation, and indefatigable refearch ; that he was, for the 
moft part, an eye-witnefs of what he relates ; and, above all, that he 
was, as appears from the whole-tenor of his book, a perfon of high 
worth, benevolence, and piety ; a devout Muffulman, and the friend 
of human kind. His verac ity may, therefore, be fafely depended on, 
and is, indeed, fully corroborated by the teftimony of every fubfe- 

uent writer on Egypt. 

After a handfome and appropriate infcription of the book to Sir 
William Scot, a man diflinguifhed by eminent merit of every kind, 
Dr. White, in a well-written preface, adveris to the curious nature 
of the fubje& on which Abdollatiph writes ; to his laudable ardour 
in the purfuit of knowledge; and to the fuperior advantages which 
he enjoyed for profecuting his inquiries with regard to Egypt. The 
’ Profeffor then explains his own motives for undertaking this edition, 

together with the helps and ob{ftacles which aided or embarraffed him 
in his progrefs, Among the latter he mentions the great difference 
of idiom, both in {peaking and in writing, between the Afiatic and 
European ftiles: a difference which he modeftly pleads in excufe for 
any harfhnefs or inelegance which may be found in the tranflation, 
But although, i in our opinion, he has no occafion for fuch a plea, yet 
all genuine fcholars will be ready to acknowledge its validity. The 
well know that it is no eafy matter to accommodate the bold and 
glowing expreflions of the Eaft, to the colder and more phlegmatic 
conceptions of the weftern world. ‘They will, therefore, cordial] 

congratulate the learned Editor, whofe Latinity is, in the higheft 
degree, both perfpicuous and chatte, on or fuecefs with which he has 
furmounted this difficulty, and, indeed, on the gereral ability with 
which he has performed hi rer 

The preface is followed by fome account of the Author's life, of 
which, for the information of our readers, we prefent them with the 
following rapid fketch. 

Abdollatiph Ben Jofeph Ben Mohammed was born at Bagdad, the 
capitalof Chaldzxa, in the year of the Hejra ¢57, of Chrift 116. 
His father, Jofeph, a man of letters, took care to have his fon in- 
{tru&ted in all the learning which could be ac quired in his native city, 
at that time the feat of the Califs of the family of the Abbatlides, and 
a feminary of arts and fciences. Here he ftudied, with great fuccels, 
not only grammar, rhetoric, logic, hiftory, and poetry, .but alfo the 
dofrines of the Koran, and particularly medicine, which was de- 
figned to be his future profeffion. In his 28th year he removed to 
Moful, in Mefopotatmia, where he hoped to increafe his Rores of li- 
terature; but in this he was fomewhat difappointed. The principal 
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fludy of the: place was chemiftry, on which he afterwards thought 
that he had fpent too much of his time. He contrnued there, haw. 
ever, for a year, and read a courfe of Ie€tures m one of the colleges, 
He then proceeded to Domafius, where he contraéted an intimacy 
with many Jearned men, and compofd feveral books. From Da- 
mafeus he vilited Jerufalem ; and having there heard that the famous 
Saladin, who had co:.quered Egypt, and was then endeavouring to 
wreft the Holy Land trom the Chriftians, was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Ptolemais or Acra, he went thither, both to pay 
his refpedis to that great charm pion of the Mohammedan c.ufe, and 
alfo, as is probable, to folicit his fafe-condu@ and proteétion ina 
journey to Egypt which he had proje@ted. On his arrival, however, 
he learned that the Emperor, who had juft received, from the Chrif- 
-tians, a jevere defeat, was, on that account, labouring under great 
depr thon of fpirits, fo that he could not be admitted to his prefence. 
But the weight of this difappointment was confiderably alleviated by 
the kind reception with which he met from the generals of the im- — 
perial army, and principally from Boaddin Ebn Shaddad, who then 
bore the office of Kadilifkir, or Military Judge. 

This Boaddin, himfelf a learned man, who afterwards wrote the 
life of Saladin, publifthed, with a Latin verfion, by Schultens, hav- 
ing been before informed from Moful of Abdollatiph’s fame, recom- 

mended him to the chief perfonages of the Emperor’s court ; and, 
among others, to Al- Fadel, who offered, of his own accord, if our 
author would put off his journey to Egypt, and return to Damafcus, 
to tettle on him there a yearly penfion. This offer, however, Abdol- 
Jatiph declined: Al- Fadel, therefore, wrote letters, in his favour, to 
his own agent in Egypt, who received him hofpitably when he ar- 
rived at Cairo, provided a houfe for him, and not only furnifhed him 
“with money and fervaats, but alfo introduced him to the chief per- 
fons in the adminiftration of the government, by whom were con- 
ferred on him many ,pre‘ents, and other proofs of efteem. And that 
their kindatrentions to him might {affer no diminution, Al- Fadel, 
his patron, as often as he wrote to the Divan of Egypt on the affairs 


Sof the émpire, which he. generaily did every ten days, never failed, 


rin his letters, to-fignity how highly he refpeéted him. 
~One caufe of ovr author's journey to Epypt was his ardent defire 
“to became acquainted withthe illuftrious Mofes Maimonides, whofe 
.Teputsnion for medical knowledge,cand other branches of fcience, 
was then at its height.. -Here he refided till he heard that Saladin had 
concluded a truce with the Franks, and had returned to Jerufalem. 
2 This he conceived to be a proper time for waiting on that Prince ; 
who, deing fond of litcrature and learned men, charged the treafury 
tf Damafcus witha penfion to our author of 30 pieces of gold per 
month. It was a‘terwards, by Saladin’s children, augmented to 100. 
Abundantly fatisfied with this appointment, he returned to Da- 
malcus, where he dedicated all his time and attention either to the 


‘acquilition, or to the communication of knowledge. He {tudied par- 
ticularly 
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ficularly the writings of the more antient phyficians, negle€tin 
Avicenna and the modern chemifts, whom, in his youth, he had preatl 
admired. In this manner he lived till the death of Saladia, whic 
happened A. H. 589; when he attached himfclf to that Emperor's 
fons, in whofe fuite he paffed fome time in Egypt, highly diflinguithed 
by thetr liberality and favour. 

At length, when thefe young princes were, by their uncle Malek 
Al-Adel, difpoffeffed of the government of Egypt and Syria, he quitted 
their fervice, and retired to Jerufalem, where, for fome time, he 
read leGtures, om various fubjeéts, in the great temple, which was 
called Al-Akfa, and wrote many books. Returning thence, for the 
third time, to Damafcus, (A. H.-604), he took apartments in the 
college founded by Al-Aziz, was attended by a great number of {tu- 
dents, became very celebrated as a phyfician, compofed many treatifes 
on the art of healing, and praétifed it with uncommon fuccefs.. He 
afterwards travelled, through Berrhoea, into the provinces of Al-Rum, 
(by which name the Arabians diftinguifhed Greece, after the Roman 
empire was tranflated to Byzantium,) where he lived many years: 
and when he had vifited the cities of Syria, Armenia, and Afia Minor, 
at that time governed by princes of the Seljuk and Atabek dynatties, 
in whofe courts he exercifed his profeffion, and to fome of whom-he 
dedicated books, he determined once more to return to Damafeus, 
and fettle there. He wifhed, however, in the firft place, to make 
the accuftomed pilgrimage to Mecca, and to take Bagdad in his way, 
that he might have an opportunity of prefenting fome of his works 
to Al-Monftanfer-Billali, the Calif then on the throne. But om reach- 
ing Bagdad he fell fick, and ended his days in his native city, (A H. 
629. A.D, 1233. Et. 73.) after an abfence from it of five and: 
forty years. 

Hence it appears that our learned hiftorian was twice in Egypt, 
once in the reign of Saladin, and again in that of his fons: and, ale 
though it is no where exprefsly mentioned how long he lived there, 
yet, from feveral circumftances, it be fuppofed that the period 
of his refidence included many estes: uringral this time, he fedu- 
loufly applied himfelfto inveftigate the various produGtions of nature, 
the wonderful remains of antiquity, and whatever elfe was defervi 
of notice in that far-famed country,” with the view of writing its 
hitory. This defign he accomplithed in a work confifting of thirteen 
chapters, or fections, which he often mentions by the name.of | Al- 
Kitab Al- Kabir, or the Great Book, and of which the lofs may, be 
deemed a misfortune to the Republic of Letters. 

Withing however, amidft fuch copious materials, to diftingtith 
what he himfelf had feen from what he had learned, ¢ither from baoks 
or from the communications of othets, he reduced the refults of his 
perfonal abfervation into the form of a fepatate work, containing 
two treatifes, the firlt of which difcuffes the wonders’of nature and 
of art; the fecond records chiefly fome memorable events which hap- 
pened under his own eye. This is the work which is now beforeus, 
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ard which bears’ the title of Al-Kitab Al-Sagir, the Little Book, oF 
Mokbratir, the Compendium, 

How well our author, fays Profeffor White, was qual fied for exe. 
guing fuch a work we may conclude, not only from the opportunities 
which he had of knowing the country, but alfo from bis learning, 
which enabled him to employ thefe opportunities to the bett advan. 
tae. Ofaibay anteminent Arabian biographer, trom whom we have 
derived the gr ater part ot our information re{peSting Abdollatiph, 
praies bim as a man of fingular erudition, and as a phyfician of the 
highelt merit. This writer, at the end of Abdollatiph’s lite, gives, 
according to his cuftom, a catalogue of his works, amounting to more 
than 1*0, of which fome treatof Medicine, others of Natural Hif- 

tory, others of curious and ufetul quell ons conneéted with general 
literature. Jalaloddin alfo, a writer of great repute and credit among 
she A,ybians, when he mentions, in his Hittory o' Egypt, the prin. 
cipalperfons. who have merited fame tor ttre ngth of intellect and 
know lec re at Fience, defcribes Abdollatiph as a confummate phyl- 
cian, philofopher, and hitbogi: in, who had written a great variety of 
books, on a great Variety of topics. 

The firit ot onr-author’s treatifes jn this work, is divided into fix 
chapters, of which the fubje€ts are as follow. I. Of the peculiarities 
of [vypt in general, Of the plants peculiar to it. “IIT. Ot its 
remarkable animals, JV. Of its anticnt monuments. V. Of what 
js curious in the tirudlure of its thips and edifices, VI. Of what 
delerves ni Hig in its cookery, and difhes for the t-ble. The fecond 
treatile has only three chapters ; the }. of which relates to the incre- 
ment ot the Nile, its caules, and laws; the Il. and II]. toa re- 
tnarkable deficiency in the overflowing of that river for two fuccel- 
five years, a circumitance which was attended with moft deplorable 
ann ali? which nearly deitroyed the population of the country. 

{hall lay before oug readers, from thefe different chapters, fome 
fpecimens of the kimd of entertainment and inftruQion which the 
author altords, in order to enable th em tO forma proper judgime: nt of 
the value of bis bool. 


“ One pecull acity of the climate of Egypt is that no rain falls in it, none 
at léalt of ai) con! equ ce, € nec all m the bh Nig lhe r parts. With r yard 
te the lower, there 4ré copious {héwers, but yet not fufficient for the pure 
pofes ot Butbari@ry: Dut ‘about Dadiiata; Ale xandria, and the parts acja- 
went, they have abundance of raia water, of which the ydrnk. ‘there is, 
however, in the land of kyypt, peither fpring nor river, but the Nite 
only.” (P.7.) 

f* 9 Aidothee vf ifs peculjarities is that the fealons of the year deviate, 
at were, trom their’ proper nature: for thofe fealons which, in other cow, 
dites, are chiefly characterized by dyought, viz. the .wumer and autu 
are, ip ExyP!, the moit_ m aill, on account of the increafe and overilown 
of the Nile, which iwells an fuminer, and in autumn covers the gre 
Duti ing thele feafons, in Other countrik 8, the waters decrea’e, and alc a 
tented ; in thors more appropriate to niciure the winter and ipung: be’ 
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Egypt ts then, in the highett degree, parched and dry, For this re ‘afon its 
atine!phere is traque ntly corrupt, and fubjyeci to change, Putrid ditiempers, 
proceeding trom yellow bile and phlegm, p evail among the inhabitants. 
You will (uldom; indeed, find, among them, difeales w holly bilious; but 

phlegm abounds among them, even in young perions, and thole who are of, 
an aduft temperature, Indigeition alio, tur the molt part, accor) anes 
the yellow bile, and their diicales are more fequent about the ead of au- 
tani and in the beginning of winter: ae they generally have a favourable 
termination.. Acute difte unpers, which {pring trom a fupertiuous quantity, 
of blood, and occation fudden deat! }, are rare among them; but even with 
regard to the more healthy of them, they are sted with trem ors, and in- 
dolence, an alteration of colo wr, and a lis idne! Se of countenance. You will 
feldom meet with a periou of florid’ complexion, or fanguine a!pect.’ Their 
children are weak, often deformed, wer without the rofy appearance of 
health: but they commonly grow lufly and hand.ome after they have palt 

ther 20th year. As to their acutenels, intellectual ardour, and agility of 
motion, the!e are to be attributed to the natura! heat of the country ; for 
ifs humidity is accidental. And hence the inhabitants of the Said are more 
aduit, of a drier temperament, and generally ofa duthy complexion; but 
thofe of Follata, and as far as Damiata, have a moilier conititation of body, 
and are generally white. Andas the antient Egyptians perceived that the 
culture of their land depended on the Nile, they made the beginning of aus 
tuma the beginning of their year: for this is the time when tlic Nit lc aftains 
si hisheit Innit of its increale.” see Y—11.) 


The third chapter of this treatife commences with a minute de- 
f-ription of the well-known proces ge hatching chickens by means 
of artificial heat; but it is rather long, and not very fufceptibl of 
ebridgment. ‘The following ts Abdollatiph’s account of the Hip a 
potamus or river horiz, 

« “Phis antinal is found in the lower tra€ts of the country, particularly in 
the river at Damiata, It is of vati fize, of a terrib’e a'pect, beg extraordi- 
ary itrength. It purfues vetiels, and ‘finks theg ; ‘o that ‘uch of them as 
tt reaches are fure to be loii. - It reftembles the butlalo more ‘the in the horle, 
except that it has no horns. There isa hoarfenefs in its voice, like the 
Heighing of a horfe, or rather of a mule. It has a large head, wide jaws, 
fharp teeth, a broad chet, a tumid belly, and thort legs. Hs attack is heree, 
its impetuofity violent, its form dreadful, and its cu inning formidable. A 
perfon who was accuftomed to hunt thele creatures, to difle@ them, and to 
examine their ftrudture both internal and entertal, informed me that the 
animal is really an enormodas hog; and that its inward as well as outward 
parts differ nothing i in form from thee of the hog, but in ma; gnitugle of di- 

enfion only. In Nitowal’ s book too, concerning avimals, 1 have feen what 
confirms this. His words are thefe: ‘There is found, in the Nile, the river 
hog, which is of the fize of the elephant. Its head is like the head of the 
mule, and its hoof like that of the camel.’ He likewile tnys, ‘that if the 
fat of its back be melted, and drank, by a woman, in barley broth, i¢ will 


render her immoderately fat... There was one of them in the river at Da- 
miata, which attacked the barks and funk them, fo that the patiengers who 
ent that way incurred great danger. Another, on Jand, made havoek 


7 


emonsz the buffaloes, the oxen, and the men; it alfo deliroyed the fianding 
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corns and the roots of vegetables. The people tried every art to kill them. 
They endeavoured to catch them by {preading ftrong nets$ and many per- 
fons allembled againtt them with va:ious kinds of arms, and other inftru- 
ments: but they had no ‘uccefs. They then ealled in a troop of men from 
Maris, of the Nigritian race, who aierted that the/e animals were common 
among them, and that they themie!lves were expert in hunting them.— 
The e men had tlhort {pears, with which they ruthed againii the creatures, 
and, with great eaic, ditpatched them both ina very fhort time. They 
atiived with them likewife at Cairo, where 1 my‘elf faw them. I found 
their hide black, imooth, and very thick. The length of one of them, 
from the head to the tail, was ten ordinary paces; it was in girth about 
three times the fize of the buffalo; its head and neck in the ‘ame pro- 
portion, In the front of its mouth it had twelve large teeth, of which 
the extreme ones were more than half a cubit in length; but the middle 
ones a little les. Behind thele large teeth were four rows of others, re- 
fembling fomewhat the eggs of a hen dilpofed on their ends, and extend- 
ing the whole length of the mouth, ten in each row. Two of the‘e rows 
were above, and two of them below, correfponding to each other; and 
when its jaws were opened, they admitced a large theep, Its tail was, in 
length, about half the larger cubit, with a thick root; the extremity of it 
refembling a finger, foot as a bone, like the tail of the Waral,” a kind 
of fmali land ciocodile.” [ts legs were fhort, about one cubit and a third 
in length; and its hoof was like that of a camel, except that, at the ex- 
tremity, it was cleft into four parts. It legs were extremely gro(s; and 
the whole carcale, in the magnitude of its appearance, refembled an in- 
verted fhip. To be brief, it is longer and thicker than the eleph4nt, 


though its legs are much fhorter; but they are of the fame, or of greater 
thicknels,” (Pp. 7783.) 


To thofe aftonifhing monuments of the antient architeQure of 


Egypt, the pyramids, our author paid great attention, particularly to 
the two larger ones of Giza, concerning which he fays : 


‘* Thofe who meafured them have related that the bafe of each of them 
is a (quare of 490 cubits, and that the altitude of the column is the fame. 
They finihh, at top, in a plain, of which the dimenfions every way are ten 
cubits. What I myfelliaw of their flate is this. An archer who was with 
us, fhot, clofe to one of them, an arrow perpendicularly upwards, which 
fell before it had reached half the heighth. And when we were informed 
that there were men, in an adjoining hamlet, who were accuflomed, with- 
out much effort, to climb them, we fent for one of thefe, and engaged 
him to perfoim this feat in our prefence, for a {mall reward. He began 
to mount as one of us would mount a ladder, and even more expeditiou!- 
ly. - He alcended, too, with his clothes and thoes, which were exceffively 
Jarge. | ordered him, when he fhould arrive at the plain upon the fuim- 
mit, to meafure it with his girdle.» When he de!cended, we tound the 
mealure to be eleven cubits. I flaw a perfon {killed mm menfuration, who 
faid that the altitude of the thaft was about 317 cubits; and that cach of 
its four triangular fides was 460 cubits; bat 1 hold this account of it to 
be erroneous: and if I am favoured with infiruments tor meafuring, 1 will 
carefully take the dimentions of it myfelf. There is likewile, in one ol 
theie two py'amids, an entrance, by which men gain admiilion, and w hich 
jeads them to narrow pallages, deep taverns, wells, and other dangerops 

places, 
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laces, as I was affured by one who had explo:ed them. For many per 
ons have gieat curn fily, and {trange imaginations, concerning this pyta- 
mid; they, therefore, de.cend into its depths; but neceflarily, at lait, ar- 
rive at a place where they can ,proceed no farther. With regard to the 
paiiage by which people enter, it is very much worn; and there is.a dif- 
ficult way which ‘eads to the higher part of the {iructure, where is found 
a (quare chamber, and in it a fione coffin. The entrance is not a door, 
adapted to the pyramid at the time when it was built, but perforated, and 
diicovered by chance. The principal perfons who were with us entered 
it, and alcended into the upper chamber. When they came down, they 
gave a ftrange account of what they had feen. They faid that the cham- 
ber was full of bats, and of their dung, fo as nearly to prevent their get- 
ting into it; that the bats were-in fize as large as pigeons ; and that, to- 
wards the top of the room, there were holes and windows, as if placed 
there for the admillion of light, and the circulation of air. I myfell, on 
another occafion, entered it with fome company; but when I had mount- 
ed about two-thirds of the way, my courage failed, and I returned almoit 
breathlefs.” 

« Thele pyramids are built of enormous flones, of which the length is 
from ten to twenty cubits, the thicknefs from two to three, and the breadth 
nearly the fame. But what is molt admirable is the compactnels with 
which thefe ftones are fitted to each other, and which is fuch, that you 
would not find between them an inieritice into which you could introduce 
a needle ora hair, There is between them a very thin layer of cement, 
of the nature and compotition of which ] am ignorant. There are alfo, on 
thefe ftones, infcriptions in an ancient character, but fo perfectly unknown 
that you will not find a man in all the cities of Egypt who pretends that 
he has heard of any one who underftood it. And ihe number of thefe in- 
{criptions is immen(ely great; for if only thofe which are found upon thefe 
two pyramids were tranfcribed into books, they would not make lefs than 
10,090 volumes.” (Pp. 95—v9.) : 


In illuftration of the latter part of this paflage of the Arabian 
hiftorian, we cannot refrain from copying part of his learned tranf- 
lator’s note, which is equally curious and fatisfactory. 


« Norunt eruditi longe aliam fpeciem Pyramidum hodie exhiberi, quam 
qualem veteres deicripierunt. Illi nempe, quorum dux et princeps eft 
Herodotus, uno ore prodiderunt, ingentem copiam marmoris, ex ultimis 
Arabix vel Aithiopiz partibus advectam, iis ornandis fuifle adhibitam. 
Recentiores contra, qui eas ipfi oculis luftraverint, totam molem natiyi 
faxi eile affrmant, et eddem plane {pecie qua rupes fubfirata, Veterum 
tamen, opinor, falva eft fides. Nam mihi quidem perfuafiflimum eft, Py- 
ramides denudaias fuille, et marmore illo, quod in fummaé earum fuperficie 
tanquam tegumentum crat pofitum, ab improbis hominibns exfpoliatas. 
Cujus rei teitimonio fint verba luculentiflima Abdollatiphi. Cum enim is 
vel in decimo tertio feculo In{criptiones multa millia voluminum adequan- 
tes in Pyramidum lateribus invenerit, quarum infcriptionum reliquie tan- 
tum et rara quedam veliigia nofiro quidem tempore fuperfunt, profeéto 
magna aliqua mutatio fuerit necefle eft, et infignis injuria, monumentis illis 
via¢g manu illata: neque abiurde aliquis conjectaverit,  marmoream {u- 
perficiem, elegantifimé glim cohzrentem, et corticis iniiar ca@teras rudi- 
eris materie compages intra fe includentem, ablatam {uiile cenfeat, et 
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edefictis ornandis deportatam: preefertim cam fruftula non pauca ‘pret ids 
fiflimi iftius lapidis temere circumjacentia adhuc {peétanda fe prabeant.” 

** Dum vero fidem et auctoritatem veteribus altraere conamur ex Ara- 
bis noliri tefiimonio, fateor me nonnihil aliquando hefille eo quod interip- 

‘tiones is Pyramidum in immen!um augeat, et illorum certe t.aditiones m 

hac re longe longeque exiuperet. - Hh nempe notas relerunt ineilas, que 
ate fumptus oper {truendo impentos fignifearent: at practerea nihil adjiciunt, 

He (Vid. Herod, et Diodor.) Quid tentiam de nodo bee difhcili apeite expo- 

i 4 ‘nam. Tanta fcilicet, Hieroglyphicorum chara€terum erat copia patlim in 

‘a JEgypto, ut fine admiratione in oculos {pectantium ineurrerent, neque 
: 











: t i digni villi fuerint qui in hitioriam referrentur. Ob eandem caulam facium 

my it “efi, ut in deicriptionibus Obelicorum, qui a folo ad fammum cacumen 
bi celati lunt nots Fhierog!yphicis, talium notarum memoria a plurimuis ve- 
| terum fit neglecta.” (Pp. 298-300.) 


ae The following narrative records an inftance of imperial folly, to 
| which, perhaps, in the hiftory of mankind there is nothing fimilar. 


“© When Al-Malce Al-Aziz Othman Ben Jofeph fucceeded to his fa- 
ther’s throne, his ab!urd courtters perfuaded him to demolith thefe pyia- 
ah | mids, beginning with the lealt, which is the middle of the three. Hav- 
| | fummoned together, therefore, mations, diggers, and engineers, as wel. us 
: : | many grandees of the kingdom, he gave them direétions for throwing it’ 

i down. They, accordingly, pitched their tents around it, and collec: 

. great numbers of men and artificers, who were maintained at a vaii ex- 
sees They continued there about eight months, with an encampment 
oth of horfe and of foot; but, with their utmolt efforts, and the molt in- 
tenfe exertion of their tirength, they were able to difplace but one flone 
a day, or, almoft, but two. Some of them, at top, protruded the itone 
by means of wedges and levers, whiilt others below pulled it with ropes; 
‘and, when it fell, the found was heard at an immenfe diltance, fo that 
the mountajns trembled, and the earth thook. The tione itfelf was buricd 
in the fand, from. which to difentangle it was a work of extreme labour 
and fatigue. It was then, by wedges, {plit into pieces; and each piece 
was removed, on a carriage, to be thrown at the bottom ofa hil! which 
was at no great diflance. After much time {pent in this attempt, their 
means of fubfitience tailed; thetr difheulties were multiplied ; their {pirits 
drooped, and therr foree began to languith, They, at latt, relinguithed 
‘it, exhaulied with fatigue, and vanquithed by thame: for they had not 
-accomplithed their object, nor brought their work to the defired conclu- 
fion. On the contrary, the iue of the whole aflair was that they defaced 
the pyramid, at the fame time that they betrayed their own impotence. 
“This happened in the year 593.. (A.D. 1197.) Neverthelefs when one 
“contemplates the fiones which were carried off, one would think that the 
whole pyramid muft have been eraled trom its very foundation. Bat if he 
look, on the other hand, at the pyramid ittelf, he would conclude that 
hardly any thing had been detached from it; for only part of one of its 
“fides has been removed. When | faw the trouble which they experi- 
enced tn throwing down each fingle fione, addrefling mylelf to the over- 
‘feer-of the workmen, | afked him, ‘ Ifa thoufand pieces of gold were of- 
*fered you, on condition to replace only one of thete ftones in its proper 
“@tuation, could you eflect itr’ He twore by the great God that it was 
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fevond their’ Dow er, even althougli twice as much were offered them.”— 
{Pp . 1O1=105.) 


W 


What a knowledge of mechanics mult the architects of thefe im- 
menfe {tructurcs have poffleffed ! 

Abdollatiph gives a pretty extended detail of the ruins, as they ex- 
ifted in his effde , of the ancient royal city of Memphis, of which the 
very fituation isnow unknown. But among all the curiofities which 
came within the fphere of his SRE REON, nothing feems to have de- 
lighted him more than the Egyptian fcul pturc, on w hich, to fay the 
truth, he appears to bettow exagverated praife. He defcribes fume 
figures of colotis] magnitude, and {peaks of their fy mmetry in terms 
of rapture. One of the m, he fays, which was formed froma fingle 
block of reddifh marble, and which he meafured, exceeded thirty 
cubits. The enormous head and neck of the ramon {phinx, whic h 
are now fo Completely defaced and mutilated as to difcover no traces 
of delicate art, fie found in fuch a ftate of perfection, that the coun- 
tenance exhibited the natural ruddinefs of a good complexion, with 
an exprefive fmile on its half-opened lips. Being afked, he fays, 
by avery learned man, what he had feen that was wonderful in 
Egypt, he replied, ** the fymmetry of the face of the Abu’l Hala,” 
or iphinx : “ for,’ adds he, “the different features of that face, as 
the nofe, the eye, the ear, correfpond as fitly as they do in thofe 
finely proportioned forms which are ptoduced by nature herfelf.” 

(P. 107.) 

Sut notwithftanding the elegant fpecimens which have lately at- 
tracted the public eye, we muft {till ‘be of opinion that greatnefs, 
not delicacy, was the diftins cuifhing character of ancient keypt In 
all her works of art. Nor, even iuppe fing this opinion well found- 
ed, will the truth of it greatly detract from Abdollatiph’s merit as a 
man of talte. We are toremember that he was a Muflulman, whofe 
religion forbad, in the ftricteft manner, to imitate any an’mal form, 
whether by the pencil, or by the chifel. Thefe figures, all of which 
he fuppofes to have been objec ts of worthip, are unifor my by him 
denominated Idol Is; and las, in his native country, he could thus ac- 
quire, with regard to {culpture, no principles of connoiffeurfhip,. the 
{fpecimens of it which he afterwards met with in Egypt would na- 
turally make a very ftrong imprefiion on Bis mind, 

The following indignant complaint of our author againft thofe 
who, in hs. time, employed themfelves in mutilating or d-ftroying 
the venerable remains of remote antiquity, reminds us of fimilar bar- 
barians in later-times, who have been guilty of committing the like 
depredatis ms, and who certainly, in general, have been actuated by 
motives in no re(pe&t more dignified or laud. ible. We {peak not of 
the feats of religious fanaticiim. In the northern part of this ifland, 
mdeed, that infernal fpirit, conduéted by the dark and kindred genius 
of John Knox, the great apoitle of prefbytery and rebellion, and en- 


couraged by the irrefiftible maxim, ** that if you pull down the nefts, 
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the rooks will fly away,” effected the almoft total deftru€tion of thofe 


ancient ecclefiaftical edifices, which ferved, at once, to demonftrate 
the pious magnificence of former ages, and to conftitute the principal 
ornaments of the country. But we particularly allude to thofe Goths 
and Vandals, who not only fuffer our fineft antiquities to moulder 
into decay, from the sailersble principle of faving, though they can 
well afford it, the trifling expence requifite to keep them in repair; 
‘but frequently devote them to pofitive ruin, in order to pocket a few 
fhillings and pence, the paltry price of their old materials. 


« The Egyptian kings employed great care to preferve thefe monuments 
from injury or infult; and this they did with commendable views. But 
in this our age, men, living under no kind of refiraint, permitted to wan- 
der wherever they lilt, and attentive to nothing but their private interetis, 
have been governed merely by the bent of their defires, Following their 
own. imaginations and “anean they have acted each according to his 
fancy, according to the favourite propentity of his chara@er, and the pre- 
dominant pation of his mind. When, therefore, having feen thefe {tu- 
pendous monuments, they were firuck with their appearance, they enter- 
ed into villainous defigns for exploring their fiate. Nay, their whole anx- 
iety was centered in the g.atification of this defire: for the principal things 
which they cherithed in their hearts were filver and gold. Conceiving, 
therefore, that every monument was a mark which direfled to hidden 
riches; that every filure made in a mountain led to a treafure; that every 

at ftatuc was the guardian of money buried under its feet; and that, 
as it concealed fuch precious objects, it might be overthrown ; they con- 
trived an art to deliroy them, and ufed, in their deftruction, the utmott 
diligence. Hence they mutilated the figures of fiatues, as hoping that 
money was to be found in their vicinity ; they dug through fiones, as per- 
fuaded that they were only ftrong coffers containing treafures; and they 
entered the fillures of mountains, like a robber who enters, by fiealth, 
into a houfe, and endeavours to profit by an opportunity of which no one 
has any knowledge but himfelf.” | 

“ Such of thele men as were poffeffed of fortunes fquandered them in 
this purfuit, whillt he who was poor applied himfelf to perfons in more 
opulent circumifiances, enflamed their avarice, and confirmed their hopes. 
Kut thofe who were prevailed with, in confequence of fuch perluafions, to 
liften to thefe Charlatans, were cheated out of both their judgment and 
their money. And having thus. engaged in vain attempts, how fhametul 
was the fruit of all their labour'and expence!” (Pp. 141—147.) 


ORIGINAL @RITICISM. 


Of the curious difcoveries, however, which refulted from thefe in- 
famous motives of antiquarian refearch, our readers will be pleated 
to accept this fpecimen, 


** But what ftrengthened their confidence, and confirmed their perfe- 
verance, was that, under ground, they tound large brick cemeterics, of a 
folid firu€ture, in which were contained innumerable multitudes of the 
antient dead. The bodies were involved in wrappers, compoled of the 
fubfiance of hemp, of which fome, enfolding a fingle corpfe, extended to 
about: !000 cubits: for every member was feparately fwathed, as the hand, 
the foot, the finger, and toe, in very fine fillets; and then the whole body 
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was fo enveloped as to repre‘ent a large unfhapen mafs. The wandering 
Arabs, country people, and others who penetrated into thefe burying 
places, made plunder of thefe fepulchral wrappers ; and whatever they 
found that was tinétured with mutk, they either retained to feent their 
own garments, or fold to the druggifts to make up perfumes.” 

« Of thele dead bodies fome were found jn thick coffins of fycamore 
wood; fome in coffins of white or red marble; others in veflels full of 
honey. I was informed by a perfon of credit, that while thefe people 
were employed, about the pyramids, in fearch of trealure, they difcovered 
a clofe oblong veilel, which, when opened, they found to contain honey, 
of which they ale; that, by and by, when fome hair adhered to the fingers 
of one of them, they pulled it out, and with it a little boy, whole limbs 
were in a fiate of perfect cohefion, though his body was tender, and to 
whom had been attached fome kind of ornament, and a gem; that, more- 
over, on the foreheads of fome of thefe corpfes, as allo on their eyes and 
nofes, was found a plate of gold, refembling a piece of bark; that the 
fame was found sufer asdww mulichri; that, now anl then, a w hole corpfe 
was incloled in fuch a golden tegument; that, fometimes, a certain quan- 
tity of gold, of gems, or other ornament, was found befide the body; and 
that, at other times, was difcovered, lying near it, the inftruament with 
which the perion had worked when alive. The above-mentioned perfon 
of credit aflerted, that near one of thele bodies he found the implements 
ofa barber, a razor and whetfione; near another the implements of a 
furgeon ; and befide another tho‘e of a weaver. Hence it.is apparent that 
it was a fettled cultom, among them, to bury, with a man, the inftraments 
of his art, as his principal wealth. I have heard that fome of the Ethio- 
pians have the fame culiom, and reckon it an omen otf ill luck, when the 
utenfils of a dead man are either touched, or put to any ule.” (Pp. 147, 
149.) 


Of the care employed by this fingularly fuperftitious people in the 
interment of their facred animals our author gives the following 
proofs. 


« Among the moft wonderful objeéts which are feen in their cemeteries 
may be reckoned various animals, birds, beafis, and reptiles. Men of 
character aflured me, that on opening an apartment well fecured, which 
they difcovered under ground, they found a great quantity of hempen 
wrappers, quite free from pile ; and that, when thefe were removed, the 
found a calf entire, very firatly fwathed. I was told by others that they 
found a hawk, from which, when they had, with great labour dilengaged 
it from its linen envelope, they perceived that the feathers had not fepa- 
rated. Similar relations are given of the cat, of the {parrow, and of the 
beetle.” 

« What follows was related by a man of ftri@t veracity, who faid that 
while he lived in Cula, fome treafure-hunters came to him, aflirming that 
they had difcovered a cavern, which had the appearance of concealing 
fomething curious; that he went out with them, accompanied by a party 
of meninarms; that, after fome digging, they came toa large urn, firong- 
ly fiopped with gyp{um, in which, when they had, with d.theulty opened 
it, they found, rolled up in bandages, fome things refembling human fin- 
gers; that, under th@le bandages, when unrolled, were little fiubes, of 
the. [pecies called Siri, but fo completely reduced to powder that a breath 
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dilperted theitis that the urn was carried to the houfe of the pireled with 
in the city, wace about 100 pefions a. embied examined it to the b dbtoids 


but that it comained 1 ot) bide a all except the ‘le little fit hes, thus Would 
up mm thew tunerai garments.” 


*« Such are tome of the objects brought to light by thofe who employ 


Abemielves in fear bing jor trearure. Many of thee aaventurers Makea 


profitable trace of it, © aryl v vil, from Lie tombs, Wood, and Whalever 
eile ialis in ther way. As many of thee tombs as 1 ceuld, | examied; 


but never found, in any of them, the remains of a horie, of a camel, or 


ofan ais. Alice reilecdng on lus cwcumitance with myielf, E quetiioned 
the Doctors o1 ulira conce;ning ut, who civilly replied that they had for- 
merly thougut of tie Jame thing, and hac endeavoured to aicertain its cauis, 
but Without iucce s. Mott of ibeir ¢ olfns are of lycamore wood, Which 3s 
ola very hard quilily; and whatever comes out of it diloives into athes. 
The judge ) of buuva toid me wonderful things. One of thele was, that 
they iighted, by aceident, on a chelt of ftone, on opening Which they 
found another cheii. On opening this, agatn, they found a box; and, on 
opening tue pox, they dilcovered a So/iza, that is a Lizard, wound up in 
us. fepuichral robes, ior the prelervation of which little anmnal the utmost 


ware icems to have been emp) ryed.” (Vp. 153—1059.) 


On the fubje& of Egyptian cookery, as practifed in the time of 
Abdollatiph, it we were not afraid of exceeding our proper limits, we 
fhould willingly, for the fake of the learned lovers of good living, in- 
fert iome extracls. Not atew of our readers may, perhaps, be il!- 
natured enough to fuipect that cookery is an art with which poor 
yevicwers are not much acquainted, and which, of.courfe, they can 
be but little qualifed to undeiftand. In order, therefore, to con- 
vince them of their miftake, we fhall teach them how to bake a very 


Savoury and fubftanual pye, whieh our author calls Siminm, and in 


Biche the preparation of which he is particularly minute 


Take 30 pounds of flour, and knead it into dough with 51 pounds 
the oil o! felamum. Divide the dough mio two equal parts. With one 
of thefe, extended in the manner of a cake, you line the infide of a brazen 
veflel, called Sea, made for the purpae, the diameter of which is about 
four ipans, and which is | provided wilh two {trong handles. On the cake 
or cralf are then placed ‘three roaited | ambs, well ei with minced 
meat, which has been fried with oil of fe'amum, bruiled piltache nuts, 
and warm odorierous ingredients, as pepper, ginger, mattic, coriander, 
cumin, &c. It is then to be tp ‘ale oh rofe-waler mised with mutk. 
Then Upon the lambs, and in the {paces ‘between them, are placed 2O 
fowis, co chickens, and 50 young birds fof different kinds}; of which fome 
have been reaiied full of egys, fome full of minced meat, and others tried 
m the juice of unripe grapes, of the citron, or fomething of the fame 
Kind. ‘Pie mals is completed with litte pies and tarts, of which tome 
are compoled of meat, iome of fugar and other iweet things. It would 
not be amiis if you thould choo.e to add to it another roatted lamb, divid- 
ed into fagiments, and alio toatied chee e. When all thee ing-edients 
are placed on one another, and form, as if were, a tower, they ae tobe 
Sprinklest with rove-water, maxed with mulk, and g@ galloche. They are 
then to be covered with the other halfef the d ugh, (pread out into a 
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‘cruft, which mut be properly joined to the under cruit, fo that nothing 
may fail out. et pye is ‘haa piaced at the mouth of the oven, til it 
begin to harden; afier which you move, by means of its handles, flowly 

| cal lled fhivia entirels into the evea. There -st 
remains till the eruit is baked, and becomes of the red colour of a rofe. 
tis then taken out, wiped with a fponge, fprinkled with roje-water and 
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This fplendid difh might very properly, we think, b 
royal pye. Our author, accordingly, tells us, that 


It is very fit to accompany kings and princes to difant hunting fia- 
tions, or remote country feats. Lor,” adds he, “it is a kind of whole, 
coniiliing of various ditting parts, ealily traniported, difficult to be -fi ake: 
into pieces, agreeable to look at, gratciu! to the tafte, and preieiving Ms 


” 


heat fora very long time.” (Pp. 181—-183.) 


y ‘ei . ‘ . 

We fhall naw, by means of a fhort quotation, exhibit our autho 
in the sight of a theologian. 

« At that time,” fays he, “ the worfhip of idols was every d:f- 

fuied ainong all the nations on the face of th e earth, Whereiore +e, Ko- 


] 


ran fays of Abrahain (to whom be peace!)—~* Abraham was a Jamily obe- 


° * a ' . " , . ‘ 
dient to God, and osihodox; neither was he one of the iniidels:’ that 


’ 


he was the only perfon who then believed in the unity of Ged,and li 
family in him; who feparated him.ell from the other nations, and adopt 
a faith contrary to the:rs.” 

“ And when the [raelites obferved with what exti vordinary vevotion 


the Egyptians worthipped and adored their idols, they likewite learned to 
do the fame; and, while thev refi de dd amene them, embraced their : Brees 


tice. When afterwards they faw fome nations of Syria di.playing their 
idolatry, they fatd, O Moies, make usa god, in the fame manner as they 
have gods. He anfwered, Surely ye are foolith men. Hence thé Chrif- 
tians, fince the greater part of them were | gy puans and Ssabawans,* in- 
clin ing to the fame princip le of will-worfhiy yp which had prevas ‘d among 
the Lyyptians, and addicied to the antient rites of their fathers, placed 
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images, not oniy ia thew churches, but in the: 


uned the hi ighe ii pinnacle of this fupet ition, H NCE, divided into fecls, 
they proceeded, at laft, to fucha pitch of folly, that tiey formed likxeneiles 
et their God, and of th » Angels around him, a ty “a to their own tma- 
ginations. Ailthis was derived from the infitutions of their anceliors ; 
though the antients had higher conceptions of God than to fuppofe that 


, 


he could become the object of humay intellect or fenfe: much lets did t! ey 
imagine that he could be reprefented by a ttatue or a picture. This idea, 
however, eafily gained ground among the Cliriftians; and, m the adoption 
of it, they were aided by the belief that the divinity aciually dwelt ura 
mortal.” (Pp. 159-141.) 


Jt is univerfally known that, in Eeypt, the Nile isthe fole parent 
of fertility ; and when that river does not increaie fuliciently to over- 











* What Abdollatiph means by faying that the greater part of the Chrif- 


@ans were Pgyptians and Sabzans we do not weil compre yeud. : 
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flow and water the cauntry, the confequences are inconceivably 
dreadful, According to Abdollatiph, the moft favourable meafuré of 
its rife is"18 cubits. If it exceed this meafure, thé excefs is hurtful ; 
but if it ftop fhort of 16 cubits at leaft, there follows infallibly a di- 
minution of produce, in exact proportion to the def. ct. In the year 
of the Hejra 596, it did not rife to 13 cubits, which, he fays, had 
happened only once before fince the commencement of the wzra.— 
About two months before the time of its increafe, there appeared to 
be mixed with it fome green fubftance of a vezetable nature, refem- 
bling beet; and as this fubftance gradually accumulated, the water 
acquired a moft fetid putrid fmcll. Our author caufed fome of it 
to be boiled, imagining that this would correct and purify it; but 
its bad talte and imeil were only augmented. Of the horrors of the 
year 597 he draws a moft melancholy and heart-rending picture. 


** It came on,” he fays, “ like a lion, devouring every thing which could 
contribute to the fupport of life. Men delpaired of the increafe of the 
Nile; the price of every thing was raifed; the provinces were ruined by 
drought; and the inhabitants, oppreiled with the calamity, broke out into 
riots from the fear of want. The country people repaired to the principal 
towns; and many of them migrated into Syria, Mauritania, Hejaz, Yaman, 
and other places. A conliderable part of them, however, flocked to Mel- 
raand Cairo. By and by, as the famine grew intolerable, death attacked 
them: the air was infected with petiilential vapours, from which proceed- 
ed mortal difeafe. With tuch violence did hunger rage among the poor, 
that they fed upon carrion, dead haman bodies, and the dung of quadru- 
peds. They then proceeded farther, and devoured little children. When, 
therefore, it had been often obferved that they had with them infants 
roaiied or boiled, the prefect of the guards publithed an edict, by which 
thofe who practifed this horrid cookery, as well as thofe who ate of it, 
were condemned to the flayes. I faw a roafted child brought, ina batket, 
to the prafeci’s houfe, and together with it a man and a woman, whom, 
when they were proved to be its parents, he commanded .to be burnt.” 

“ When the poor firft began to feed on human fleth, thofe who talked 
of it to each other affected, indeed, horror at the atrocity of the action ; 
but their appetites afterward grew fo depraved, and they became; by ule, 
io hardened in wickednels, that they reckoned this the beft of all nourith- 
ment, the finelt delicacy, the fweeteit food, and cooked it in ftrange and 
various ways. At lait, as this cultom gained wider ground, and prevailed 
in every part of Egypt, men ceafed to expre!s any kind of averfion to it; 
nayy to ipeak of this crime, or to kiten, with greedy and open ears, to 
thofe who fpoke of it, was not confidered as implying any biame.” (Pp. 
21'—213.) 

The cafes of this abominable practice which the author relates as 
having tallen wuhin his own oblervation, are almoft innumerable. 
For the moft part, he fays, the perfons found guilty of it were wo- 
men; and for this circumftance he affigns a reafon which is certainly 
creditable to his gallantry and good-nature, however its truth, as a 
matter of fact, might, perhaps, admit of being calied in queftion : 
hamely, that women are more incautious than men, and lefs able to 
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conceal what has been done by them. In the city of Mezra alone 
more than thirty convicted women wee burnt within the {pace of a 
few days. But ftealing and trepanning of both children and adults 
was become a common trade. Both men and wom rn, rich and poor, 
became loft to every natural fecling, and to ali tenfe of thame; of 
which, among many other inftances equal'y difyufting, our author, 
on the authority of the prefect himielt, gives the following. 


« A woman came to him who faid that fie wasa midwife, and that 
fhe had been called to a houfe where the:e was fet betore her a well {ca- 
foned dith, the contents of which appeared to her different from common 
meat. Scrupling, therefo.e, to eat o' it, the contrived an opperiunily pri- 
vately to alk fome queftions concerning it of a litte girl, The aniwer 
was, Such a fat woman came im to vifitus, My tather killed her; and, 
(pointing to the larder, where, in truth, the midwife found her,) there fie 
ishung up in pieces.” (P. 223.) “ Indeed,” {ays our humane and amia- 
ble hiltorian, “if I thould record every ca’e of this kind which came to 
my knowledge, | might be tu pected of telling downriyht lies; but thoie 
which I have recorded I have neither felected with particular care, nor 
did I feek for occations of witnetling them; L have trequently, on the con- 
trary, ftolen away from places where 1 might have been obliged to fee 
what 1 could not have beheld without abhorrence.” (P. 227.) 


It is inexpreffibly painful to dwell on fuch fhocking feenes of de~ 
pravity : vet the heart muft furely bleed at the contemplation of the 
dire neceffity which firft gave rife to them. [o what a pitch muft 
human mifery have arrived, when it became a very common refource, 
res trita et pervulgata, againft the torments of hunger, to invade the 
awiul privileges of the tomb, expole to pudlic faic, and devour its 
contents? The following affc@ting ftory we thal] give in the words 
of the learned tranflator. : 


“ Licet vero hoc mirari, quod accidit cuidam viro nobili, medico Judo 
ZEgyptio, qui me officiofé atque affidué vilitabat. Arcetlivit eum vir qui- 
dam de Zaéund, forma praditus infigni, famaque idem con!picuus ob forti- 
tudinem, et pietatem, et opulentiam. Pofiquam itaque in domum ingref- 
fus erat, occlufit agrotus januam, et intiliit in cum: injecto deinde in 
collum ejys fune, compreffit tetticulos ejus; ita tamen ut nulla infequeretur 
gangrena. Diu cum concertatio duraret, Medicus ingentes clamores edi- 
dit; quibus fane auditis, ingrefli funt qui cum liberarent, femianimum jam 
factum, et extremum {piritum a@gre trahentem; tefliculi enim ejus collifi 
evant, primore(que’dentes penitus confracti. Deportatus eft ad domicilium 
fuum, cum eum animi deliquium teneret.* Qui autem injuriam hanecce in- 
tulerat, ad pratectum adductus elt; cumque eflet inte. rogatus, quidnam 
fe ad hoc factum potiliimum compuliffet, refpongit, Fames. Futtibus ca 
fus eft et expulfus.” (Pp. 261—263.) 

The mortality which enfued was great beyond conception. You 
could not ftir a itep without meeting with perfons either dead, or dy- 
ing, or very little removed from that condition. In Cairo alone 
near 500 perfons were buried daily. In Mefra fuch was tie number 
of deaths that the bodies, as they could not be buried, were throwa 
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here and there at random, When even this became too fatiguing,, 
| they were left in the ftreets, houfes, or fhops, where the perions had 
i} expired. in the country the inhabitants perifhed almoft to a man, 


Ir you paffed by a village, you would not find in it a living foul: the 
houfes were open and caipty, while the inhabitants were lying x fome 
recently dead, and others in a ftate of putrefaCtion. Corptics were 
feen floating down the Nile, by hundreds ata time, In towns that 
had contained - 10,000 people, you would fometimes find threc of 
four perfons, fometimes not one, 





“ which, in general, 1s adopted only by tho.e who a not fear God, it be- 
came quite common ; fo that a hand! ome girl was fold fora few drachmas, 
if ] once faw two, and one of them a virgin, oilered to fale for eleven. At 
Ht another lime, a woman importaned me to purchaie her day; ghter, who 
was exquifitely beautiful; and, when | urged that it was an unlawful ace 
Lf thon, her reply was, Take | ber then m a prefent. It very often a ni 
that women and boys, of the line!t form, would proftrate themf{elves. at 
your feet, earnettly intreating vou to buy them, and fell them again as 
tiaves: andas pertons were not wanting who thought this allow able, hence 
it came to pals that m in) of their women went cat puve into. lrak, Chora- 
fan, and other parts.” 
“* Mirandum vero,” continues our author, in language which does him 
the higheti honour, “ omnium maxime, quod narraturus fum, Nempe ho- 
mines; etii Alcoranica havc verba feepius occurpunt: Adorant idola cupidi- 


; “ As to the felling of free people, a practice,” fays our pious author, 
: 
: 
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id | tatum suarnm, fe tamen haud dub:tant immergere in pelagus ezrorum, tan- 


. quam acommeni ordine hominum, communique conditione vitae humana, 
iit eTent excep. Fluc — quod in emendis hberts mercaturam et 
perotiationem exercent; quedque rem hakent cum his mulieribus, adeo ut 
reperiautur alu qui fe 2Q virgines, alu aytem qui 70 fiupraile aflinnent,” 
(Pp. 239—241.) -”* 


ecding one. Fewer of the poor, indeed, died, becaule they had, 
nearly ali been carried off before. The price of provifions diminilhe, 
ed, becaufe there were few to confume them; and the horrid cuftom 
of eating human fefh went into total befertade: The mortality at- 
tacked, with equal violence, every fpecies of living creature, The 
whole tip of domeftic fow! would have been extinet, if a “fapply 
had not been procured from Syriay and fome perfons made fortunes 
by importing the m. ‘The ovens were heated with,the wood of the 
houles : for ‘the bakers bought houfe after houfe for almoft nothing, 
and pulled them down for that purpofe, In order to give his read- 
ers fame notion of this dreadful mortality, our author informs them, 
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4 from the public regifters, that in-22 months, the number of thofe 

who, in Catro alone, were buried with the accultomed rites of fe- 
pulture, amounted to 111,000: but, as he jultly obferves, what 

was this number compared \ ith that of thofe who perifhed unheed- 

; ed, in the houies in the {kirts of the ci ity’ and under the walls, of 

. whom no account was taken? Even tris is noth ing, Compared with 
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the whole depopulatio n of the country; with the inca’culable num- 
bers who were cut ofr by the famine, or devoured by the furvivors, 
inthe other diitricéts and towns, The road Jeadino to Syria was 
completely covered with the putrid bones of fuch miserable wrotches 
as tried to efcape. About feed-time the malady raged with red ubled 
force; fo that the perfons who fowed a field were o'ten different 
from thofe who had plowed it; and even many men faccedively 
dropt down dead, at the fame plough. in Alexandria fuch was the 
rapid waite of human life, that the fame eflate defcended to fouricen 
different heirs within the fpace of one month. 

We have been tempted both by the :nterefting matter, and by the 
fafcinat.ng manner of our refpectable hiltygrian, to multiply our ex- 


, 


tracts much beyond what we originally intended, But we bope that 
our learned readers will be indu ed by them to perule the whole 
work; from which if they derive but half as much tnttruction aad 
pleaijure as we ourfelves have done, they will be grateful tous for 
directing their attention to it, 

Of Dr. White’s tranflation we have already inferted feveral fneci- 
mens,. from which it will appear-with what felicitv and {k ll he has 
executed. an undertaking peculiarly arduous: and here we iully meant 
to have concluded our review of this valuable publication. Buc the 
learned Proteflor has given, in a note, fo accurace, concile, and con- 
neetid a view of the Hit {tory of Eeypt for more than 37 centuries, 
that, notwithftanding its comparative lenyth, we cannot prevail with 
ourfelves to omit it. It furnifhes one ot the Anelt inttances of ele- 
gantly .comprefling much important matter intg a {mall co npals 
vhich we have ever met with. 


“ Eoyett R&EvoLurTiones, 
«* Menes vel Mitzrain; Hami filius, (a) tn Algyptum coloniam duxifre, 
sbique primus poit Deluvium regnaile creditur, Atyypii autem tum prima 
occurrit mentio, quum Abramus iter eo tendebat. (2)  Adeo 


rasa tamen et obicura funt hterarum monumenta huc perti- Cr citer 
neytia, pt nihil vel de ejus fiatu civili vel religione pro Aum. A Chr. 
comperto habere liceat. Jd quod verifimile videtur, hoe ell, 1920, 


tunc temporis non valde potentem fuifle, nec, uti potiea ulu 
yenicbat, Idololatrix prorlus inferviitie. 

“ Non mulio polit tempore uti fert opinio, Jgyptus depopulata efia 
Pafiortbus; qui Horitze fuile putantur, monte Hor ab Efau pofteris, quit 
fedes vas vbtyuerunt, expulli.(c) Quicquid autem fit de iflis paltogibus 
corumque imperio, eo me du i conjectura ut credam, hoitilen ivuptio- 
nem eile fagiam a Syria partibus, priv ques Jotephus ad 
gubernaculum rerum hujus region is accedebat, Hog torfan Circiter Anno 
coliigere licet ex eo q rod ‘pi e dicit Gen. xlit. 9. Quod {i A... ite. 
Infeliaee illee copie ex Palioribus potiflimum conflate fueriat, 
dum probabilis inde patebit ratio odii quod Acyyptiis erga id genus homi- 
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(a) Gen: x. 6. (2\ Ibid, xii. 10, (c) 1D. xxxyi. 
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mim acerbiffimum fuit.(¢) Praterea hoc temporis, five hujufcemodi op. 
pugnationis recenti memoria, five alia de caufa, ab omni confuetudine cum 
exterjs adeo abhorrebant, uti ne quidem cum iis comedere tolerarent. (¢) 

“ Circa idem tempus Curia in A.gypto miniftris variis inftructa (f) ex. 
titiffe videtur, quz quidem prima eit in toto terrarum orbe, cujus occurrit 
mentio, Jam tum quoque mortuos condiendi (zy) mos vigebat. 

* Quod ad Religionem A‘gypti pertinet, quamvis conientaneum fit pus 
tate ritus aliquos fuperftitiofos jamdudum irreptille (4) evinci tamen non 
poteit, hoc tenipore [dololatrie populum omnino deditum fuifle. 
~ Ante exitum Iraelitarum ex A‘ gypto, (quo potifiimum anno incertum) 
videtur ea regio res novas experta fuilfe, uti dilcimus ab 
Exod. i. 8. Sed utruma vi hoftium externorum, ana Forsan Circiter 
eivilibus difcordiis hoc faétum fuerit, tam multis feculis ano 4.C.1491. 
elapfis, non eft qui affirmaverit. Hoc tamen affirmare 
licet, dilcrimen inter animalia munda ac immunda, caltumque divini nu- 
minis et animalium fymbolicorum, imprimis Apidis, jam jam in A’gyptum 
efile inductum. 

*“* Pott hoc non alia Aégypti in facris literis offertur mentio, donec ad 
Solomonis ufque tempora deventum fit, (2) quibus temporibus regnum opi- 
bus prepollens fuille videtur. Quinetiam filio Solomonis 
Rehoboam quacunque de caula bellum intulit Shifhak (4) rex Circ. Anno 
Aig) ptiacus; quod bellum primum A’gyptii finitimis intue 4. C. 971. 
lerunt. 

“ Apud Herodotum (/) feriem regum A‘gyptiorum a Sefoftre ufque ad 
Amatim invenias: quos inter extat Sabacus quidam A®tihiops. Ipfe tamen 
confitetur, Aigypti res Greecis omnino non mnotuifle ante regnum Piam- 
metichi. Is autem regnavit annos 54: quo f{patio, uti mihi videlur, com: 
prebenditur bellorum civilium tempus, quod proxime privceflit, quodque 
idem Scriptor appellat Recnum Duopecim ReGum. 

“ Fillo eius Necho, qui Jofiam regem Judes devicil, fue- Circ. Anno 
cefht Plammis, qui aninog regnabat fex: cui rurfus fucceflit 4.C. 610. 
Apries, vel potius Hophrah, (id enim in Sacra Scriptura 
nomen proditur) quem Nebuchadnezzar Babylonis rex .acie fubegit, polt- 
quam annos 25 regnaflet. 

“ Inditionem regis Baby!onii inde ceftit gyptess quo Circ, Anno 
ftatu permanfit donec ipfa Babylon a Medis captafuit. Me- 4. 0.570. 
dis autem a Cyro Perfilque fubactis, Agyptum ut Medorum 
imperio fubditam fibi vindicavit Cyrus. 

** Perf vero nihil penfi habuiffe videntur, quo jus fuum armis aflé- 
rerent, ante Cambylem regem [le bellum Amafi intulit, 
qui tune temporis ibi regnavit. Mortuo Amafe ante adven- Circ. Anno 
tum Cambylis in A’gyptum, fumma belli recidit in flium 4. 6.526, 
ejus Piammenitum, qui victas a Cambyfe et in Perfiam de- 
portatus eft. 

“ Ariaxerxes iratus A.gyptiis, quod auxtlium Lacedemoniis inimicis ejus 
tuliffent, () ad facinus caitigare paravit. Sed ipter belli apparatum morte 





(@) Ib. xlvi. 94, fe) Ib, xliii. 32. (f) tb. xh. 1. ) Ib. 1. 2, 
(A) Ib. xliv. 5, (4) Lib. 1 Regum, x. 28. 29, (4) Bb. xiv. 25. 
(/) Euterpe. (#) Juftin, Lib. vi. cap. 6, 
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us eft.. Bellum igiter a filio ejus Dario, cui Ochus erat cognomen, 


tur, qui expulfo Neétanebo ultimo rege A.gypti, regnum in potef 
atem fuam-redegit. Hic Darius majore feveritate in A°gyptum ufus eit, 
quam ulli qui eum antecefierunt; ideoque majore odio apud eos habi- 
tus elt. 

« Fait Aigyptus fub imperio Perfarum ufque ad Darium 
Regem, cognomine Codomannum. Isab Alexandro Magno Ar- Anno 
bela fufus et fugatus eft, et Perfarum imperio finis impofitus, 4.C.331, 
poftquam annos circiter 200 durailet. 

« Jam quoque Aigyptus, utpote que ad Perfarum imperium pertineba 
fabacta eft ab Alexandro, qui condidit Alexandriam, qua poftea celebris 
evalit propter Bibliothecam ejus Academiamque, et quia fedes erat regum. 

«“ Mortuo Alexandro,(m) et imperio, quod ‘unus ipfe ob- 
tinuerat, in multas partes diftracto, AXgyptus Ptolemxo Lagi Ante C. 323; 
cedebat, penes cujus pofteros annos fere 300 permanebat ; 
donec Cleopatra ultima ejus progeniei Aétii devicta, in Pro- 
vinciam Romanam redatia eit. Ante C, $1. 

« Regnantibus Arcadio et Honorio Romanum imperium 
divifum eft; qua partitione Aigyptus Orientalibus imperato- 4. D. 395. 
ribus contribuebatur. Octavo autem anno quam Heraclius 4. D. 618. 
regnum aecepit, eam occupavit Cofroes rex Perfarum. (¢) 

“ Nori multo tamen tempore Perfarum ditione tenebatur. Quippe 
Omar Ebn Chettab, qui ad Chalifatum evedtus eft anno Hej. 13, Amrui 
ductu aufpiciifque ea potitus eft anno Hejre 18. (/) 

‘ Anno Hej. 335, menfe Ramadani, Al-Moezz-Ledinilla fine ullo cer- 
tamine Agyptum fuam fecit.(g) Penes hance familiam (que Aliadarum 
five Fatimitarum appellatur) permanebat Chalifatus ufque ad Al-Aded- 
Ledinillam, ultimum Chalifarum Agypti, (r) qui mortuus eft 
Anno Hej. 567. . 

« Anno Hej. 559 (A. D. 1163.) Shawerus et Dargamus (s) 
pro munere Viziratus in Agypto inter fe contendebant; quorum prior in 
Syriam ad auxilium ab Nureddino-[bn-Zenchi petendum fugiebat, quo voti 
compos fieret. Nureddinus miffo Afadoddino Shiracuh, in Shawerum 
conferebat Viziratum; quo occifo anno Hej, 564 (A. D. 1168.) A gyp- 
tum fibi vindicabat Afadoddinus. (¢) 

“ Mortuo Afadoddino, Agypti. imperium a Nureddino conceffum Sala- 
dino, qui, ut ejus Vicarius, id tenebat. Nureddino autem morte abrepto 
anno Hej. 569 (A. D. 1173.) Saladinus A2gypto fine zmulo potitus eft, (4) 
pecunia ejus nomine incufa, et pro falute ejus fupplicationes publice fale. 

“ Saladini pofieris perfmanebat imperium ufque ad regnum Al-Malec- 
Al-Saleh ; quo mortuo res-ad interregnum rediit; et Ezzoddin Turcoman- 
nus refpublicas aliquamdigadminiftravit. Is tandem confilio Shajro’ldorr, 
Turcice, que et-defunéto' regi concubina fuerat, (x) et cui femper aurem 
prabebat, Al-Malec-Al-Moaddham loco patris ejus Al-Malec-Al-Saleh re- 
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(») Id. Lib. xiii. cap. 4. (c) Abulpharag. Hift. Dynaft. p. 99. 

(/) Ibid. p. 112. (¢) Ibid. p, 207. (r) Ibid. p. 262. 
(s) Abulpharag. Hift. Dynatt. p. 262, et Bohad. Vita Saladini, p. 30, 
(1) Abulpiarag. p- 263, et Bohad. ut fupra, p. 34. 

(u) Abulpharag. ut fupra, p. 267. (x) Id. 323, 
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gem conftituit. Eo autem non multo poft tempore a-fubditis occifo, rex 
utatus eft ipfe Ezzoddin;(y) itaque A2gyptus in Turcomannorum vel 
Mamlucorum manus venit. 

“ Regnum iniit Ezzoddin die ultimo Rabia Secundz,(z) anno Hej. 
648. Permanfit hoc imperium ufque ad regnum Al-Malec-Al-Saleh-Hayi- 
Ibn-Al-Athraph; qui, pofiquam annum, menfes fex, et dies quindecim 

naflet, abdicare fe coactus eft. Is erat finis(a) imperio Mamlacoram 

ritarum Turcarum, cum annos 136, menfes feptem, et dies 9 duraflet; 
fumpto initio numerandi a decimo menfis Saphar, A. H. 648, ufque ad de- 
cimum Oétavum menfis Ramadani, A. H. 784. 
‘ Pott abdicatum Al-Malec-Al-Saleh, ortum eft imperium alterum Mam- 
lucorum Circaflorum, (4) ad fummam rerum provecto Al-Malec-Al-Dhahe:- 
Abu-Said-Barkuk-lbn-Anfi-Al-Yilbogawi-Al-Othmanni. 

*« Stetit hoc imperium ufque ad regnum Al-Malec-Al-A thraph-Tuman- 
Bai-A!-Jarcafi-Al-Afhraphi, qui per fraudem et proditionem principis cu- 
ju'dam Arabum, traditus eft in manus Selimo Turearum Sultano (tunc tem- 
poris Confiantinopoli regnanti) quocum bellum gerebat, juiluque ejus in 
crucem eft fublatus extra portam Zawilz in Suburbiis Kahirz, (c) decimo 
nono Rabiz prioris, A. H. 913, quod tempus incidit in annum octavum 
Henrici Notiri OAavi. 

“* Hic terminus fuit Mamlucorum regni in A2gypto, cum annos circiter 
275 duraflet. Inde ufque ad annum qui nunc excurrit (A. D. 1800), per- 
mantit A gyptus Turcis qui Confiantinopolin incolunt, fubdita. 

“ Ita Hiltoriam A2gypti per feriem annorum 3720 perfequi licet: quod 
de alia regione in toto terrarum orbe dici non poteit.” 
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ATour through South Wales and Monmouthfoire ; comprehending a ge- 
neral Survey of the Pifturefque Scenery, remains of Antiquity, hi/to- 
rical Events, petuliar Manners, and commercial Situations, of that 
interefling Portion of the Britifh Empire. By J. T. Barber, F.S. A. 
I}luftrated with a Map and twenty Views, engraved from Diaw- 


ings by the Author. 8vo. Pp. 359. 7s. Cadell and Davies. 1803. 


Bi Bice Introduion prefents a general view of the fubjects which 
the performance is about to handle. 
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«« In making the tour of South Wales and Monmouthhhire,” fays the au- 
thor, ‘‘ the admirer of picturefque beauty dwells with peculiar pleafure on 
@ tract of country comprifing the greater part of Monmouthfhire, and bor- 
dering the Severn and Briflol Channel, to the weftern limits of Pembroke- 
fhire. In this enchanting difiri, a fucceflion of bold hills, clothed with 
wild forefts, or ornamental plantations and delightful valleys, prefent them- 
felves in conflant variety; many fine eftuaries and rivers, picture/que 
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(y) Id. p. $25. 

(=) Pocockii Supplem. ad Hift. Dynaft. p. 8. 
(a) Macrifius in Pocockii Supplem. p. i8. 

(4) Pocockii Supplem. p. 19. | 
{<) Al Jannabius in Pocockii Supplem. p. 30. 
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isiwns, and princely ruims, al o adorn the fcene,; whoe cha ms are incon- 
ceivably heighten db the contiguity of the Briitol Channel, which wath- 
es the coait; im tome places receding into capacious bays; in othe.s, ad- 
vancing inio rocky p.omontories of the mot unpoling grandeur. The 
fiatiftical enquirer finds equal tubject of gratification, in the uncommon 
fertility of everal valleys, and the woody trea/ures of numerous hil s, bear- 
ing myriads of oaks, and other firil--ate timber-trees. The mineral wealth 
of the c wuntry, and its convenient coatt for tratlic, ave likewile tubjects.of 
high confideration ; and, while the ttatiii applauds the late rapid ft. ides 
of manu actures and commerce im this diimét, he may difcover fources 
hitherto latent for thei ineveafe. The hiitorian cannot fal of bo ng ins 
terefied while treading on the ground where Britons made ‘heir laiv i and 
moft vigorous eilo.ts for independence, againit fuccesive mvaders 3 nor 
the antiqua.y, while traverling a country rep'ete with monuments of the 
druidical ages; military works of the Romans, Britons, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans; and the.venerable relics of numerous religious foundations.” 


There follows a fketch of Welfh hiftory and ancient buildings. 
Our author is, we find, both a fcholar and an artift; and with li- 
terary joins graphical delineation, which happily iliultrate and re- 
lieve each other, The tour fets off from Briftol ; and our t.ave!ler 
begins as a voyager in a Swanfea hoy, which, in point of company 
and accommodation, appears to refemble veflels from B linzigate to 
Margate, dignified by the name of packets; no doubt to fuit the 
gentility of that elegant outlet from the metropolis. Of this means 
of conveyance our author gives a very lively and pi€tureique defcrip- 
tion, not forgetting to include two handfome Welfh girls, that ap- 
pear to have made a {trong impreffion on our tourilt, whom we 
fhould fuppofe, from his account of the Cambrian fair, to be feel- 
ingly alive to female charms, and to havea particular relifh for the 
fhape and configuration of the Welfa women; who, by his account, 
are well entitled to the epithet of buxom. At Swanfea the cuftom- 
ary exhibitions of primitive manners afforded to our author fuch op- 
portunities of contemplation, as prefent fafhionable drefs fo liberally 
beftows while it nominally withholds. The account of Swanfea is 
lively and interefting: thence he with a companion proceeded to 
Caermarthenfhire, and arrived at Kidwelly caftle, which is the fub- 
jet of a very beautiful drawing, Of the capital of the county he 
gives the following account, 


“ The fituation of Caermarthen, one of the moft wealthy and polite towns 
in Wales, can fearcely be enough admired ; rifing above a noble river, and 
commanding a full view of one of the moit beautiful vales in the kingdom. 
Internally, there is leis to commend; as molt of the fireets are ve y iteep, 
and irregularly built; yet there are many good private houles, belonging 
to the neighbouring gentry that refort here in the winter months; anda 
hand{ome town-hali and tome other buildings do credit to the public tpirit 
of the town, though a folitary church may refle& but little on its fanctity. 
Very (mall remains of the cafile, now built up into a gaol, ippear; or of 
the wails that formerly encompailed the town, The trade of the place is 
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~ much facilitated by its fine river, which conveys thips of a good fize up {9 
~ the bridge.” 


Near Caermarthen is Kidwelly Caftle, which affords the author 
fubject for a very fine drawing. As they were leaving Caermarthen 
they obferved feveral fine young women acting as fcavengers, while 
in an adjoining fhop a ftout young fellow was folding up ribbands 
and laces. 


«« How odious,” obferves our traveller, ‘ is the employ of men-milliners! 
How thameful, that men, who might gain a profperous livelihood ina 
thoufand ways, fhould interfere with almoft the only eligible means which 
the limited powers and habits of women capacitate them to adopt fora 
maintenance! Driven from their natural employ, they muft either have 


_ Fecourfe toa cruel drudgery which they are not formed, and are generally 


unable, to endure; or wander after fubfiftence in the paths of fhame and 
mifery, at once a difgrace, a burthen, and a terror to fociety.” 


Thefe remarks convey a very favourable impreffion of the author’s 
judgment and humanity, both which the work in general confirms.— 

rom Caermarthen our traveller proceeded to Pembrokefhire, where 
he had various opportunities of exercifing his graphical talents, 
efpecially at Carew Caftle and Pembroke Caftle. In the towns through 
which he paffled, our tourift met with tolerable fare and accommo- 
dation ; in the intermediate ftages the entertainment was but poor, 


_fweetened however by hofpitality. One inftance of the exercife of 


this virtue prefents a lively fpecimen of the cordial benevolence which 
our Cambrian countrymen in the very humbleft fituations exhibit.— 
One evening our tourift and a companion were benighted and mif- 
took the road; the weather was extremely ftormy, the track was 
craggy, and the ¢ountry interfected with coal-pits; no manfion was 
near, and they were in great alarm. 


“ At length,” fays our traveller, “a diftant ylimmering of light ap- 
Eewwer between the trees, which we gladly traced to a lonely cottage.— 

ere, on our calling out, a tall rsaretael at opened the door, and dif- 
covered three others who were regaling round a blazing hearth: thele 
were all miners in a neighbouring coal-mine. The uniform black appear- 
ance of this groupe, their long matted hair half hiding their faces, which 
caught a ferocious turn from the ftrong partial light of the fire, was not 
calculated to infpire pre-poifeffion in their favour ; but, though in the ex- 
terior repulfive as their cheerlefs occupation, their hearts were not eftrang- 
ed from fenfations of benevolence ; and yet, fo little had they of refine 


. ment, as to offer no complimentary condolence on hearing of our difficul 


ties; even yet more unfafhionably, by aétual fervices they relieved them. 
© Matters,’ hid one of the men, ‘ if you'll but ftep in a minute while I f- 
nith my me(s of porridge, I’ll put you in the right road; it can’t be darker 
than it is; do fit down, and let me put your horfes in the cow-houfe: I 
fuppofe you wou'd n’t like our fare, (it was a mefs of barley and greens 
ftewed with a bit of meat or bacon); but mother can give you a drop of 

mead, and fome decentifh bread and butter.’ This invitation, with 


the manner in which it was conveyed, offered a relief that neither of vs 
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Barber’s Tour through South Wales and Monmouthfire. . 8" 
was inclined to reject; for, indeed, we had tafted ome, fince breakfaft, 


and befides found that fome barley might be had for our horles. So feat- 
ing ourlelves in the chimney corner, we partook of the refreflment brought 
us by an old withered matron, who finifhed a fcene forming a lively coun 
terpart of that of the cavern of Gil Blas, Our dame foon took a leading 

rt in converfation; the gratefully expatiated on the bounty of Provi- 
dence in fending usa plentiful year, We left this humble but hofpitable 
roof with regret; nor was it without much difficulty that we could prevail 
on our hoftels to accept of a trifling acknowledgement for her favours.” 


Our tourift, now turning to the right, approaches to the confines 
of North Wales, and in that bold country which rifes to Plimlim- 
mon finds a variety of fubjects for pi€turefque defcription ; the moft 
ftriking theme of literary and graphical exhibition in this part of the 
feenery is the Devil’s Bridge. built acrofs the Mynach, which is 
here the barrier between North and South Wales. 


« This bridge beftrides a lane of almoft perpendicular rocks, patched with 
wood, whofe fummits are here fcarcely five yards afunder. At a terrific 
depth in the glen rages unfeen the impetuous Mynach, engulphed be- 
neath protruding craigs and pedant foliage: but on looking over the pa- 
rapet, the half*recoiling fight difcovers the phrenzied torrent, in one vos 
lume of foam, burfting into light, and threatening, as it breaks againit the 
oppofing rocks, to tear the mountains from their ftrong foundation; then, 
inftantly darting into the black aby{s beneath, it leaves the imagination 
free to all the terrors of concealed danger. With emotions of awe, not 
without thofe of fear, we climbed down the fide of the rock, aflifted by 
fteps that were cut in it, and with fome peril reached the level of the 
darkened torrent; where, ftanding on a projecting craig again{t which 
the river bounded, immerfed in its -fpray and deatened by its roar, we 
involuntarilyeclung to the rock, The impreflion of terror fubfiding, left 
us at liberty to examine the features of the fcene.” 


Our tourift now conducts us from the folitary fublimity of the 
forefts and mountains to the focial haunts of men, in the foft and 
verdant valleys, ‘Ihe vale of TTowey affords an agreeable relief after 
the contemplation of Plinlimmon; and the graphical reprefenta- 
tion of Dinevawr Cattle is a charming contrait to the tremendous 
grandeur of the Devil’s Bridge. “The beauties which are here ex- 
hibited are chiefly of the romantic and paftora] kind ; but, proceed- 
ing eaftward towards Monmouthfhire, a different face of country 
prefents itfelf; in which, fkilful cultivation and agricultural riches 
agreeably variegate the narrative, and the Severn opens commercial 
fplendour, From Monmouth our author proceeds towards Glou- 
cefterfhire, and at Rofs pays a tribute to that benevolence which 
tranfcendent genius has rendered immortal, At Gloucefter the pe- 
regrination ends. 

Interf{perfed with the tour there are various anecdotes biographical,. 
hiftorical, and antiquarian, which enhance the entertainment of the. 
work,. Of the firft kind, one of the moft interefting is a fhort ac- 
count of the benevolent and unfortunate Valeytine Morris, whe 
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having confumed an ample tortune in rural improvements, and libe. 
rulity 10 the poor was obliged to expatriate himfelt, and dicd in the 
Weil Lndies! Our author is evidently a man of taite, may ination, 
afid {enfibility, with a confiderable portion ot judgment and dif rimi. 
nation. On certain fubje&. be is fom times ‘oo luxuriant: he teems 
to have been deeply impreffed with Welth beauty; and his reviews 
of that article are both more copious aud minute than fome of us Re. 
viewers my think neceflary; and in that part of bis work we can 
dife.ver the glow of youth; tor which, as we have once been young 
ourfelves, we can make every candid allowance. Th: language is 
clear, vigorous, and dive rfified ; and very well adapted to the varia. 
tions of the fubjeQ. On the whole, this is avery ayreeable, and, in 
miny refpedis, an ufciul produGion: the drawings ere ‘ntitled to 
a bigh {hare ot praife, in which the fkill of the engraver very hap. 
pil) exhibits the cenius of the painter, and writer. 





a 


A Def nce of the Chara&er and Condu& of the late Mary Wallftcnecraft 
Gadi: in, founded on Principies of Nature ana Reafcn, as applied ta 
the peculiar Circumflances of ber Cafe, ina Series of Letters toa 
Young Lady. izmo. Pp. 160. Wallis. 1803. 


MONG the various aflumptions from which revolutionary the- 
orilis and teachers endeavour to maintain and inculcate doc- 
trines inimical to order, morality, and religion, one favourite pofi- 
tion is. that the individual in his t!oughts and a@ions fhould tota ly 
difregard the fpecies ; that hs reafoning fhould have no refpcét to 
public «pinion, or his condu& to exifting eftablifhments. This rule 
we mult ackr®wWledge to have, at leaft, the merit of being well adapt- 
ed to the purp fes of fuch philofophifts ; as rothing con t nd more 
powerfully to the diforganization and anarchy which they fo much 
defire as the complete expulfion of focial virtue, and the concentra- 
tion of all feelings to felt alone. Thi. f\ftem ot ethics is far from 
being fpeculatively new, and pradtically it is very old. These have, 
in all ages, been men whoconfidered themfelves only, without any 
concern about any others except fo tar as thofe othcrs might be in- 
ftrumental to their pleafure or power. Attila, Genferic, end other 
barbarians who overwhelmed civilization, appear to have as little 
minded the judgment or fentiments of their tellow creatures, as the 
wildeft jacobin could defire ; yet jacobinifm, paramenunt in its atroci- 
ties, has a more perfect exemption from every focial fentiment than 
any former kind of favage ferocity.’ It we carefully perufe Gibbon, 
that hiftorian who exhibits the progrefs and fucecis of enterprifing 
barbarity gainft enervated refinement, who prefents the potentates of 
rea Europe as bafely fuccumbing to Scythian fhepherds and Van- 
L ruitics ; country after country overrun by barbarifing robbers, 
becaufe their people had not the foul to refift, we tha! find that there 
was with all this lawlefs invafion and pillage fome intermixture of 
“ tae 
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the focial affeftions, Alaric and Sarus were not en inly individual 
ized; they had their likings, and there were perfons to whom they 
would rather do good than evil. They wifhed to ftand high in the 
opinion of their countrymen , and valued their praife not merely as 
a buttrefs of power. Jacobin barbarians and robbers far exceed thefe 
their prototypes in unconcern about the weltare of their neighbours; 
and if we trace Attila, a fhepherd of Scythia, with his Huns defola- 
ting the world; and Buonaparte, a goatherd from Corfica, with his 
jacobins defolating the world, we may readily perceive the champion 
of Jacobin barbarity more thoroughly fteeled againft humanity, 
than the champion of Scythian barbarity. We formerly ufed in 
{peaking of cruelty, to perfonify it by a reference to Attila the Hun; 
but in his hiftory we can find no inftance of fuch indifference about 
human mifery, even in that monfter, as a difviple of Jacobinifm ex- 
emplifies. The adminiftration of poifon to thoufands, merely io pre- 
vent expence to the prefcriber, was as ftriking and complete an in- 
ftance of the individuality, which the new fchool of philofophifm fo 
ftrongly recommends, as could be adduced. The Corfican, however, 
has promifed a much more extenfive inftance of difregard to fellow- 
creatures. He fays he is to venture five hundred thoufand men ona 
project in which he admits there is a hundred chances to one that 
every man of them will go to the bottom of the ocean. This is a 
fample of individuality, that Godwin, or any of the tribe, will find it 
difficult to equal. But while Buonaparté i is difplaying his principles, 
how and where he can, his good friends here are ufing their beft en- 
deavours in the fame caufe. They cannot adminilter envenomed pos 
tions to human bodies; but they can try to poifon human minds, 
The produ@tion before us proceeds upon the principle which we 
mentioned above, that the perfe@tion of do@rines and conduét con- 
lifts in their conformity to the judgment of the promulger, and the 
feelings of the agent. In other words, that if A. though fpeaking 
rank nonfenfe, conceives himfelf to be {peaking fenfe, or tranfyrefs- 
ing every rule of fociety he conceives himéelt to be doing right ; 
both his tinde ‘rftanding and morals are thereby juftified ; and B. muft 
be extremely illiberal and uncandid if he do not allow to the faid A. 
the credit of wifdom and virtue. This is the leffon which his de- 
fence of Mary Wollltonecraft Godwin propofes to iluftrate. The 
Writings of that noted perfon are already faft defcending to the gulph 
of oblivion which fo foon abforbs the efforts of ingenuity to outrage 
common fenfe ; ‘but as many of our readers may have forgotten the de- 
tails either of her writings or hiftory, to recall them to our memories 
we rummaged a clofet into which we throw literary lumber, and 
found her Rights of Woman in company with Tom Paine’s polities 
and theology ; Thelwall’s eloquence ; the dramatic poetry of Hol- 
croft ; and Godwin’s philofophy. Searching 4 little farther we found 
her novel of Mary: her work on the French revolution we could 
hot find, Her hiltor alfo we Water nie enabled to revife oo 
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the liberal communication of her affectionate hufband to the world, 
The fubftance of her ftory was :—Mary, from her earlieft years, 
would have her own way, right or wrong; difliked her parents be- 
caufe they would contradi& her ; as fhe grew up felt herfelf ftrongly 
inclined to converfation with the other fex, and very indignant at the 
reftraints which religion, morality, law, and cuftom have impofed on 
certain gratifications ; became an authorefs; her propenfities being 
uppermoft in her mind, wrote a book which fhe called the Rights of 
Woman, and laboured to prove that women ought not to be fubjected to 
a duty which fhe found fo painful as the prefervation of chattity ; after- 
wards proceeded in her own perfon to bear teftimony to her doétrines; 
in the ufual courfe of fuch adventures changed gallants, wrote a novel 
in defence of adultery ; married one of her keepers; and, after hav- 
ing fo written and acted, died. 

his is the amount of her hiftory as particularly recorded by her 
hufband, The Britifh public, with the national fenfe of moral rec- 
titude on fuch a character, pafled the obvious judgment, that her 
effufions exhibited ingenuity without found principles of thinking 
powers, or, at leaft, habits of juft reafoning: that her moral fenti- 
ments were vicious; and her precepts and example, as far as they 
could have any influence, incentives to profligate manners ; that both, 
therefore, deferved to be reprobated by every votary of wifdom and 

virtue, and every: well-wifher to the order and happinefs of fociety. 
To reverfe the public judgment, paffed on fuch grounds, is the 
profeffed obje& of our author’s appeal to what he calls nature and 
reefers the faid nature and reafon confifting in the right of an indi- 
vidual to purfue felfifh impulfe without any regard to the opinions 
or inftitutio:fs of fociety, or to the rules and precepts of the Supreme 
Being for the government of his creatures ; and, if we admit his pre- 
mifes, we mutt confefs his conclufion legitimately follows. If Mary 
Wollftonecraft was right in following her inclinations, merely be- 
caufe fhe faid fhe thought fhe was right: of courfe fhe muft pafs as 
a very perfe&t woman, for fhe did follow them without any {cruple 
orcontroul. But, fays our author, we are not only to confider her 
character, we mutt alfo take into the account the circumftances by 
which it was formed. It feems fhie and her family by no means har- 
monized in their fentiments; fhe difregarded the praife or cenfure 
of her father, mother, and brothers ; hence fhe learned to defpife 
the opinion of the public. Qne part of this reafoning we admit, 
that a difcordant member of a family is not likely to be a very agree- 
able member of fociety ; but in admitting the probable effect, we 
neither juftify the effect nor the caufe; we cannot allow that becaufe 
Mifs, in the early part of her life, had been in the habit of quarrel- 
ling with her fifters, brothers, father and mother, therefore fhe is to 
quarrel with the whole world, and todefy public opinion, Leaving 
her paternal houfe, her efforts to procure a fubfiftence by the exertion 
of her talents and indnftry, were meritorious as to objedt. The pt 
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jets which fhe chofe, and the dotrines which fhe inculcated, though’ 
in many refpeéts vicious, were {till more remarkable for extrava- 
gance and abfurdity ; and though reprobated by every found judge at 
the time, would now be forgotten were it not tor the injudicious 
zeal of her panegyrifts. In the courfe of her literary purfuits fhe 
became attached to Mr. Fufeli, and finding fhe could not accomplifh 
her defire with one man fhe went to another. Of this transfer our 
author gives the following account. Mary Wollftonecraft to drive 
love out of her head went to France, in the clofe of 1792, was “a 
decided friend (fays the writer) to the caufe of rational liberty; and, 
as fuch, could not fail of an introduction to fome members of the 
popular party.” At-this period our readers muff recollect the popu- 
lar patrons of rational liberty were chiefly Robefpicrre, Danton, and 
Marat, and their no lefs rational affociates, who, having overthrown 
the monarchy, were preparing to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
their fovereign. This, however, we only notice, en paffant, as a 
fample of the political fentiments of Mary Wollftonecraft’s defen- 
der ; and we mutt fay, that in his politics and ethics he ‘has the merit 
of perfe&t confiftency. In{truéted by thefe preceptors, fhe compofed 
her Hiftory of the Caufes and Confequences of the French Revolution, on 
which notable production our author paffes a judgment which de-' 
monttrates his critical powers to be fuitable to his reafoning and fen- 
timents. This work, he fays, ‘** in judicioufnefs of general remark’ 
as an analyfis of political events, and Correctnefs of hiftorical narra- 
tive, is not fecond to the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.”’ Whilft thus u/eful'y employing her time and talents, 
fhe commenced her intimacy with Imlay, on which her advocate deli- 
vers the following opinion. “ When Mary Wollitonecraft gave to 
this fecond perfon an intereft in her heart, fhe feems to have adopt- 


ed the moft efficacious mode of removing all traces of her former’ 


attachment, and of obviating its recurrence. I am induced to believe 
that fhe admitted the acquaintance of the latter perfon in order to fix 
her affections in confequence of her relation to him; rather than 
imagine that her affections were transferred from Mr. Fufeli *o him, 
prior to the commencement of their intimacy. ‘The one, as far as 
we are informed, was a difengaged, and therefore an attainable ob- 
jeQ; the other, certainly not fo. If affairs ftood really thus, and £ 
mult confefs that I difcover not the fmalleft objeCtion to this ftate- 
ment, it will be evident that the connetion, on her part-at leaft, and 
her’s is the only part I will undertake to palliate, was founded in 
prudential motives.” The prudence here the reader will perceive 
was not worldly wifdom, but the difcovery and application of means 
for weaning her affections from Fufeli: that the might get the better 
of a paffion that was not requited fhe became a kept miftrefs. The 
amount of this doétrine refpeéting her prudence is, that if a young 
woman be croffed in love, and wifh to be cured of her paffion, the 
effeual remedy is fornication. Here our author, who appears to be 
a kind of fentimental man, will exclaim againft this term as ‘ill adapt 
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ed to the -refined and delicate Mary Wollftonecroft ; but we. Anti,, 
Jacobin Reviewers fhall never facrifice truth, virtue, and religion; 
nor fail to brand vice in the appropriate language. Mifs Mary lived 
as a courtezan with this Mr. Imlay, and as a courtezan fhe is to be 
rated. The defence of this part of Mary’s conduét, according to her 
advocate, is to be fought in the exercife of her private judgment. Mary 
judged it expedient to commit fornication with Mr. Imlay, and 
therefore fhe was right in the faid commiffion. If this were an apo- 
Jogy for Mary Wollftonecra't, it would be an apology for every other 
young woman who, as Charlotte Smith would phrafe it, erred from 
the fufceptibility of too tender a heart. Suppofe one of thee fufcep- 
tible fpinfters, which is no improbable cafe, were brought before a 
magiltrate for baftar!y, and being charged with the crime, were to 
aniwer, pleafe your worfhip, in my own private judgment TI ftand 
juttified for what I have done, and therefore fhould be acquitted by 

ou, fhould not we think the woman out of her fenfes? or rf a coun. 
ellor were to plead for her on thefe grounds, fhould we not think 
him out of his fenfes? and fuch an argument before a judicial tri- 
bunal would not be more abfurd in favour of a perfon violating the 
Jaws of the country, than fuch an appeal to public opinion in favour 
of one by whom it was avowedly contemned. Her apologift will 
tell us, that fuch contempt arofe from the circumftances of her edu- 
cation ; whencefoever it arofe, a perfon who difavows the authority 
of the rules and inftitutions which fociety deems neceffary for the re- 
preffion of vice, and the fecurity of its owrexiftence, cannot expec 
countenance from that fociety. Every Chriftian community repro-. 
bates a concubine as a votary of fin and of infamy. Mary Woll- 
ftonecraft knew this very well, fhe became a concubine, and deferv- 
edly experienced the fhame of concubinage. Are the religicus and 
moral fentiments of Britons to be changed to accommodate Mary 
Wollftonecraft and her advocates ? We do not fay that Mary Woll- 
ftonecraft was worfe than any other woman that conver’es with divers 
men, merely that fhe is no better ; and that any appellation fuitable to 
one of thofe Jadies, who on the lofs of one gallant have recourfe to 
another, entirely befits Mifs Mary Wollftonecraft, who, as both her 
hufband and advocate inform us, was repeatedly in keeping. As fuch 
apologifis cannot alter Britifh fentiments, fo neither can they alter 
the import and fignification of the Englifh language. If our author 
will turn over in Johnfon’s DiGionary to a word which the adven- 
tures of Mifs Mary may very readily fuggett, he will find the firft 


‘fehfe annexed to the denomination in quettion—* a@ woman who cone 


werfes unliwfully with men” and this Mifs Mary was ; her panegy- 
rifts may ftrain fentimental refinements, or metaphyfical niceties as 
far as they pleafe, but they cannot change the diftin@tion between 
right and wrong, annihilate fa&s, or prevent the application of an 
appropriate term to one individual any more than‘to others of the 
fame conduét and calling. The apologift introduces a dialogue “be- 
tween Mary and a Cenfor of the old fchool, in which, of courfe, 
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he gives his heroine the better of the argument. Our author agrees 
with Mr. Godwin in ad.nitting that, in the prefent impertect ftate of 
fociety, concubinage ought not to be generally practifed, nor until 
man be «dvanced to a farther lage in portectibliy: but in the in- 
diviiual cafe of this incemparadie woman, th.re was an apology tor 
her individually. 


* Mary Wo lionecraft,” he fays,  f rmed her own theory; deducing’ 


it from toe aifferont views fhe bad taken of tie fiate and nature of man, 
Upon that theory ibe boldly ventured to make an evjieriveni in her or jer 
son; aiid her biographer has (ntormed us oO one reaon for ner veglectiig to 
avail hercli of what the denom.naies—vulgar /frecautions; winch curcum~ 
fiance ought mo.e {trongly to have bound ver hutband (or in tus iac ed 
light (he rega:ded the per on of her choice) to ber, upon every principle of 
honour and gratitude.— Alas! for her peace; and for her c.edit with the 
world! her experiment failed! But whe.e mull we ieek fo: tic caute of 
the failure '—Not in the etlential falhood of her theory ; but in ber mil~ 
taken choice of an allociate.” 


The afperfors of Mary Wollftonecraft exult at her difappoint- 
ment, regarding ‘it as a demouttration oF the tallacy of her [yftem, 
That her fyftem was imperfe&t, and by no means adapted, confider- 
ing the prefent {tate of focicty and manners, tor general application, 
has ben already admitted ; but that it is erroneous, becaufe it is in- 
complete, we mult be permitted to doubt; till the objefors have 
produ ed, at leaft. one human fyltem, that is complete in all its parts, 
and unitormly effective upon cveiy application, “Hfler’s ts certa nly 
founded in nature and reafon, and fo jar is confiderca with truth ; it is 
therefore well adapted tor the confcientious moralift and philofopher: 
but it is inapplicable to perfons of grofs appetites and vulgar appie- 
henfions ; that is, to the great mafs of mankind.” We Anti-Jacobin 
Reviewers acknowledge ourfelves to be totally deficient in that nature 
and reafon which would vindicate fy tematic fornication, and are nei- 
ther the confcientious moralitts nor philofophers that would fanétion 
profligacy. We have fuch grofs and vulgar apprehenfions that we 
deem a concubine—a concubine, whether her adventures be narrated 
under the name of Mary Wollit.necraft or Mary Flanders, Nancy 
Parfons, or any other of the fifterhood, through cither the intention 
or folly of their biographers or apologifts for atime refeued from 
oblivion by infamy ; and we truft the found heads and hearts of Bri- 
tons (with the exception- of a few extravagant fciolifts and malig- 
nant jacobins) will always regard vice with equal abhorrence, ‘To 
thefe animadverfions we are drawn by this filly and impotent atiempt 
to confound the’ principles and fanctions of moral duty, otherwile 
we fhould have no more thought it neceifary to cenfure Mary Woll- 
ftonecrait, and her obfolete ravings, than of ftirring the afhes of her 
deceafed friend, the Analytical Review. Will not her friends, or 

retended friends, let the poor woman reft in ker grave? They may 
- affured that Mary Wollftonecraft’s eftimation is fixed as long as 
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her memory lafts, and Britons continue to think and feel wifely and 
virtuoully, and that the nature and reafon which they fupport are not 
Britifh nature and reafon. 





Sermons on various Subjes, doétrinal and moral, felefted, abridged, and 
tranflated from L’ Année Evangélique of F. F..Durand, Minifire 
du St. Evangile Profeffeur Ordinaire dans I’ Académie de Laufanne, 
&c. Fe. By the Rev. Richard Munkhoufe, D. D. of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; and Minifter of St. John Baptift’s Church in 
Wakefield. 8vo, Pr. 395. 7s. Rivingtons. 


HE originals of thefe difcourfes have gone through three edi- 
tions, and are well known on the Continent for their unaffe&ted 
piety, and their purity of fentiment, on the genuine ap of 
atriotifm and religion. Their venerable author is ftill living at 
aufanne, ‘* where he continues to exercife the functions of his mi- 
niftry in good health, and with unimpaired faculties, at the advanced 
age of feventy-fix years.” All his writings exhibit the warmth of 
his attachment to the people among whom he refides: he has borne 
up, to the laft, againft the calamities of unhappy Switzerland, and 
the overwhelming torrent of anarchy and infidelity that of late years 
has deluged fo great a portion of the continent of Europe. ‘ No 
man tafi poffibly be more fully convinced of the abfolute necefflity of 
religion and good morals to the comfort and ftability of all human 
inftitutions, and civil forms of government, than this venerable di- — 
vine, Accordingly we have the ftrongeft internal evidence to induce 
us to conclude, that he let flip no opportunity (either from the pul- 
pit, the chair, or with his pen) of feduloufly inculcating on the Swifs 
thofe principles, which might moft ‘ikgyme. incline them to fo- 
briety and virtue; and of fupplying them, from time to time, with 
fuch neceffary inftru€tions, as might dire&t them how to avoid the 
evil, or chute the good, in every conjuncture more immediately con- 
ne€ted with the glory of God, and the profperity of their common- 
wealth.” Dr. Munkhoufe has refrained from entering, at prefent, 
into a detail of fuch particulars of the life of Durand as have already 
come to his knowledge, in the expectation that fhould this volume 
be favourably received, of which there appears to us little doubt, an 
opportunity may hereafter occur of doing it more at large and with 
greater accuracy and authenticity ; the reverend author having him- 
{elf engaged to fupply him with the outlines of his hiftory. 
The preface to the prefent work is well written, and breathes the 
genuine feelings of a Briton roufed to indignation by the infidious 


condu€& of a venal and unprincipled fa&tion, and fympathizing in 
the misfortunes of a brave but fallen people. 
*¢ What a leffon—what an inftru€tive and memorable leffon is here 
taught all thofe—Britons, above other men—who ‘either have oe 1 
en, 
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been, or who {till continue to be, on queftions more efpecially of a 
litical nature, peevifh and perverfe ; who murmur at the portion 
of good things which is allotted to them, and which they fo un- 
thankfully enjoy !—who are impatient of civil, as well as religious 
reftraints ; and are the infatuated advocates for change (unintimi- 
dated by the dread of the almoft certain horrors that await it) mere! 
- in the idle expetation of removing imaginary evils, or with a foolith 
hope of thereby fecuring to themfelves unattainable bleflings !"" 

The whole of the Preface is exceedingly interefting. 

The fermons are twenty-feven in number. Their ftile is a happy 
medium betwixt the general turgid declamation of French fermons, 
and the dry fcholaftic, and argumentative difcourfes which often 
flow from our prefs. The French pulpit compofitions deal too much 
in the copid verborum, their matter being often loft amidft the mul- 
tiplicity of ornament. It was on this account that Dr. Munkhoufe 
was induced rather to abridge the fermons of Durand, than to pre- 
fent the public with a tranflation of them at length. The difcourfes 
of the prefent volume are, he informs us, compreffed into about one 
third of their original bulk. The feleétion feems to have been made 
with great judgment, and if we may form an opinion from the known 
talents of Dr. Munkhoufe, nothing interefling has been left behind. 
The language is impreflive and manly, and this publication may ferve 
to convince the world that it is poffible to adapt French fermons with 
effe& to an Englifh auditory, a fubjeét that has often been difputed. 

The fubjeéts of thefe Sermons are—The danger of falfe prilefophy. 
—The fear of man.—The variety of religious opinions.—‘Fefus Chrift 
having the words of eternal life.—On fuperftition.—The hearer con- 
winced.—The firait gate.—The centurion.— fefus Chrift demanding an 
entrance into our hearts. —The charaéter of Chrift’s foeep.——The woman 
of Canaan.—The choice of Afaph.—The finful woman fleeing for fuccour 
to ‘Fefus Chrift.—The danger of relapfing into fin.—The incompatibility 
of the two fervices of God and Mammon,—The crime and punifbment of 
Ananias.—St. Peter healing the lame man.—The advice of Gamaliel.— 
Paul before Felix. —The excellency of the Gofpel.—St. Paul's wifb for 
Agrippa.—The negleé of falvation punifbed.—The example of Chrift.— 
The happinefs of dying in the Lord.—On the immsrtality of the foul.— 
The laft judgment.—The promifes of Beatitude. 

We prefent our readers with an extract from the fermon entitled, 
The firait Gate, as a fair fpecimen of the ftile in which this tranflation 
is executed, 


“« Faith is abfolutely required. Now how many are there, who appear 
to be totally unprovided with this aétive principle. It isnot weceflary to 
inveftigate the annals of the world for proofs of this affertion, nor to carry 
our relearches back to thofe ages of error in which the Jéewifh people wera 
exclufively in poffeffion of the ordinances and fiatutes of the Almighty—in 
which every thing was acknowledged for God, but the true God himfelf. 
’ Nor yet is it neceflary to have recourfe to periods le{s remote, when not- 

withtanding the glorious light of the gofpel, fo many vaft regions were 


funk in darknefs, ignorance, and fuperitition. Our own age fupplies-us 
with 
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with a melancholy demonfiration of the fa%. _Where—who are the child. 
ren of light in thefe our times? Are they ‘hfe fools and blind, who deny 
the exiltence of a Supreme Being, and wi ‘ay in their hearts, ‘ There is 
no God?’ Are they thot rath, thole daring infidels, who revolt, and 
openly break into rebellion; who outrag-oully attack the moft awlul t. uths; 
exerciling ail their ingenuity, and exerting their whole might to fap the 


. foundations of revealed relyion—the chief, | had almott faid the only con- 


folation of which the human heart ts (ulceptible ? who thall numb-r the 
multitude of thofe that ‘ ipeak evil of things which they know not?’ Do 
you require to be informed wheve you are to look tor the exilience of theve 
mpious men? | an.wer—LEveiy where. In the fchools of a vain and 
worldly wifdom ; am ng the gay, and diflipated, and indolent, whole chief 
concern is—the having of nothing to do: among thofe of a lower condi- 
tion; nay, even among the meaneit and mot obfcure clafles of fociety. 
What a variety of detiruciive pub.ications, adapted to every age ; to every 
capacily however flender, and to ev. ‘ry tafte however profligate, is, with 
a mifchievous hand, and with defigns the mott malicious, {cattered over 
the country! Not a county, a cily, not a town or village, but what is within 
the reach of their circulauon. They are (ought after with eagernels, and 
read with delight. When the attributes of God are fingled out for their 
remarks, of made the iubjects of their inveliigation; when theie infolent 
fciolitis dare to difcu's the ieffable fecrets of the Divine will, the wonder- 
ful works of God’s power, the inexhauitible treafures of bis mercy, or the 
tender cares of his providence, the very extravagance of their blaiphemies 
enfures their fuccefs.” 


As a fpecimen of genuine and unaffe&ted piety we felec&t the fol- 
lowing paflage, inculcating the propriety of prayer, from the fermon 
entitled, Zhe /Voman of Canaan. 


« And does it not feem as if the Almighty was defirous of affording us 
every pollible means of drawing nigh unto him? Every thing invites us to 
the exercife of prayer; every thing conduces to facilitate the practice of 
this duty. When, for inftance, we look up towards heaven, how ealy is it 
for each of us to fay—‘ There is the immortal abode of my Creator ; there is 
my country: Grant, O good Lord, that my converlation may be that of an 
inheritor of heaven!” In contemplating the earth, this theatre of vicifti- 
tudes, where every thing continually changes; which pre ents to us no- 
thing certain but death; which holds out to us no place of fure refuge from 
its cares and difquietudes but the giave; how ealy it is to fay— Lord, 
wean imy affections from the perifh able things of this world: turn away 
mine eyes leit they behold vanity!’ When we refleét on the mi‘eries of 
this fublunary ftate, and ca!) to remembrance thofe facred ties which bind 
us to the whole human race, how ealy, how natural is it, devoutly to ex- 
claim—*‘ Heavenly Father! comfort the affliged, give fight to the blind, 
and pour down thy bletfings upon all thy children?) When we are ¢ ngaged 
in the public exercifes of religion to fay —* Create in me a.c'ean heart, O 
God; and renew a light {pirit within me! When we lie down to reft, 
how un/peakable the atisfuction to be permitted—to be excouraged even to 
call on the name of //im, who, as we repo e in the ‘image of death, may 
confign us over unto death itell, and with devout confidence and religna- 
tion to fayv—* O Le rd, I commit my {foul into thy hands; grani that my 


body, under thy almighty cure aud protection, maj ref in pace !? In the 
morning 
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morning when we rife up, how grateful is it to pay our early homage to 
Him, of whom we hold all that we poile{s; to render thanks for our con 
tinued exiftence, to devote ourfelves entirely to Him, and with a pious 
elevation of foul to fay—* Blefs thy fervant, OQ Lord; remove far fiom me 
all evil accidents, and grant that 1 may devote to thy glory, and my ewn 
faivation, the day thou hait permitted mine eyes to behold, and for which 
Iam folely indebted to thy mercy!’ When we {fit down at table, what 
more natural to each of us, than to call to remembrance for a few moments 
Him, that feedeth the young ravens, and miniliers to the neceflities of all 
his. creatures; to open our hearts to the moti lively fentiments of g.atitude, 
and to render to our bountiful -preferver, love for love! At the commence- 
ment, during its continuance, and at the conclufion of the day, to addref: 
to Almighty God, this humble petition: ‘O thou, without whofe aid the 
labour of thofe that build is vain, betiow a blefling, 1 befeech thee, on my 
ftudies, on my commerce, on my occupations and engagements!’ In the 
midfi of worldly puriuits, is it to interrupt our happinefs, is there any fear 
of drying up the fource of our pleafures by purifying, by fanciifying them 
in the {weet remembrance of our heavenly benefactor? Thus it is, my 
friends, that the whole world is the temple of the Chrifiian, And after 
this manner ought we at all times, and in all places, to adore the greateft 
and belt of Beings, to extol. His glorious periections, and humbly to offer 
up prayers, praifes, and thank/{givings lo the Father of Lights, from whom 

roceeds.every good and perfect gill, and whole tender mercies are over 
all his works! 


In difcourfing on the excellency of the Gefpel, after afferting that the 
wifdom which Paul preached was neither of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, but the wifdom of God, the author proceeds: 


«* Tn order to eftablifh this affertion, the apofiles adduced numerous con- 
vincing facts; faéts the moft genuine and indi{putable, many of which were 
of recent occurrence, and even exifting at the time. They quoted thofe 
hiftorical books, doéirinal and moral, which were committed from genera 
tion to generation, for many ages, to the care and cufiody of a people, fe- 
parated from every other people; and they called upon the Rahbis them- 
{elves to authenticate the antiquity, and declare their belief in the divinity 
gf thefe volumes. They adduced the prophets, who were fuccetlively fent 
into the midft of them, to teach the knowledge of the true God, to preferve 
them from idolatry, to which they were unhappily addicted, and, above all, 
to chara€terize and announce the Mefliah, whom they anxiou!ly expecied, 
They quoted the ftriking predictions of thofe prophets; predi¢tions which 
had anticipated all the circumflances of the redemption of the world by 
Chrift Jefus, and which were clearly and fatisfa€torily fulfilled. They ad- 
duced the miniftry of their Lord, the unparalleled holinels of his life, the 
fplendour of his virtues, and the variety, number, and greatne!s of his mi- 
racles; all of which wete fully attefted by many then living, who had been 
eye-witnefles of them—to the truth and certainty of which there {till re 
mained the moft direéi and credible attefiations. They adduced the telti- 
monies which had been given even by Herod and Pilate, in confirmation 
of his innocence; the flagrant injuftice of his condemnation; his ignomi- 
nious death, which was accompanied and followed by new, and, till then, 


@nheard of prodigies; his glorious relurrection from the dead, and his a& 
7 cenfion 
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cenfion into heaven. . They referred to that miraculous effufion of the fpirit 
of God, which, according to the promife of Je‘us Chrift, was fhed abroad 
upon them at Jerufalem; to the extent and fiedfaitvefs of their faith ; and 
‘to thofe fupernatural attainments which could neither be attributed to their 
education, nor talents: witnefs their former modes and habits of lite—the 
admiration alfo of their kinsfolk, friends, and fellow-citizens. They re- 
ferred to all thofe firange languages which they all {pake with fo much 
fluency; which they never learnt, nor could have learned: to that power, 
that zeal, that attachment, and that courage by which they were ftimulated 
and enflamed, and which had all at once taken place of their luke-warm- 
‘nefs, their weaknels, their difafleGion, and pufillanimity. They referred 
to the rapid and wonderful progre’s that had been made in the propaga- 


‘tion of the gofpel; to the vaft tras of country they had traverfed, and to 


thofe different nations which had aétually received the law from their mouth. 
In a word, they adduced the miracles which they had themlfelves already 
wrought, and the effe¢tual power of working others, in the name of Chrilt 
cruciied—Chrift raifed from the dead. And while they infifted on their 
own frailty and infignificancy, they from this very circumftance inferred, 
that this magnificent work—thefe wonderful operations—were attributable 
to God only,‘ We have (laid they) this treafure in earthen veffels.’ ‘God 
hath chofen the weak things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty, that no fleth thould glory in dis prefence.” 


.« Thefe fermons are fo uniformly excellent that we cannot too 
ftrongly recommend them to the notice of our readers. Dr. Munk- 
houfe has promifed a fecond volume if the prefent fhould meet with 
a favourable reception from the public. _ We hope and truft that he 
will not bedifappointed. He fays the additional fermons are prepared, 
and that they contain fubjects generally adapted to the fervice of our 
Church from Advent to Trinity Sunday inclufive ; a period which 
embraces the whole of the great fafts and feftivals. 
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‘The Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, in the House of Corti 


mons, on Monday, May 23, 1803, on the Debate on the War. 8vo. Pr. 30. 
Is. Nicol. 1803. : : 


5 Big <- is a very brief outline of one of the mof animated and impieffive 
ipeeches ever delivered m the Britifh Parliament. The condué of 
France, her continued acts of infult and aggreflion, and her inveterate en- 
mity to this country, are placed in a {trong point of view, and, when urged 
with that refitilefs eloquence which fo eminently mark the fpeeches.of Mr. 
Pitt, could not, we fhould think, fail to make a {trong amd lafting impreflion 
on the minds of all who were fo fortunate as to hear it. We concur, mott 
fully, with Mr. P. in lamenting “ that his Majefty’s minifters had contented 


themielves with merely applying to the French government to withdraw” 


Ahe military {pies whom the Firtt Conful fent over in the guile of commer- 
cial agents, ‘and had not at once advifed his Majefty, by his own autho- 


rity, to order them to depart the kingdom within twenty-four hours, re- 
ferving 
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ferving it to hi nite If aflerwards to re quire from France the feparation due 
for {o grols an infult. Such a line of conduct a alluredly, have been 

more manly and dignified than that which the minifters adopte ‘d. Firmne!s 
and decifion with tach a tyrant as the te can u anni can alone produce 

any beneficial efe€: while mildnefs and pt ‘ila nimity can only increate 

his infolence, and {iin mali ite him to frefh a ts oe ureretlion. This was ever 
our declared opinion, which events, alas! have but too fats ily _juitified, 


A Vindi ‘ation of the Cause of Great Britain; with Strictures on the insolent and 
berfadious Conduct of fr ” e, since tie Strnaiure of the Preliminaries of Peace. 
By W ‘liam bunds, Efq. of the Inner Temple. 8Svo,. Per, 72. 25. 
Stockdale. 1803. 


« THERE are particular moments,” fays Mr. Hunter, “in the hittory 
ofempires on which their fate may be faid to balance, and on which, acy 
eording to the councils that are purfued, and the meafures that are relorted 
to, their future pro! pe rity or adverlity depends. ‘The britih empire appears 

, to have meieui at that critical conjuncture, and u e events of the entuing 
year will pre obably decide its defiiny for ages to coms.” 

The crifis of our fate is certainly near at by; idk and molt true it is, that, 
on the wifdom of our councils, and the vigour of our conduct, at this awe- 
ful period, not only will depend our fature proiperity or adverfity 5 but 
whether or no Britain fhall henceforth be ranked among the indepe ndent 
powers of Murope ; not whether fhe thall exili great, free, and flourifhingy 
but whether the thall exilt at all. And tt there be any member of his Ma- 
jeliy’s councils, who is not deeply impretied with this folemn and import- 

ent truth, he is wholly unfit for his fituation, and utterly meapable of give 
ing proper advice, at {uch a period. 

Mr. Hunter declares himfelf to have « ver been decidedly adverfe to the 
Peace of Amiens, for reafons which he explains, and which are fimilar to 
thofe which we have, at different times, alligned to our readers, for dilap- 
proving that treaty, which we fthall never ceale to confider as having laid 

the fou indation for the ruin and de gradation of our country. 

« With the juftnels of this realoning,” adds our euthor, ‘“T thought I 

ght reit fatished. Why therefore we (much as I deplored the dreadful 
neceflity of the hoftile poli tion we had, fi) w to many years, been comp relled 
tugailume) fhould have been the firlt to fubmit, not 4o flight and trivial, Or 

even moderate, facrifices, (for to thole I houtd not have objefied) but to 
fierifices, which wounded the pride, which tarniihed the honour, and which 
alinoft endangered the exiftence of the fiate, I was at a lols to comprehend, 
Why we fhould alfo have feleGed (iplendid as our annals are) the mott 
triumphant moment of our hiftory, for fuch a fignal act of humiliation, was 
matter, to my mind, of {till feverer affliction and deeper alionitiment. Let 
us for a moment paufe: and recollect the proud eminence on which we 
ftood on the very day the preliminaries were figned. On whichever fide 
we looked, the vantage ground was ours. To whichever quarier of the 
giobe we direGied ous attention, what could we difcover but routed armies 
and difcemfited fleets, flying before the irretiftible energy of Britith valour, 
or fuing to its hi imanity for mercy. Both our naval and ; military heroes 
were achieving deeds of glory falter than fame could publi h them to the 
world. We had judi proved what the united efforts, and the undaunted 
inirit, of a free coun itry was willing to altempt, and able to accormphil, 
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We had juft prefented to the eyes of aflonifhed Europe, the fplendid fpem 
tacle of a {mall but independent fiate, with invincible fortitude, entering 
the lifts againft the moft powerful combination that, fince the crufades, hag 
been formed in Europe ; and not only engaging in the contelt, but comin 
out of it victorious. Betore there was fcarcely time for deliberation, with 
a prompinefs and hardihood which hifiory cannot parallel, we had already 
chaltifed one of the principal confederates in that infamous convention, 
and, by a defeat which threatened the ruin of his capital, had compelled 
him to feparate himfelf from his allies. Whilft the navy of Britain was ac- 
complifhing thefe glorious achievements before the very ramparts of Co- 
penhagen, the finelt troops of France were furrendering in Egypt to a Bri- 
titharmy. On what principle, therefore, either of necellity or expediency, 
we fhould, at fuch a moment, amidit this blaze of conqueit and renown, 
have condefcended to fign this Treaty of Amicns, I never fhall be able to 
conceive, 

“Was it poffible that the molt fhallow politician, that the man leaft dif- 
trufiful of the views of the French Republic, or leat converiant in the po- 
litical flate of Europe, could have entertained a hope, even a remote hope, 
that any folid and durable pacification could have grown out of {uch terms? 
I, at leaft for one, totally defpaired of {uch a conlequence, and the event 
has fhewn that my fears were not mi(placed. 

“ The peace was however concluded. We had purchafed it at a price, 
far beyond its value, in my eftimation, on fo precarious a tenure ; but no 
more than it wes worth in the judgment of ils contrivers. How defective 
that judgment has been, our preient fituation proves; nor can any excufe 
juttity an aét of fo much indifcretion, and pregnant with fo much milchief, 
except a thorough conviction of its imperious neceffity. Their views were 
no doubt honett, but their error is deeply to be regretted.” 

Mr. H. purfues this train of reafoning, after Dipviog, that bac as the 
peace was, we were bound in honour to obferve it; and, in fa@, did religi- 
oufly obferve it; and then proceeds to expofe the fallacy of their arguments 
who contend that the peace was not aésolu‘ely bad becaule it fecured to us 
an acceflion of colonial territory > and to fhew that it can only, confifient 
with reafon and common fenfe, be confidered in a relative point of view ; 
and fo confidered he maintains it was wretchedly bad. 

“ Our chief aim,” he jutily oblerves, “ fhould have been to curb the 
ambition of France by humbling her pride. And had we not already proved 
ourfelves equal to the tafk ? Had we not detpoiled her of ier moft valuable 
appendages in every quarter of the globe? Had we not annihilated her 
commerce? Had we not crippled her ficets? Had we not vanquifhed her 
armies? Thus reduced and beaten at all points, with fo much in our actual 
potleflion wrefied from her, with nothing in her poffeffion wrefted from us, 
on what principle of fairnels or policy, fhould we have acceded to terms of 
general reflitution? With fuch advantages in our hands, we furely, with- 
out running the rifk of being acculed of avidity, might have ventured to 
retain fomething, if it had only been. to exhibit to the world a trophy of 
French mferiority. Powerful as we were, we fhould have availed ourfelves 
of our foriune; and have infured our repofe by rendering it the decided 
intereii of France not to difiurb it. If the detire of peace had been mutu- 
ally fincere, a fair bafis of accommodation might have been ealily agreed 
on. If France rejected fuch a bafis, her refulal and pretentions ought to 
have been candidly laid before the country, which, with an indignation 
. . uncer 
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tinder which the enemy would have fmarted, would have fpurned at any 
abject arrangement.” 

The author next remarks, that no fair inference can be drawn, in favout 
of the peace, from the general expreflions of joy evinced at the time, which 
he afcribes to a very natural impulfe of the haman mind, “ peculiarly adapt- 
ed to operate on the multitude with a preponderating bias, confidering how 
they had been deluded, and worked upon, by artful and defigning men, 
both as to the caufe and objeét of the war; confidering how their credu- 
lity had been pra@tifed on, even to the belief that all their hardihips and 
fufferings, nay, the very vilitations of Providence, were folely attributable 
to that unfortunate ftate, and that the in/tant peace was reflored, taxes 
would terminate, manufactures would flourifh, trade would revive, the ne- 
cellaries of life would overflow, and every one would find abundance with- 
out labour, and affluence in the bofom of diffipation. But this delufive 
dream foon vanifhed: nature purfued her courfe: their views were dil- 
fatished ; and their expedtations difappointed: and, initead of the real fube 
fiantial bleflings of peace, they found they had only obtained a treacherous 
truce, ten times more vexatious and deftruétive than declared hoftility.” 

In confidering the conduet of France fince the treaty of Amiens, or ra- 
ther, correcting himfelf, “‘ of Buonaparté (for every thing, in the end, re- 
folves itfelf into the perfonal confequence of this upttart defpot) towards 
this country,” he truly charaélerizes it as an uninterrupted and fyitematic 
feries of hoitility without bloodthed, and of abule without faéts.” And, 
with equal jultice, he obferves, ‘It is totally impoilible to perufe the diplo- 
matic correfpondence, which has lately been fubmitted to the public, with- 
out being attonithed at the infolence of France, and the forbearance of Bri- 
tain.” Notwithftanding the continued a@s of aggreflion committed by the 
former, “ ftill the Britith government, with, I will even fay, a pulillanimous 
and culpable defire of tranquillity, proceeded in the work of peace; and, 
evident as the defigns of France were, continued to give proofs of its fin- 
cerity, by the furrender of our conquetis, in obedience to the engagements 
contained in the Treaty of Amiens, Now I do maintain, that the Treaty 
of Amiens had been already infringed by France on various occafions ; 
and, in a manner that was, palpably, not the effect of cafualty, but defign. 
A plan of grofs infult and violent aggretlion, had, from the commencement, 
been purpofely adopted, and uniformly purfued; a plan, not only humi- 
liating and dangerous t6 Great Britain, but fubverfive of the rights and in- 
terefis of mankind, And if there is till alive one fingle {park of unflifled 
animation in the feelings of abuled and degraded Europe, that {park will 
yet kindle into re-aétion. What is become of the honeft indignation of 
mankind? Is our fyftem reverfed? Are the conftitutional inftincts of the 
human frame extin@? Is the order of nature inverted? Are we fo tame, 
are we fo abjeét, are we fo pitifully cowardly and contemptible, as to fee 
our moft facred privileges invaded, our deareft prejudices defpifed, our 
wifelt inflitutions diflolved, our moft generous feelings infulted, every bene- 
fit for which we live, and move, and have our being, trampled upon and 
polluted, without the endeavour of refittance, or the hope of redrefs? Are 
we to behold all thefe tragical and’ dilgraceful {cenes, perpetrated on the 
peptic theatre of human life, as indifferent {peétators, and tu let them pafs 

y, without the valour of exertion, the eidanlasia of experiment, or ever 
the timidity of complaint ?” 

W ould that all the princes of Europe felt the fame fpirit which animates 
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the bofom of this truly British writer! But, alas! we fear, the hope ts vain, 
The infamous report of that incendiary,” Sebaftiani, is regarded by Mr. 
H. asa fortunate Cire umilan cc, Ma fm uch as at tende d to ope n the eyes of 
all men to the perfidious Views and milchievous defigns of the C irfican 
ufurp er, Ofthei impudent app! ications sol the French government for de- 
liroying the freedom of the Britith pre!s, our author Tpeaks with becoming 
animation. 
_ * Inthe fir requifition, every human being that inhales the vital air of 
Britain, or is intitled to the protection of it “Saves, is peculiarly interelted ; 
for, if there be one privilege which we i 1g to with warmer attachment, 
which we hold dearer and more facred, than an other; which we have more 
firenuoufly firuggled for ; and from which we would part with keener re- 
luctance, it is thi: s. What anfwer then, but the one the received, could 
France expect to fuch an application? But w bilft fhe w as complaining of 
the freedom of difcullion, purfued by the journalifis and other periodical 
Mriters in this country, what was her own conduci? Was hhe not rendering 
her own off ic ial paper, the public channel of ¢ atu ny and flander ; the au- 
thorifed vehicle of every term of outrage 0 bufe, againft the people, 
the government, and the monarch of England, whicl h the vindidiive rage of 
party could diétate to the fcurrilous malice of impotent revenge? It would 
rave ill become the Cighity of the Britih government to have engaged in 
eas war; or to have conde!fcended to notice, through a fimilar channel, 
thele falfe and acrimonious attacks. Bul am I to be told, that J, as an in- 
dividual, am to honour and refpect their author? or, if I feel the inclina- 
tion, that I am bound to refrain from replying to his charges and infinua- 
tions? If I were to.go to Paris, and to be introduced to the chief conful 
at his court, (an honour, however, I bySho"means covet ») I fhould certainly 
pay re [pec t to the office he holds.* But when he chufes to delcend from 
us high flation, to the ¢ ‘mployment of libel-wriler in the Moniteur or Ham- 
burgh Gazette; when he chules to traduce our ‘Ney to vilify our govern- 








or -_ 

‘«; * At the moment I was writing the above, I received the account of 
the arreft of the Englih in France. This is, no doubt, a violent, unwar- 
rantable, unj ie and mean, meaiure on the part of the French government. 
The realon they give for their ¢ dui , is alio perfecily puerile and nuga- 
tory. A formal declaration of war by the mouth of an herald at arms, {o 
far from being regarded as neceflary, is, in thefe days, (carcely ever reforted 
to. Ordering a refident ambatiacor to quit a country, without taking leave, 


‘gs a tufficient public intimation of your de termination, As far as concerns 


the unfortunate people belon; ging to this country, who have been thus un- 
expectedly entrapped, tholfe who went to} (‘vance for the recovery of health, 
for butinels, or even to fatisfy a very exculable euriolity, are certainly de- 
ferving of commiferation: but thofe whu went to vifit the Chief Conful, 
to exprefs their furprife at his mor ificence, and their veneration for his 
virtucs; to idolize his p“ wer, and to flatter his vanity by a regular attend- 
ance at his court, have been properly rewarded for their pain iss It is, in- 
deed, a matter of pretty general res sret in this country, thata few other 

noted characters, who hav e been ob equi ous in their devotion, and loud in 
the prailes of Buonaparte, have c'cupe A few months rigorous confine- 
ment ina French prifon would have given them a very ufeful leffon, and 
have afforded them a fit opportunity of correciing their fentimeuts,” 
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ment; to abufe our ki ng; an d even to alert, | wland Ga ecann ontend 


tingle-handed againii | ranee; he fu ely lays himfelf open to re tof i any 
one, who Is difpoied LO re fule his fal{choods, or notice his gafconades. The 
prels, thank God! in this countr y; i not under the controul of the execue 
tive governme nt; a! id wi at the governn ent would not dare to do in its 
own defence, it could hardly be luppoied, it would be prevailed On to ate 
tempt, at the arrogant requisition of a forcign power. How then could 
Buonaparte be fo betotted as to imagine, that he had fufficient influence to 
alter the fundamental principles of our legiflation; to make fo dangerous 


an inroad on our moii ele ntial privileges ; to batter down one of the frmeft 


ramparts which guard our c reas onan rivhts. Not, however, that the 
licentioufnefs of the prefs is, by any means, fereened from penal ity or re- 
ftraint. We have courts of la Ww, #8 shakes with executive auth rity 

where thele abufes are inveltig ited and punilhed. To them, Baonapdrttt 


if he tound himfelf aPericy ed, ji) thet Kas e app yn d for recrels. Thi ) 3 his 
caule, like that of another, would have been attended to, and a Britith 
jury, in returning thetr vei dict, would have dealt him out juiiice, and would 
bave been equally -uniniluenced by the yreatuels of his power or the infamy 
of his crimes,*  Whiat, in fa@, is this man, that he fhould, for a moment, 
prefum ie te conceive that he could, in defhance of the opinions aad will of 
the country, change the courfe of the conflitution, and the forms of our 


judicial proceedings. Let him recollect, the anfwer which Queen Anne 


returned to the re cronies of Peter the Great. Let him recolle@, that 
the late Queen of France, and the late E mperor of Rufiia, appeared as 
fuitors in a Britith court of jullice; and do not let him imagine, that we 
fhall be induced to depart from efiablithed modes and c ufloms, to feed 
his vanity, or fatisfy his caprice. What, alter all, is this Corfican, who 
feems born for the cu:fe and defiruétion of mankind? His fortune has, 
no doubt, been brilliant; but, young as he is, he has already outlived his 
fame. Who, any longer, confiders him asa great mah?’ He has been 
totally corrupted bs his fortune ; he has been dazzled and overpowered by 
his fuecefs.. When he looks down from the pinnacle, to whith the itrange 
and untoward accidents of the time s, More than his own merits, have raifed 
him, he turns dizzy, and is unable to fupport the contemplation of its height. 
' 

i 


Fven thofe few fuperior’ qualities of mind, which we may allow him to 


poileis, are rendered, either contemptible or difguiiing, by the powerful ad- 
miature of petty ingredients. He may be an expert general, a con'ummate 
difiembler, a dextcrons manager of factions. But look to the other fide, 
and what do we difeover ‘—a reftlefs and criminal ambilticn which no ae 
quilitions can fati ute 5 a love of power which no concellions can fatis y; a 


{ppivit of revenge which no expiation cal glut; a devotion to perfonal inte- 


tblic facrifice can abate: an irritability of temper which no 


reit which no public 
fenfe of deeency can controuls; and a greedine!s alter fullome flattery, 
is, cannot {uficiently pamper.” 


which even French adulation, proli 


3 





 # T make ufe of thefe terms, becaufe 1] give entire credit to Sir Roe 
bert Willon’s publication, and to ihe uniform reports of hundreds, who 
have had an opportunity of aicertatn: the facts. 1 with, for the honour 
of human nature, they cuul 1, with ice, be blotted out from the page of 
hiflory. | all ude particu arly-to the horribte tranfaGiions at Jafla. See Sir 


Robert Wilfon’s Hifory of the Britt” Mxpedition to Egypt,” p. 72. 
O 3 Mr, 
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Mr. H. truly adds, that « whilit France fubmits to the goyernment of 
fuch a man no country can remain long at reft. Like a fecond Attila, he 
faftens upon Europe as a prey.”—He has well appreciated the chara&er 
of this modern barbarian, and his brief delineation of his prominent fea- 
tures is equally hold and ftriking. In refpeét of the liberty of our prefs, for 
which he fo warmly feels, we with to direa the attention of Mr. H. to 
Lord Ettensorovucer’s memorable doérine, on the trial of Peltier, and, 

erhe has contidered it, to hear his opinion as to the wound which it in- 

iéts on that invaluable privilege, in the inviolate prefervation of which he 
truly fiates every Briton to be peculiarly interefted. Copious as our ex- 
tra¢is have already been from this {pirited traét, we muft fill lay before 
our readers the author’s notions of the obje& of the he contelt. 

“ Weare not only fighting for the fplendor of political fortune; but for 
the bleffings of a free coniiitution, and the endearments of domeftic life. 
We arecontending for all that can dignify, or adorn, the {phere of human 
exertion, We are contending to prelerve the confolations of a pure reli- 

ion from the atlaults of impious {cepticifm; the doctrines of found mo- 
rality from the defilements of obfcene vice; the comforts of focial enjoy- 
ment from the turbulence of diflolute immorality ; the benefits of a juft go- 
wernment, from the opprefiions of an odious delpotifm; the throne of a 
revered and beloved king from the invafion of a detetied and atrocious 
tyrant.” 

. In fuch a conteft, it is needlefs for us to obferve that we have no rational 
hope of obtaining fuccefs by our arms, without a previous and radical re- 
formation of our morals. Let the illuttrious patrons of ApuLtery then, 
who treat the commandments of their Gop with fupreme contempt, and 
whofe conduct feems to befpeak a totat ignorance of the Day or Jupc- 
MENT, repent and reform; they, indeed, have need to pray, molt fervent- 
ly, to be delivered “ from the defilements of ob{cene vice;” and from 
* the turbulence of diffolute immorality.”- 
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The good Effects of sincere and constant Prayer, exemplified in the History of the 
Dobson Family, 12mo. Pe. 87. Raivingtons. 1503. 


HIS little book contains much well-applied exemplification of religi- 
ous conduct in a poor family. What more particularly recommend: 
ed it to our notice, and fecures it our recommendation in return, is, its 
being free from all that cant of fanaticifm with which many of this fort of 
publications are written for the exprets pero of inttilling methodittical 
principles into the minds of the lower claffes of fociety and fedycing them 
from the eflablithed religion of their country. It is too notorious a fact 
for us to feruple aiferting it, that methodifm is exerting itfelf in every pol- 
fible direction, and calling forth all its engines, to fubvert the interefts and 
oppofe the endeavours of the efiablithed church. One of its main princi- 
pies of agency is to controvert the effect of thole parochial inftitutions 
which are framed for the infiruction of poor children. Mott of the cha- 
rity {chools in this metropolis are principally fupported by parochial fub- 
Rriptions, and the doctrines of the eitabliament are profeiled to be — 
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cated at all of them, whence there is every reafon to conclude that were 
it not for thofe means of perveriion which we are about to mention, fuch 
inftru€tion would gradually produce attachment which could not fail to 

row into ftedfaft adherence to thofe docirines ;—but to prevent this, the 
emiflaries of the Tabernacle are continually at work infinuating themlelves 
into the houfes of the poor, and earnetily prefling upon their attention ta- 
miliar traGts in {upport of their doctrines, and of courle in perverfion of 
thofe of the eftablithed church which the children are taught at the above 
fchools to regard as conitituting their religious faith. Hence it frequently 
happens that the fentiments of the parents are at variance with thofle of 
the benefa¢tors of their offspring, but this becomes a kind of triumph to 
their ignorant fell-(ufficiency, and the children are (oon, brought to thare in 
it; for no fooner are they apprenticed or returned to their parents, than 
the latter induce them to change their church for the conventicle, and 
all that they have learned in the former is made the fubje@t of ridicule 
or feorn; the efforts of their former pattors are vilified, and parith 
churches reprefented as opprefiive incumbrances ; .nor do the generous de- 
figns of their benefactors imprefs a fingle grateful idea, but, on the con- 
trary, are confidered as forming part of a fyflem which leads to perdition. 
This is not faying a word more than what the evidence of fats warrants ; 
for how few of thofe who are thus educated at charity {chools are, when 
grown up, feen at church, while the conventicles {warm with them !—and 
how ftrongly adverile to every thing that belongs to the fervice of the 
church are almoft all the labouring artificers and handicraitfinen, that have 
been apprenticed from fuch inftitutions! It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if thofe of their mafters who are churchmen fhould be made the 
objects of that infolent difregard of every principle of fubordination which 
is the common fruit of tabernacle fanaticifm. We are confident that much 
of that combination which has lately been fo prevalent among the bodies 
of men alluded to, may be attributed to the leaven of fanaticifm, a little 
of which compofition will leaven a large lump; for it is ohferyable that 
among conventiclers there is but one common caufe—pertinaciuus diffent ; 
—and to this are referred, as mere fecondary confiderations, legal obedi- 
ence, moral obligation, and focial union; nor is it more than the truth 
will bear us out with, if we add, that the latter are not untrequently la- 
crificed to the former without the leaft compunétion of mind. Society, in 
our opinion, has in no degree been benefited by the propagation of me- 
thodiitical doctrines: they have given a licence to the uniniormed mind 
which is pregnant with the molt dangerous confequences to the general 
interefts of the community; and whoever cafts his view back upon the dil- 
mal oulrages committed by vulgar fanaticifm in Ireland, has too mach rea- 
fon to be alarmed at the probable refult of the fame operative caufe in 
this part of his Majefty’s dominions, in the event of dilaffection blazing 
out into» rebellion; for vulgar fanaticifm, be the modification of its faith 
what it may, is feldom known to vary in the nature or degree of its in- 
tolerant fury. Befides, methodifm is not now what it originally was; it 
is become the adjunét of popular difcontent, or, in other words, it is made 
the collateral fupport of unreafonable murmur and falfe pretext againft 
both the church and the ftate. 

We fhall not carry our remarks any farther at prefent ; an opportunity 
will thortly offer when we thal! enter more at large upon the fubject: what 
we have now faid has been the refu't = obfervation, and we can appeal 
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to the experience of thoufands for the reality of the fa& we have advanced, 
li, t therefore, the condu@ of tire profe! lors of any particular doctrine may 
be taken as ihe te& of the princip! cs they c[poute, the mode which we 
have mentioned as adopted by the profetiors of methodiim to f{ubvert the 
rudimenta! iniiruction which the children of our parochial charity (choo!s 
reccive, is, of itlelf, fufticient to prove that the propagation of tabernacle 
fanaticifin is not only adverfe to the national religion but to the national 
weal. Jt behoves the friends of the eftablithed church to take this into 
their ferious confideration, for by this malier ftroke of crafty policy in its 
enemies thole very friends are “made their allies. It behoves every true 
friend of his country alfo to guard vigila itly again{i the alarming progrels 
which this doctrine is m: king among the lower clafles of tociety, "and LUTE 
€. Pe Cc ally among the labouring mechanics. It behoves every generous be- 
nelacior to thele tc h vols to look narrowly into the internal government of 
them, and into the priuciples of their m: fiers, fuperin tendants, &c. for we 
are tog well ailured that thefe latter are not alw nys what they ought to 
be, Churchmen and friends to the church, This fubjeét we (hall refume 
fho rtly / upon teitimonies incontrovertible: we will now return to the arti- 
cle b efor re us thatled us into it. Itis an unaflecied narrative of an indigent 
family fupporting themiclves by virtuoys induliry and pious reliance upon 
God; Up righ tnefs of life is made the criterion of the lincerity of their re- 
Jigious faith, - Pi rayer is reprefented as their relource and not their pre- 
far ae a, ‘Phe church and its worhip conilitute the medium of their prac- 
tical devotion. A Sunday tchool and a {chool of indutiry, lupportec l by the 
charitable efforts of ome bene volent females in the place where the Dob- 
fou family lived, are the fources of their daughter’s education; in whole 
condua the writer of this interelting litQe dale has characlerized the obe- 
dient and affe@ionate child, the good fervant, and tbe pious Chrifiian.— 
Tn the lives of the other characters of the fiory, virtuous and vicious caufes 
of happy and evil confequences are imptedlivel) contrafied. The boo k it- 
elf is p principally addretied to thole girls who are educated by the bounty 
of their luperiors, and brought up at home; but there ts much good ac 
vice and ‘ufeful remark, equall y deferving of the attention of the other 
fex fi imilayly conditioned. Indeed we think very highly of this, though 
fmall, by no means upimportant, peri formance. The pen of the moraltitand 
the exertions of the true philanthropitt are never better employed no yr iy 
more beneficial extept, than when occupied in the impsovement of the 
yuind and heart of the lower clatles of fociety ;-—of the female part of it more 
e!pecially ;—for there tem) ptatio n, vice, and ruin follow more ¢ lotely on the 
aos of each other, and are with greater difliculty refified in their ad- 
vances, The religious fentiments conve;ed in the ‘hiflory of the Dob{on 
family are exprefled withthe true +: irit of | ib ical piety, ‘and are entirely 
confonant with the do@rines of the ela iablitued church; we do not hefitate 
to pronounce it, therefore, as Pt ly calculated ior the ule of all charity 
{clhools, wherein it is deemed an indifpe niabe rr uitite to enforce thole 
doétrines ; and we more particularly prefs it upon the notice of thole hu- 
mane vilitors of the humble cottages of the poor, who are content to re- 
fide in villages, and are refolved (o apply their op por iunities of doing 
good. It is an execllent vade mecum for the cotta. ’s child, and an ap- 
propriate remembrancer tor Ler parcuts, 
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Hints for th he Improvement of the Tvish Fishery. By George N, Whately. Svo. 
Pre. 46. Is. Hak hard. 1803. 


EVERY fuggeftion which has for its obje& th ie encouragement of in- 
dufiry, and the confequent inclination of the moral and {oc jal condition of 
the people, is entitled to the fertous atte nied of thofe who are entrufied 
with the government ofa country. And, perhaps, there are no people in 
Europe who ftand in greater need of fuch melioratien, then the native 
inhabitants of Ireland; nor is there an y means of p producing the wilhed-for 
improveme nt at once fo practicable and likely to be fo rapid in its effeéls, 
as the Fishery. It 1s, indeed, the means which nature hericl! feems to 
have pointed out for the purpofe; and great mufi have been the torpor, 
the prejudice, or the infatuation, which has occafioned the neglect which 
it has hitherto experienced. The advantages refulting from the extention 
of the Irith Fithery in general, are ably dilplayed by Mr, Whately, in a 
fenfible and judicious tract; but his ¢ hief object is to remove a prejudice 
as ftrange, as it appears to be deeply rooted, which prevails among the 
Irifh fiiherm en, and prevents them from turning their labour to the bef 
account, The mode of fii hing in general ufe, for time immemorial, is with 
a line and hook, in veffels thence called goers, which is a proce Is compa- 
ratively flow and unproductive ; whereas the pou tothe ig, or filling w ith 
nets nearly refembling a Hamel Net, AS ies ly more e Np ditious and lu. 
crative. The comparative advantages and difa dvant: ages of theie diflerent 
modes are here verydully explained, and in fuch a manner as to render 
them perfectly inte ligible by the plaineft capacity. Some public {pirited 

erfons on the Irifh coaft have endeavoured to introduce tramme!l hthing, 
oe in vain, for though the fiihermen have had ocular demonfiration of ifs 
fuperior advantages over line-fihing, yet fuch is their inveterate preju iclice, 
that they will not have recourfe to it; and the nets of thofe who, con- 
vinceed of its fupe riority, are anxious to purtue it, are mali vel) cut and 
defiroyed in the night, when deteciion is nearly im pol ible, by © hookers. 
Nothin; r thort of firong legiilative regulati ons can, In the opinion of this 
author, and we pe rfectly concur with him, remedy this glaring evil, preg- 
nant with the moft mifchievous effeas. The re uli ulions which he recom- 
mends are thefe: 

‘ That eve ry hooker el nployed i he the fifhe Ty be re giftered.- That the 
owner fhall give fecurity to be refpontfible for every aét of depredatton 
committed by the crew.—That where an undifcove red milchiel takes 
place, the extent of it fhall be liquidated by a general all effin nt on the 
hookers.—And that a number in large white characters be" painted in fome 

confpicuous part of each vellel, to facilitate a dilcovery of “oft nders.” 

We do not pegceive any reafonable objection to the impolition of re- 
ftraints rendered neceffary by conduct in it! elf fo atrocious, and in its con- 
fequences fo pernicious. Mr. W. farther fuggelts the propriety of fia- 
ne a cutter for the fole purpofe of fuperintending the fithery, and of 
offering a {mall reward by way of encouragement to the tramme!-tithery.— 
The pat nph ilet contains many oO ther | ertinent oblervations on to) ics Cone 
nected with the general welfare and prof{per rity of Ireland, and, i our effi- 
mation, the author is entitled to the belt thanks of hi scounirymen, for 


his honeft and well-dire€ted efforts to ferve them, 
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The Life of Moses; designed for ithe Amusement and Instruction of Youth, By 
Lady. !2mo. Pr.75. 1s.°6d. Button and Son. 1802. 


RELIGIOUS principle is at once the greateft ornament and the fureft 
fafeguard of the female mind; for piety Funifies feminine grace, and for 
tifics the female heart. Thofe fituations in the world which young wo- 
men are called upon to fill give interefi to every condition in life; but the 
are not without their care. and trials. Under the feverelt of thefe, religion 
will ever be found their firmeft fupport, their fureft comfort, and their 
moft faithful guide from affliction to joy. Such feems to be the truft of 
our authorels, who, in her preface, reprefents herlelfas “ young, and in 
adverfity, {carcely yet having entered her twenty-fecond year, and having 
drunk deep of the fountain of human affliction.” We fincerely hope, nay, 
we confidently affure her, her tru(t will not fail. “ The Hiftory of Moles 
is a firft attempt,” and we are told “ beguiled many a tedious, hour which 

thaps would otherwile have been devoted to a melancholy laflitude.”— 
his e peculiar property of religious meditation to prevent fuch “ weary 
fadnefs:”” but we would with the fair writer to reflect, that the “ comfort 
of the {criptares” refis on a furer ground than our own “ vain imagina- 
tions;” and the purpofe of facred writ is to correét, to reprove,-to in- 
firuct in righteoufnels,—not to farnifh means to amule with fuppofititious 
incident ;—fhe remembers that we are commanded “ not to add thereto,” 
nor “ to diminish therefrom ;” and we cannot help thinking that by cloth- 
ing the facred text with the fantaftic drefs of a mec novel, by add- 
ing thereto all the frippery of fiion, we muft neceffarily diminifh the 
holy dignity of revelation. We Breatly regret, therefore, that whillt we 
admit ** her claims on the candour ofsthe public,” we muft yield to the 
harfher obligation of our office, and difallow her claims upon that public’s 
approbation, if fhe wifhes to found them upon the performance before us. 
Let her not think us rigid in our deciion, we would act as fhe entreats 
us todo in her preface ; we would not be “ more cruel than Pharaoh,” 
We do not expe bricks where ttraw is net given; we would rather imi- 
tate his daughter’s more gentle condud, and “ proteét the infant Mofes” 
from thofe confequences of being made the hero of a romantic tale, which 
ihe authorefs certainly did not forefee or maturely confider. We can- 
not, on this account, admit the following apology for the fuperftruc- 
ture of fable which fhe has railed upon the infpired narrative of feriptural 
fact. 

“In the following fheets there is not one circumftance related but 
might have occurred, and fome that poflibly did, though Mofes (who is a 
most modest hiltorian where himfelf is concerned) pafles over the firit years 
ef his life in almost perfect filence, recording only that whichis abfolutely 
necellary to be known; and when it is confidered that all the materials 
which could be drawn from the Bible for the prefent work are comprized 
in comparatively a few verfes, together with the Aints of only two occur- 
rences from profane hiitory, it will be evident that it regaied fome ima- 
gination to fupply the defect of information, and render the whole amusing.” 

In truth we cannot fee on what grounds we or the authore!s can admit, 
that when Mofes had recorded all that is “ abfolutely neceflary to be 
known, it required fome imagination to fupply the defect of informat‘on.” 
We beg our fair writer’s pardon, but we prelume fhe did not rightly un- 
derftand hes own meaning, as the has obicured it in fo coutradiciory lan- 
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age: and we would afk her reafon, whether biographical accuracy will 
allow fuch an auxiliary as fabulous addition “ to hoodie the whole amt 
ine.? We recommend her to read “ Enfield’s Biographical Sermoiais ;’ 
fhe will there find that fuch a collateral aid is neitver necetlary nor ad- 
miffible. We are alfo induced to think that her motive for writing the 
Life of Moles, or rather the romance of Moies, will icarcely be anitwered. 

« The original delign of the Life of Moles was undertak en with a view 
to engage the young perions, for whole entertainment it is chictly meant, 
to read the Bible, to trace the hiftory of Moles, a Jarec, in the facre d 
fcriptures, and not any longer conclude that ble fed book to be the dull 
and unintereting compolition they may have hitherto unthinking ly fap. 

oled it.” 

Is it not to be feared that the young mind after having been fed with 
the lighter aliment of fancy will not return with an appetite to the more 
folid fuftenance of unornamented truth. We contefs, that on (his account 
we prefer Mrs. Trimmer’s familiar explan: itions of {c ripture hillory. to any 
fuch vifionary perverfions of its facred facts. And if the young reader 1s 
told that “ all the materials which could be drawn from the bible for the 
prefent work (a tale of 75 pages) in which it is unjuitifiably ailerted, that 
there is not one circumflance re ‘lated but might have ovcurred, and fome 
that poflibly did,” are comprized in “ comparatively a few vertes,” will 
there remain much inducement for “ tracing the hiltory of Mofes ef lar, “e 
in the facred fcriptures?” and may not fuch “ defect of information,” as 
the authorefs her‘elf “ unthinkingly” lays to the charge of the o riginal 
hiftory, lead the juv enile reader ait “ unthinkingly to luppote ” the latter 
“dull and uninterefting?” We would not be hypere ritical nor auflere in 
our remarks, for while we thus acquit ourlelves of onr official duty, with 
refpect to the work, we highly applaud the motive of the authorefs; and 
although we deem her miltaken in the means the has adopted, we heartily 
wilh the young females of the prefent age were e ‘ndowed with her devo- 
tional {pirit and pious intentions. The well- -difpoted authore!s will per- 
ceive that we are ourfelves of that “ grave and ferious clals of Chriftians,” 
as fhe charaélerizes them in her preface, “‘ w ho fhould they glance over 
this ketch, pollibly may not approve of the liberty taken wiih the lac red 
canon, in thus enlarging on the hiltory of Motes. % We do not approve 
of it for this reafon, becaufe the effeét in facred matters is generally found 
the fame, whether we vilify by falfhood or invalidate by fable. Tn both 
the infidel’s purpofes are anfwered, and nothing involves hiflory of any 
defcription i in greater difrepute than inc orporating our Own invention will 
its faéts. To us, therefore, our fair writer’s anfwer is not fuflicrently con- 
Vincing ; ; © that even the Bible itfelf does not reject the laxguage of imag: 
nation; but condefcends to convey the greateft infiruciion by alleiical oa: 
tresentation: witne{s that admirable fable of the Trees choot ng a King, as 
tecorded with fo much beauty in the 9th chapter of Judge Ner did our 
blefled Lord think he demeaned himielf too much, by making ule of the 
powers of tanocent inven itor, of which his beautiful and firiking parables are 


a demontirative e xample.” 


We beg to obierve to our authorefs, that the language o! nation 
may be varioufly modified ; and to relate as actual narrat!: only 
imagined by ourfelves, is one of the worft of its modific thing 
is abfolutely fact that is only probable or poffible; the: nea 
eonnettion ‘of incident by incorporating invention with | valj- 
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date fact; and fuch procedure, having the nee a mifchievous tendency, cans 
not be juftified. It is not io with the allegorical fengrentanage of ferip- 
ture; they are uled only as indirect illuitratio ls, ne at as direct proofs or 
pofitive facts. When Jothan delivered the iable of the Trees to the men 
of Schechem, he did not fay as our authorels does— this migdr have oc- 
eurred, and poilibly did ;” nor did our bleiled Lord fo iad the truths 
of his docirine with the incidents of his parables; theie he uled folely as 
media of api lication and iniivuctive inference. We do not fee that the 
Life of Mot tpon the fame principle, can lay claim to this innocence 
Teetion > we do not mean to fay that the invention difplayed in it is 
not innocent in detign, but we v ature fo far as to infer, that from the 
mode of applying it, "is is not like ly | to prove Innecent in its eflect. Hav- 
ing referred our authorels to De. Enfield’s Bi graphical Sermons, we will 
give his introduction to the charac bel ol Mol es in his own words, that we 
May vindicate ourielves fiom any arbitrary aumption of opinion which 
the feelings of the authoreis may perhaps fuggeit again!i us. 

es There are few characters preicis v d in ancient hillory more diltins 
guithed and illulirious than that of } Mo! es; a it derives a great part of 
its luftre trom events ana actions, which are too far removed from she «wal 
occurrences of life, and joo muck elevated abi ve ihe mmon staxdard lo be capa- 
ble of an ealy application ta the purpoles of moral infirudlion. In the life 
of Moles the philofophe r will meet with many curious fubjects of {pecu- 
Jation; the fiatefman with many intereliing partic ulars relative to poli cy 
and Fon ernment, and the divine with many “import: int incidents refpeling 
the hifiory of religiow, which the moraliit, who contiders charafers folely 
with the view of deduci ing from them. ul fefyl letlons for the conduct of life, 
will be obh: iged to pals ») without notice. + 

When, therefore, we read in the life of Mofes, as drawn by our author- 

efs, of Pharaol’s ath oh ra PUNE Moles as her own chil I, “* having de- 
voled her life to celibacy,” (on account of t severe _adisapfointme ); when we 
learn that Mofes fled irom the : goat of Egypt in confequence of a con! 
dential frie: id ’s communication of Pharach’s defigns to facrifice him to his 
vengeance for feducing the aiiections ofthe E yar at from their monarch ; 
to which ide a cireumilance the {criptural fact of tlaytng the Egyptian is 
mace only a feconcary confideration ; s—when we nel celve the ulpired 
law-gis ‘er chart cle ‘rized as, * Our young man; the eccon)plif ie a I vVlofes “ag 
“the elerant gen cal:"—-when we are informed that at' the houfe of 
Jethro, “ Moles retired to his couch, and elfayed in vain to enjoy the blel- 
hing appointed for the weary, balmy refi, for it was the lovely image of 
Zip porah fleeting before his eves that. co pletely prevented Yleep; and 
that full of ber agreeable idea, it was long | berore e could difmils it to en- 
tertain the banithed Morpheus, who however {olicited, and at length o- 
fained leave, to teal his waking faculties in. profound re ‘po le ;"—when> we 


. 


are entertain d with a ue larati ih of love from M OS, Lt 1 th Character of 
a fove-fick fheplerd, to Zipporah, his enamoured “et Soap he in all 
this “ acknowledging the directing hoger of God ;’’—when we are told ot 
the leves of Olmyn and Alfriiia; he a young prince of the country, and 


fhe the tijier’ol 4 ipporan y—when we authorels atierts that att iS VCly 
] 


period “ our young hero was the fame modefi unafluming youth as before, 
and that under the peculiar influences of the divi e Pits | h e wrote, about 

the fame time, his. fir hifleric book, now called Genesis ;” when all this 
ftrange commixture of the facred and profane meets our ’ Fiew, we cannot 
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avoid wifhing that our authorels had not made an attempt fo far beneath 
the import ance of his character, and above the co nmpals of her abilities, or 
indeed of thole of any writer; and we mutt be permitted to appeal to her 
own words-for the propriety of our wuh—“ it would be deiirable fhould 
our readers feel themfelves further intereiled for the 4ero of this little nate 
rative, that they perule that partx ular and circumitantial Gotan of his fub- 
lime and awful tranfaciions, which they wiil find molt beautifully related 
by Mofes himlelf in his books ot Exodus, Numbers and D on en 
recorded ina tlyle far fuperior to the puny pens of unaililied a v— 
We conclude alfo with thinking, for our own part, that it is e& ily de- 
firable that no fuch “ puny per ns” may for the future take upon the ‘mielves 
to garble a tingle page of Holy Writ, with the like unauthorized additions 
and ate reg a we might h ive faid prolanations.—-Our authoreis informs 
us the isin her 22d year; her mind appears to be fraught with moral and 
religious adds W e would wilh to recommend to her a more appro- 
priate employment of her pen in a lets exc epuonable appiueation of that 
lentiment; and.we are of opinion that the literary works of many of her 
own flex, calculated for the improvement of the young mind, atiord ex- 
cellent patterns for her exertions. 

We thall be glad to fee the fruits of her pen fo exerciled, as we doubt 
not we thall then have it in our power to eralily our own delve, to coun- 
tenance the operations of et religious induiiry with our unqualiied pratte 
and recommendation. 


A Revizal of R: lig ton in the State of Kentucky, in a Letter of the Rev. GC. Baxter 
Prine nal of Mi ashing {On C ll re. 


“> 


THE canfe of religion, or whatever appears in its facred garb, has at 
all times claimed our ferious regard. We are deeply concerne 4 for the 
race and welfare of mankind here, but we are much more concérned for 


7 

} 

his weil-being herealt oT. force r, fal cnood and vice arc the grand enemies 

he has to encounter. We conceive that we are doing the greateit kind- 
| - ot , ‘} sitanme . -_ <r ry , ‘ breve ‘ Be cs ‘ Peree Awl 

nels to our fellow Chriftians when we are yntiney out the various delu- 


i 


fions of the day, that we may preferve them in tholfe good old paths of 


innocence, fobricty and truth, in which they ought to walk. 


[t would not be eafily believed that fananici!m thould have made fucha 
i ; < } - . ] 5 * . » ter , 7 
progrefs with fome, unlefs itrong and melancholy facts too ftrougly proved 
7a . ? r . | , ' P “ . ° . 
it. From an account of what is called a Revival of Religion in America, 


we extra? the follow ing. 

At Cane R ge they 1 met on Friday, and continued till Wednefday 
evening, night an d day, without intermiflion, either in public or private 
exerciles of deveti on; a nd with fuch earnefinefs that heavy fhowers of 
rain were not fufficient to difperie them.” 

This is the account given a Mir. Baxter, but an account which we do 
not believe ; from Friday to Wedne d iy is fix days, and we conceive we 
know enough of the human frame to be certain that life could not continue 
without fleep and without food: by great exertions or continued atten- 


tion nature is fooner exhaulted; and if due refre(iment ts not taken, there 
ts great danyer of introducing tnla ty. 4 iy marks of this infanity are 
but too evident in viclent exclamation, im fuddenly fa! ling down, or other 
marks of eccentricity and delirium. The poor fubicets of this were either 


deferving of pity er condemnation, wether th “y weie deluded, or the dee 


luders: 
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luders: the whip of Bridewell or the ftrait-waiftcoat of Bedlam would have 
been the moit rational cure, inftead of which the preachers either equally 
filly with their flock, or more knavith, encourage thefe extravagant freaks 
and reprefent them as the criterion of true religion, the awful moment 
of convertion, a diftinguithed mark of free discriminating grace. 

St. Jolin jays down one plain infallible rule. “ Hereby we know that we 
know him, if we keep his commandments.” Any other marks are the de- 
lufions of imagination, the ebullitions of {piritual pride, and the coverings 
of felf delusion, Lo: ig faitings, great exertions, bold and rapturous ex- 
preilions, and the contagion of fanatici{m and enthufiafm will imprets and 
impofe on many. Too many preachers have flattered themfelves and de- 
luded their congregations by encouraging fuch extravagances. Any thing 
and every thing are adopted and extolled but the plain infallible fe riptare 
mode of keeping the comman: iments. Bold pretentions, deep hypocrily, 
weak judginents or warm pailions are ali compatible with and encouraged 
by thefe violent geiiures and irrational exclamations. By fome they are 
extolled as even fuperior to miracles; they are intimately combined with 
the perional election of the individual, and they add high credit to the mi- 
nilte wire labour, Let their excellence once be eftablifhed, and they {pread 
like wildfire. The fober dictates of reafon and the wife caution of reli- 
gion ave we ak barriers again{t thefe noily irruptions of folly, which fpread 
far and wide. Thus a religious courfe is fuppoled to commence, and the 
great end of it obtained, at once, without any repentance from dead works, 
any felfexamination, any felf-denial, any humiliation before God, any re- 
ititution to injured man, any real amendme nt of life. 

* Thete irregularities have not been unknown before. We have an ac- 
count ef tuch among lome of the Rowiiil church, the Methodius in Eng land, 

the Jumpe rsin Wales, and thele poor deluded people in America. A 
fubject of this fort, reduced by fafing and animated by fanaticifm, might 

be rendered capable of any mifchief whatever: of perfuading himfelf and 
others that he was peculiarly infpired, that what he uttered were the dic- 
(ates of the divine [pirit, and that murder and adultery were no crimes in 
him. 

The Editors of the Evangelical Magazine reprefent the above account of 
Mr. Baxter’s as “ the moti correét, judicious, and fatistactory” that they 
have feen:—-Thts 1s perfectly confiftent, in the conductors of a work, elta- 
blithed for the purpote of fpreading fanaticifm, by the means of fchifm! 


Lravels in Italy by tie late Abbé Barthelemy, Author of the Travels of Anacharsis 
the Youn; very ina Series of Letters writien to the celebrated Count Caylus, with 
an A ppendi x contain ing several Pieces never before published, by the Abbé Win- 
hel: 4 Father Je gurer, the Abbé Zarillo, and other learned men. Lranslated 


from the Lench, 8vo. 8s. Robinfons. 1802. 


THE original work, of which this is a trantlation, was reviewed by us 
in the Appendix to one of our former volumes, where we gave an ample 
account of it.* It only remains to oblerve, therefore, that the trantlator 
has performed his tatk with fidelity and accuracy. 
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Anti-JJacouin Revisw, Vol. XI. p. 431. 
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The Picture of Parliament; or, a History of the General Election of 1802. Come 
taining the most remarkable Speeches delivered on the llustings, or otherwise pube 
lished; the names of all the Candidates; the State of the Poll at the Close of 
each Election, the number of Voters, and the Decisions of the louse of Commons 
ox the Right of Election in each Borough. To which is added, an Alphabetical 
List of the Elected Members, serving as an Index to the Work. 2mo. Pr. 
208. Ss. Grithths. 1802. 


IF the tranfaétions at the huftings were to be confidered as a true pic- 
ture of parliament, mofi Englithmen wou!d turn their eyes from it with 
difguit. The feleion before us is made chiefly trom the new!lpapers ; and 
being given without alteration, fome of the {peeches, of courle, exhibit 
much libellous matter and many atrocious faliehoods, the repetition of 
which is at lealta work of fupererogation. In other re{peéts fuch a com- 
pilation may be uleful ; and may, at leali, ferve to gratify curiotity. 
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The Parifb Church.—A Difcourfe, occajioned by a Vacancy in the Cure of St. 
Mary, Aldermanbury, Sept. 19, 1802, evith Notes; and Clericus on Qui 
Jam, By John Moir, M.A. Svo. Pp. 72. Dutton. 1802, 


ROM the title of this difcourfe we conclude it to be one of thofe pro- 
bationary efforts of the miniftry of our eftablifhment which laical pa- 
tronage has called forth. They are degrading to the eftablithment itfelf, 
indecorous in their very nature, and infufficient for their avowed purpote, 
as they are no pofitive teft of patioral or perfonal ability. The author of 
this fermon appears, however, to have converted the opportunity to an ex- 
cellent ufe, and moit difintereftedly fo, for he mutt be wel} aware that by 
intifling upon fo many unpleafant truths before an eleAing congregation, 
he did not purfue the precife mode to be adopted for fecuring a tavourable 
canvats. We prefume he had made up his mind to a failure in the tempo- 
ral event, rather than to a criminal] dereliction of fpiritual duty, when he 
addreifed his hearers as a candidate fur their favour in the following words ; 
‘* How many, in moft parifhes, would rather be feen almott any where 
than here, and are not fo much ftrangers, perhaps, in any houfe as in the 
houfe of God. Inftead of the common centre or head quarters, where all 
are bound, by fo many powerful confiderations, to aflemble, the parith 
church is now become the only place in the whole parith to which the ma- 
jority never come; and which, in our city and fuburbs, is no longer a fig- 
nal of union, but difperfion. It, by accident or curiofity, or from what- 
ever other motives, any are now within thefe walls, who, by education, 
the contagion of general apofiacy, ignorance, or impicty, are addicted to 
fuch a defultory femblance of devotion, let me betfeech you, earnettly to 
confider the abfurdity of your conduél, and the obvious dereliction, both 
of confcience and propriety, which it implicates.” 

Too true it is, that nothing is fo little thought of as the parifh church 
by the major part of the parithioners, when the fervice of public worthip 
is attached to tueir attendance in it; except indeed when a methodiftical 

lecturer, 
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leSturer, or gofpel preac! her as he is called, holds forth; and even in thig 
cale we thal! be guilty of a grofs mifapplication of terms, if we confider 
their allembly as conttituting public worfhip. The prayers are not at all 


heeded, but deemed an interruption to the momentous purpofe of their 


meeting, and a reftraint upon the fervour of the fpirit; and ‘hould it hap. 

n that the apottate lecturer, or the apottolic diifenter, (for fuch contra- 
dictions faubfilt either in the preacher's prefumption or the people’s error), 
be the reader of the prayers, they are too often hurried over with lef{s cere- 
mony, and much le/s attention, than a pewfpaper would be read by either 
party.— There are, it 1s to be allowed, many friends of the eltablifhment 
who make a point of attending their parifh church—but this many is no 
more than a grain of fand, when reckoned againi! the multitudes who 
make a point of keeping awny, except as before excepted. Too often it is 
found that the parith officers themfelves leave their official feats e inpty to 
occupy a fitting at a conventicle. We with as heartily as Mr, ? Moir cai, 
that tue we “II. -difpote ‘d part of the parith would, in all fuch cafes, affume 
the power which the laws he has quoted put into their hands. ‘The prefent- 
ment of the churchwardens 1s the minifler’s concern, 

‘© Competent care, by fundry fpecific parliamentary injunctions, is al{o 
taken, that our churches thould not be deferted. Itis the bounden duty of 
every charchwarden, to fee that none of the parifhioners are abfent from 
church, without fullicient reaton; and that he prefent, the firft opportunity, 
all who canpot be exculpated. This is an eflential part of the bufine!s 
which he binds himielf to perform, by a very ftrong andfolemn oath. It 
is not for me now to ttate by what falvo any man, under fuch a dire& and 


fagred obligation, ean reconcile his mind and confcience to the habitual] 


violatioa of it; but it Well becomes hign to confider, that every inflance of 
fuch an omifhon renders him liable to the pre/extment of his fucceffor in 
othice.”’ 

The note in page 12, is not, wg are forry to fay, a folitary inftance of 
the backwardnets of thofe who profefs themiclves the friends of the church, 
to prote& its rights, or of the forward malignity with which its enemies 
outrage them. We ourfelves have feen a churchwarden leave his pew at 
the commencement of a fermon, becaufe forfooth his paftor did not preach 
bis gofpel, that is, bee vufe the clergyman was not a m« thoditt as well as 
bimfelf. There is much good fenfe in the following paflage: 

** Much has lately been iaid of the clergy, and there wants not a very 
ftrong propenfity in the public to make al] that can well be made of our 
profetiion. And, would to God, under whatever reftri€tions and depret- 
fions it may yet be dettined to labour, it were capable of producing all the 
benefits expected from it! Weare the fervants of the public, and it be 
comes us to be as generally ufeful as poflible. But why are not the laity 
alfo taken into account? The reformation, fo clamoroufly demanded and 
imperio rly re quired, is, at leaft, as much your intereft as ours. And, 
while fo much folicitude is expretied for regulating us, were it not much 
to be withed fome wholefome reftriGious were alio laid upon you? How 

can you improve by means you do not ufe? If you come not to us, we 


“may not, by any cultomary or ia {eri rast right, come to you. If we did, 


our reception is on record. Go t y for this time; when I have a conve- 
mient feajon, 1 will call for thee.*— Aaa what good ‘can our labours do to 





* Acts, xxiv. 25. 
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fuch as avoid them, and depreciate us? Where is the utility of preaching to 
empty pews? Give us an opportunity of trying the power of religion-on 
congregations decently full, before you explode the inftiiutions ds ulelefs. 
Why, therefore, condemn us unheard? Let any one of our adveriaries at- 
tend his parifh church regularly —maturely contemplate the fervice in which 
he joins—liften, with devout earneftnets, to what be hears;. and, after 
niaking the experiment, fairly and fully, for any decent length of time, 
we will confidently. appeal, even to him, whether he is not rather better 
than worfe, for his pains ; and whether he ever had any reafon to repent 
(he time he fpent wiih the fons and daughters ef God, in the place where 
bis honour dwells,” 

The impervious heart however of the methodift, the carelefs mind of the 
libertine, the one fortified with the @s “ip/ex of tabernacle prejudice, 
and the other .diimantled of every cautious or prudent fafeguard of reflec- 
tion and confideration, are alike infenfible to any impretiion from the rea- 
foning or perfuafions of common fenfe. 

The violation which is mentioned in the note of p. 23, we have been 
the aggrieved witneffes of. 

‘« No place, of either public or private refort, is fo little looked after, 
or fo carelefsly preferved trom profane intrufion, as churches in London. 
Many of them are perfe&t thoroughfares, the moment they open. Peo- 
ple, with parcels in their hands, under their arms, and even fometimes 
julpended by fticks, over theis fhoulders, not unfrequently pals and re- 
pals, during the fervice,.and in the face of the congregation. . Vagrants of 
all defcriptions are feen, occafionally, banging the doors, and gaping at 
the fcenery, as they would at any other fpectacle, for a moment, and then 
retiring abruptly, unlefs when arrefted by the fafcinating prefence of a 
mob, the vehemence or pageantry of the preacher, or other vulgar induce- 
nients.— Whofe duty is it to prevent fuch abufes? Under what refponfibi- 
lity do they a&t ?) Why are they not called upon to account for thefe facts ? 
Js not want of inquiry a proof that all is not found in Denmark ?” 

It is incum ent upon the temporal guardians of every church in the me- 
tropolis to look to this themfelves, as well as to take care that the fubordi- 
nate officers do their duty. Yet here we mult defpair of feeing that deco- 
tum prevail, without which the fan&ity of the houfe of God muft be ma- 
terially violated, while we are conftrained to fubmit to the ele&tion of of- 
ficers whofe religious profeffion it is to hold that fan@ity in contempt. It 
is a certain truth and a progreffive evil, that the methodills of every parifli 
in the metropolis are exerting themfelves in every direGion and degree, to 
fuilt into every parochial office perfons of txeir own principles of faith, 
and by the medium of charity fermons, to introduce their favourite preachers 
and doétrines, and fo unfettle the minds of the parifhioneis, and oppofe the 
more regular, and, we will be bold to add, the more pious endeavours of 
their pattor, to preferve them in the unity of the fpirit. 

We recommend to the unbiaffed confideration of thofe clergymen who 
call themfelves of the eftablifhed church, but who, wirhout a bluth, can 
ive the lie to their own affertion, the fullowing too faithful portraiture of 
hunters after diflenting popularity : 

“ Wandering from the parith charch is a manifeft connivance with 
their artifices and irregularities, who care not by what means, or, at whofe 
expenfe, their followers increafe ; who fith in all waters, and whofe audi- 
tors are, for the moft part, a motley aifemblage of all characters and fac- 
P tions 
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tions. Of this piebald party, cabal is the dagon or idol, Al} their mea, 
{ures are calculated to do it homage, multiply its votaries, and extend its 
influence. What will they not do or fay in its fervice? They triumph in 
thinning adjacent congregations, obfcuring fellow-labourers, defeating their 
minifiry, by tmifleading and abufing their hearers, and interfering with 
their deareft intereft, by alienating the hearts of their parifhioners, and in. 
tercepting that efleem and affection to which their care of fouls, their paf- 
toral relation, their fpiritua) afliduitics, and their reafonable expectations, 
jnfily entitle them. And furely whatever tends thus palpably to accumu- 
Jate and mature an evi! fo portentous, or big with the moft ferious mifchief, 
both to church and flate, ought to be, infantly, entirely, and by all, relin- 
quithed. A condu& fo anomalous, even in exercifes calculated to infpire, 
to inculcate, and to produce, an orderly converfation, cannot come to 
good, And they are not guided by ihe fpirit of wifdom and piety who en- 
cou age or abet a fpirit of diforder. He is not an honeft thepherd, either 
in the literal or figurative fen'e of the word, who, by wheedling, cajoling, 
or any other artifice, decoys fuch «icep as belong to another fold, or ad- 
mits them promifcuoully, as ihey firay from home, and is at no pains to 
correé&t their wandering acd unfetiled babits; condu& them back to the 
parent flock, or reftore them to their proper owners. And are not all 
chargeable with this culpable negligence, whofe churches are habitually 
filed with ftrollers from other congregations ?” 

The extra from a letter addretled by one of the oldeft Curates in Lon- 
don, to a principal inhabitant of the parilh where he officiates, is an ad- 
mirabie fpecitnen of paftoral mecknefs and dignified virtue—it amply 
proves that he himte/f was a Chriftian, and that he had the grievous mif- 
fortune to be convinced that it was not in the power of Chriftian worth to 
“fubdue that Anti-Chriftian virulence of spiritual pride, with which metho- 
diftica) infatuation is invariably united. ‘This extra is written with unaf- 
feed fimplicity, with pious earnettnefs, with affe@ionate concern ; and 
we fcruple not to ailert, that thofe who could remain infenfible to fo inte- 
retting ‘an appeal, fo pure and jut a remonftrance, muft be dead to all 
Chridian impulfe, be their fectarian faith what it may: but fuch ever was, 
and ever will be, the paralyzing property of fchifm, which begins in pride 
and proceeds in malignity ; and no wonder, for it is of its father the devil. 
We fhall not withhold this extract from our readers, notwithftanding its 
length ; for we are confident, the {pirit of temperate reproof with which it 
is written, will juftify usin laying it before them. 

* It has often been to me a tubjeét of ferious and careful inquiry, why 
our church is not more frequented, and why fo many parifhioners are ha 
bitually abfent. Terhaps it were unreafonable to expeét the continuance 
of much popularity for little Iefs than two dozen of years in one cure. On 
my firit eoming among you, and many years afterwards, my acceptability 
Was highly flattering. My poor labours were then received with approba- 
tion, my opinions confulied with deference, and my fociety, not only 
courted, but every where treated with kindnefs and refpect. My hearers 
were all my friends, and fo much pleafed with me, both in public and 
private, that they unanimoufly elefted me your lecturer, without admitting 
any competition, er putting me to the necedffity of atking a fingle vote. It 

was their pride to éncourage me by every civility in their power, and mine 
to perceive my honeft exertions, in word and doStrine, nt altogether ufe- 
feis, By degrec:s however, this {weet fociety, who {miled around mo and 
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confeted’me under-all my afflictions, infenfibly melted away. Many gra- 
dually removed to other parts of the town, many retired to their country 
honfes;'and by far the greateft number were fuecellively zathered to their 
fathers. Having thus furvived all my firft acquaintance, and buried almoft 
all the feniors Of the parith, the parifh became inhabited by a new gene- 
ration, avho knew me not, nor, as events have proved, withed to know me. . 
Some feem to have come under prejudices againft a!l religious eftablith-* 
ment, and betray an invincible averfion to every creature in canonicals. | 
The levity of thefe unhappy individuals is a bar to every ferious or rational , 
remonttrance from me. And | have the mortification, in a fituation though 
Jong ftationaty, to fipd my office and functions, highly as they once were 
efteemed, now depreciated, avoided, and defvifed. My prayers for them 
and theirs, that they may be faved, thall neverthele(s be without ceajny. God 
have mercy on their poor children, and al! who look up to their example. 
Js it any wonder your neighbours are wary and diftru(tful, your dependents 
undatiful, or your fervants treacherous! While they fee you live without 
the fear of God before your eyes, it will never be before theirs. As you 
relinquifh his worfhip and Jaws, fo will they: and by what other means 
can they poflibly be made whatever you would have them to be? Of fuch 
as avow. their preference and attachment to the Church of England, furely 
better things might be expe€ted. More interefting and important inttrue- 
tion in Chriftian do&trine and morals, pardon the atfertion, you cannot have 
from any of my neighbours. A profeflion which has been my ftudy and 
delight, all the days of my life, enables me to know, with as much cer- 
tainty, who are the beft preachers, as you can thofe who keep the betft 
goods, and fell them cheapeft. You would oblige me, at leaft, by taying 
where {uch as leave us, are more irmproved in their duty to God or man 
abroad, than they would be at home. Upbraid me with vanity who will, 
no flippancy on their part, or fafiidioufnefs on mine, thall deter me from 
{tating a faét which cannot be contradicted. All the worfhippers Jeft me 
now, notwithfianding my acknowle!ged affiduities, unimpeachable de- 
portment, and fome profetfional refpectability, are but as the gleaning grapes 
when the vintage is done.’ Again and again have I called myfelf to the 
firiGeft account, left your habits of tergiverfation, might have originated 
in my infirmities. Thanks to a good Providence, my Faculties, fo partially 
viewed by your predecetfors, are yet unimpaired. This letter is alfo an 
evidence you are ftill very dear to me, though many of you have deferted 
me; and my ftudies mutt be, more or lefs, improved both by unremitting 
diligence, and many trials'which it has been my lot, in the courfe of a 
long life, to experience. Wherice, then, this painful reverfe? Do you 
keep back from your parifh church in mere a aes to the backward- 
nefs of others? Is this a competent reward for having wafted fo many of 
my beft days in your fervice ? Could you ufe the meaneft domeftic you have, 
who had aéted as faithful a part as I have done, thus cavalierly? Is the 
dereljG@ion of fo old a fervant even refpectable to you? Mutt not every 
veftige’of ‘nvy labours, that furvive me, fain your memories with indelible 
reproach ? And God forbid that fuch as originally approved them fhould, 
one day, become your fevereft accufers !” 

Thofe minifters, or as they are called by their followers, Gofpel minifters, 
who, leaving their own flocks to thift for them{felves, ran about from parifh 
to parity preaching charity fermons, ke properly enough defcribed ag 
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Moir in his-note to p. 52. What he afferts we oi vouch for, having very 
recently feen more thau one inilance of the kino if ) 

* You encourage interlopers to abandon their own duty and ufurp ours, 
aud expo ¢ our paiturage, where we with to feed our, flocks, with the ten- 
dernefs and fatisfaction,of true fhepherds, to a tet of poachers svho intrude 
on the premifes of others impertineutly. He cube enteretb nob-by the door ine 
to the ‘hes fold, but climbeth up Jome ober way, ibe fame is.a thief and a rob- 
ber.* But with thefe harlequins of the profeffion, the words.of a mafier, 
whofe honours and rewards are not of this world, are likelyto have but 
little weight. You ought well, however, to confider whether thofe who 
thus rua unfexnt, who by mean comphiances convert tye priefthood into a 


perfect automaton, and who betray, by cheir folly, the divinity of religion , 


to fcorn aud derifion, ought to be employed in preference to your ftated 
paftor, They are no better than mountebanks in canonicals, who have 
jut cunning and fmall-talk enough to make ypu their dupes; every pulpit 
they afcend, a theatre of egotifm and oftentation ; and every church where 
they gain adimiitance, a fcene of vulgarity and confufion; every mob who 
follows them from place to place, intoxicated with applaufe, in proportion 
to their affeClation and infignificance.” 

There, certainly is much good matter in this pamphlet; there is alfo 
much truth in it, of which we lament the sakes Tone: but we mutt 
be allowed to obferve, there is alfo fome degree of querulous feverity, 
which, on the other hand, we rejoice does not apply; for inftance, who is 
there that has ever heard a Porteus and an Andrews deliver their truly evan- 

elical doGrine, but can inftantly anfwer, in the fulleft manner, the fol- 
lowing quettion :—* Tell me what individual of tranfcendant endowments, 
not debated by other contemptible qualities, was ever eminently diftin- 
guifhed as a popular preacher?) + * : 

‘Again—“ ln London a clergyman, as fach, is no obje& of attention 
whatever; he is neither courted as worthy, nor fhauned as worthlefs, un- 
lefs, as has fometimes been the cafe, forward in their ferambles for civic 
honour or emolument, bufy in their fecular concernments, or he makes 
himfelf one way or other neceffary to their gains, or their gratifications, 
he is counted a mere cypher.”—This is not corre&t. In London there are 
thofe who refpect and efteem, nay, who court a worthy clergyman asfuch, 
and deem him the more worthy if he regards only his paftoral duties, and 
intermecdles with nothing of fecular concernment. Such an one is look- 
ed upon by all ferious and thinking parifhioners as a great gain, and his com- 
pany is confidered as a gratification, and his advicef importance. It is 
true a fectary may, in the ignorant pride of his heart, neglect him ; but he 
who isa man of religion, and not a religonift, will pay bim all thofe at- 
tentions whigh are his due. We think the following aflertion in one of 
the notes, not only qcuerntous but indifcreet, and, as far as we have our- 
felves been witheffes, unjuft:—“ By what means have the Lock, the Mag- 
dalen, the Afylum, and the Foundiing Hofpitals, acquired all their cele- 
brity and attraction? Not, certainly, by the, tranfcendent talents of, the 
poformers, the tuperior inttru@tions.there delivered, or even the extraordi- 
rary devotion there exemplified or imbibed : but all the chara@ers in this /-- 
lemn pantomime, trom the parton to the beadle, are. thoroughly difciplined ; 
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the /cenery is laminous, faperb, and voluptuous, &c. ke.” We cannot 
extra any further; Mr. Moir's afperity leads him too far into declama= 
tory abufes’’ Whether difappointment, or any other caufe of diifatisfagion, 
may have guided his pen, we are not able tofay, but furely Chriftian cha- 
rity ought to’have'reftrained it when it wandered beyond the bounds of faét. 
© Performers, folemt pantomime, {cenery, voluptuous, fynagogue of Satan, 
Mahomedan' pagoda, *infignia of human pride,” are terms of infult, with- 
out which any truth ‘of: irreligious deviation, had it exitted, might have 
been told'of thefe'chapels, and with which mifreprefentation becomes an 
warrantable calumny. 

We readily agree with Mr. Moir to the general truth of the following 
firiQures in the lait note, but cannot countenance the reference he has made’ 
wo the fuccefsful candidate, ' 

« There is no engaging in a popalar eleSion with any profpect of fue- 
cefs, unlefs by plunging inthe midtt of the tiream at once, and fwimming 
with the torrent. Every thing here depends upon influence and adcre's, 
You oblige me now, that you may receive a fimilar obligation when veca- 
fion offers, 6r ve’ compenfated fome other way. ‘lhe whole isa mere 
juggle among friends, or a conteft of low emulation, or, at beft, a bare- 
faced-traffic, or transfer of intereft. And where maiters purely ecclefiaf- 
tic, as in this cale, are at itlue, itis putting the rights of comicience, aud 
even the immunities of Cheiftianity, on a level with the franchites ofa 
borough, or the privileges of'a corporations It reduces thole of a liberal 
education and en!igmened faculties to the abject condition of paupers, ener 
vates the itmpetious authority in which the truths of religion ought to be 
taught, bya tenle of dependence; and has a direct tendency to (ecularize 
and profane, what is in ‘its Own nature {piritual and facrea. In this pie 
tiful lcramble for a bit of bread, the great concerns of immortality, though 
peculiarly paramount to ‘all “others, are feldom even olientibly uppermeit 
in their niinds who vote, or theirs who folicit votes. The merit of the 
candidate, ‘or his fitnets forthe fituation to which he afpires, liave rarely 
any fhare in the conflict! The exclufive aim of all, as.in ail civil eales 
conducted on fimilar principles, is to bring every imtereft in their power, 
to bear on the point they have molt at heart. And notinng is valued or 
thought of, but how to be on the winning fide, and circumvent or defeat 
a rival, however better qualified, or otherwie entiled to iucceed. Thete 
firictures have been abundantly verified by the event. Cne of the youngey 
elt and leait known of a'l the candidates prevaiied, whoe faculties ace not 
yet developed, as he has difcovered no pro/gfjoual tranicendancy, that ene 
titles him to this preference, Bat he pailetied qualifications of more ule 
to him in his canvals. He is allied 40-a moneyed family, whole weight of 
capita! proved iirrefiftible, and who poured in all theif connections to com- 
manda majority in his favour. Andsntluence for ever /uperior to all others 
with little fordid minds. But why thould the church be tubjected to fuck 
jacobinical outrage; or fanction, by this glaring initance of abject defe- 
reace to mere wealth, all the venality of a Middletex elcétion! » Her pas’ 
tronage is, therefore, wile!y confided to thoie who, by tupertor dileern- 
ment and liberality, are under leis temptation to abute their truit;, who, 
though fome may oecaliongily complain of tuflering by partial prelevence, 
apply it on the whole, as muchas in our prejentampertect flate can well 
be capecied, to the benefit of the community at large.” 

The perfonal réma:k blended with the above difgraces the author's pen. 
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Confcious merit difdains fuch inefficient refleAions ;—difinierefed effort 
rejeéts them as_ unprofitable to the caufe which called forth its exertions ;— 
Chriftian humility avoids them as charaéterifing an oppofite principle. The 
author has dedicated his difcourfe to the fociety for the {uppretlion of vice, 
We fear, however, that the violations complamed of do not fall under 
the cognizance of that very refpeclable and adtive fociety; and we are 
Kill More apprehenfive that valuable for the moft part as is the matter con- 
tained in’ Mr. Moir’s painphlet, it will hardly effect any. material change 
fn’ 'the depraved jadements and morals of thofe who are the objecis of us 
reproofs. 





A Short and Practical Account of the principal. Doctrines of Christianity ; for the 

~ Use of young Persons. To which are added suitable Prayers. By W. J. Rees, 
M. A, Curate of Stoke-Edith, HMerefordthire. 12mo.° Pr. 43. 
E.G. Wright, Hereford; Sael, London. 1803. 


THE author of this ufeful fummary informs us in his preface that it was 
drawn up with a defign of giving an account of the more important aiti- 
cles of the Chriftian faith, in as concife a way as the feveral fubjects would 
admit, and of explaining them in fuch a manner as to fhew the neceflit 
and enforce the practice of a good life.“ It was originally intended by the 
author for the ule of his parithioners only, to affift them in their prepara-. 
tion for the enfuing confirmation; but a hope that it may be uleful to 
Gathers for the fame purpofe, has induced him to make it public. We 
are obliged to this diligent labourer in the vineyard for the pains he has 
taken, and we treft that the hope he entertains will be in every tittle ful- 
filled. The occafion that calléd forth his exertions is certainly one of the 
mojt important fervices of our church, and we feel confiderable fatisfaétion 
at witnefling the peforal faithiWinefs with. which Mr. Rees has exerted 
himfelf to prepare the minds of his young flock for a due comprehenfion 
of its folemn nature. 

The fubjects included in his plan are briefly digefled, and well fupported 
by applicable texts of fcripture. The plan itfelt isin fome degree new: 
the prayers'are adapted to the young mind, and are compofed with uu- 
affected piety. In fhort, the whole is a very excellent and compendious 
manual of orthodox dotirine, and is general enough in its nature to ferve 
as a confiant reference for the juvenile underflanding, and we think may, 
with much ufefulnefs, be introdaced into {chools. 
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T no time, within a century at leat, Has the political and moral he- 
mifphere of Great Britain been fo ob{cured as at prefent. Fifteen 
years of confiant fyfiematic oppofition to government, and of laboured 
efforts to excite dilcontent, and to encourage difaffeGion, rewarded with 
one of the moft lucrative fituations in the gift of the Crown ;—and adul- 
tery courted, patronized, blazoned forth to the world, and introduced to 
every circle, but the royal. one at Saint James’s, and that not only by the 
thoughtlels, the diflipated, the vicious, and the finful, but by tho/e + wa 
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élevated tank impofes the imperious duty of fetting a good example to their 
inferiors; by thofe who protefs peculiur purity of doctrine, of fentiment, 
and of conduct ; and by thofe, allo, of both fexes, who affume the pomp of 
royalty, and whole pride is proverbial!!! Scenes like thele are calculated, 
at all times, to rouze the indignation of every man who loves his country. 
and reveres his God; but, when exhrbiied at the prefent awful crifis of 
our fate, when unufual difficulties prets, and unulual dangers threaten us 
on all fides, they niaft excite in every reflecting mind a tentation of horror 
inexpreflible. The political phenomenon to which we allude, though its 
immediate tendency be to create di/guit in the loyal and well ditpo‘ed, and, 
confequently, to thake their confidenge, and to flacken their efforts, is of 
little importance when compared with the moral evil which we deplore, 
In the upper clafies of fociety, the mott thameleis profligaey prevails; and 
not even that involuntary homage, which virtue has, till lately, extorted 
from vice, by compelling it-to conceal its enormities from the eye of the 


' world, is now paid by the votaries of fathion, of whom, were we not res 


ftrained by Yar different confiderations than any motive of delicacy to 
individuals, we could mention inilances of atrocity tcarcely to be Seaallalad 
by any recorded by the Roman hifiorians, of the molt abandoned charac+ 
ters of their times, and {earcely exceeded even by the pre-eminent proflis 
gacy of the French: revolutionilis; in the lower clailes of fociety, efpecially 
m the metropolis, the moft rooted depravity is viible; and the fatal infec- 
tion has {pread, alas! but too widely, in that portion of the community 
which lias ever thewn the greateit attention to religion, which has ever 
exhibited the moft remarkable patterns of virtue, and which has ever given 
the moit fignal proofs of true loyalty, and genuine patriotiim. The moment 
the middle clafs of fociety becomes more anxious to ape the vices of their 
fuperiors,; than earneft to fet them examples of virtue, the moral charactet 
of the nation is loft for ever, This is no faneiful piciure, traced in the 
gloomy mind of a puritan, or (ketched by the wild pencil ofa fanatic ; it 
is, unhappily, a faithful portrait of modern life, drawn in the fober colours 
of truth, by the hand of an attentive ob/erver. 

Such then being the moral {tate of the country, with what face can we, 
as a people, enter the temples of our God, to imprecate his blefings on our 
caule, to entreat his protection of our eflorts, and to folicit fuccefs to our 
arms ;—in return, fortooth, for a confiant violation of his laws, and a daily 
difobedience to his precepts!!! And at what period of our hifiory did we 
fiand in fuch evident need of divine aililiance as at this moment, whenall 
the nations of the earth feem to have combined for the purpofe of atchieve 
ing our ruin! He mutt be the boldeti or the weakett, the mo confident)or 
the moft {ceptical, of men, who can view the prefent Mate of things with 
indifference. Will it be denied that in the vicillitudes of human affairs, 
the convulfions of kingdoms, and the revolution of empires, the directing 
hand of Providence has been generally vilible? Have not extreme relaxa- 
tion of religious and moral principles, and exceflive depravity of manners, 
for the moft part, preceded the downfall of flates? The fad is indifputa- 


ble. How then can we have the pre/amption to fuppofe, that the ordinary 
courfe of Providence will be changed in our favour? How can we have the 
madnefs to believe, that we can brave the vengeance of heaven with im» 
punity ? 

It isa moft melancholy fat, that the revolutionary principles of repub» 


lican France have made a much greater progrefs in this country than the 
, P 4 nerality 
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nerality of, mankind will be perfuaded to believe. Among the peafantry * 
of the kingdom, the doctrines of the archsrebel Paine have had their effect; 
in loofening the ties of {ubordination, in exciting a {pirit of diiiatisfaction, 
| and in leading them to, envy and to covet the pofleflions of their tuperiors, 
In every clals, more or leis, the moral feeling is deadened, a difregard of cha- 
| racter prevails, virtue is familiarized with vice, and acts which, twelve years 
ago, would have excited indignation and horror, are now viewed with an 
indifierence bordering on apathy, Many other inftances might be cited to 
prove that the mind of the country is paliied, and that the partial fentibility, 
oceafionally-difplayed, is woefully mifdirected and mifapplied. Individuals, 
indeed, have combined to promote the fuppreflion of vice, and the punuh- 
iment of immorality, but what /aws have been enacted to give effect to their 
Jnudable exertions? Not one. A pledge, indeed, long fince was given by 
his Majefiy’s Attorney-yeneral, to bring in a Bill for inflicting additional 
unifhment on the growing fin of adultery, But that -pledge has never 
een redeemed; nor has-this officer of the Crown even deemed it necellary 
to afiign any reajon for its non-redemption, in the place in which it was 
given. Privately, indeed, we are allured, that his little hopes of fucceis, 
and hjs belie! that more evil than good would ari/e from the difcuiion which 
the propola! would provoke, have been urged as his motives for the non- 
fulfilment of his engagement. Without invefligating the validity of fuch 
an excule, we cannot refrain from oblerving, that we are reduced to a woe- 
fulfituation indeed, if thofe hopes and that beliefare, as we mufi fuppole 
they are, founded in fact! We have certainly no right, in that cafe, todel- 
cant on the profligacy of our neighbours. A Bill was alfo, we underftood, 
prepared about the fame time, by the Proclamation Society, of which the 
minifier is a member, for providingea more effectual remedy than is afforded 
by the exiliing laws againit the increafing profanation of the Lord’s day. 
Bat this allo, we {yppote, and pollibly for a fimilar realon, has been laid 
afide, though there cannot be a thadow of doubt, that, if the government 
had given their countenance and fnpport to thefe Bills, they mutt both have 
pafied ;—for never had ahy minitier a more decilive, or a more complying, 
majority, in the two Houfes of Parliament, than Mr. Addington. And 
furely laws, tending to-preferve the morals of fociety, are not beneath the 
notice of any minilter, however wife, however able, or however powerful. 
If the precepts of Scripture, and the honour of the nation, are to be ne- 
giected for the calculations of De Moivre, and the difquititions of Cocker, 
we may poilibly continue to exili, for a few years, asa nation of tlock-job- 
; bers and financicrs; but adieu for ever to our greatnels, and eur coule- 
: quence. A fiaie, like an individual, ceales to be re/pecied by others the 
moment it ceales to refpect itfelf. 

Thele refle€tions appear-to us to be peculiarly appofite to the times, In 
the hour of calamity, the piety of our Church, under the guidance of its 
virtuous chief, teaches us the mdifpentible necetlity of humbling ourlelves 
| before God, in order to obtain his protection and aid. But how are we te 
humble ourfelves, unle!s we entertain a jut fenfe of our fins? It is the 
duty, then, of a public writer, and more efpecially of a moral censor, to point 
out thofe prominent features of national depravity which call moft impes 
rioufly for repentance and reform. In diicharging this duty, we are ac- 

















tuated by none but public motives, and thofe, we tuft, of a commendable 

mature. If any individeals then fhould take oifence at the freedom of our 

iicudions, on moral.topics, and be led to apply any of our obiervations to ; 
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themfelves, “ Qui capit, ille facit,” thal! be our only anfwer; we will-pot 
faltify,our principles, or do violence to our feelings, by offering them either 
apology or excule. Public good is our object, and, in the endeavour to 
attain it, we thall utterly dilregard all private refentment. 

To return from morals to politics, (though God forbid they should ever 
be feparated); the actual {tate of Europe is mott alarming. The powers 
of the continent feem not merely paltied, but perverfely determined to'pre- 
pare the way for their own deitruciion, by conniving at and facilitating 
the aggrandizement of that revolutionary moniier, whofe obje& is evidently 
the attainment of univerial power, by the means of univerfal fubjugation. 
The mandates of the Corfican Ufurper feem to meet with as little oppofi+ 
tion in Germany as they experience in France; and every friend and ally 
which we formerly had on the Continent appear now to be converted into 
anenemy. The politicsof Europe. have undergone a total and radical 
change ; and the revolutionary fages have ultimately fuceeeded in eftablit> 
ing their barbarous principles on the venerable ruins of the ancient fyfiem 
of public idw, Into what kind of ietthement this political confufion wilt 
fublide, he only can tell whofe fiat can convert chaos into order! The 
Pruiiian monarch, at whole court and inewholfe kingdom the doétrines of 
the illuminati have made a wonderful progre!s, and produced, at leaf, one 
of their natural etlects, by eradicating ali ienfe of virtue from the female 
brea{t, feems to think that the perfection of political wildom confifts in the 
preiervation of peace, aid in the acquilition of territory, at the expetice of 
his neighbours ; on the mifer’s,principle, then, rem, recié Ui poflis, fi non, rem, 
It is highly probable that this monarch has formed a convention with Buo- 
naparté, by which Hanover (the hereditary domains of our beloved fove- 
reign) is to fall to his own fhare, while Haniburgh and Bremen are poflibly 
deliined to be the reward of his worthy ally. And this, we apprehend, is 
only a {mall part of a vast fyitem of {polation and plunder which, in due 
feaion, will be unfolded to the world ; and which has, for its primary ob+ 
ject, the ruin of Great Britain, and the aggrandizement of the refpective 
parlies to the Aonouradle contrat. It was, no doubt, in confequence of the 
formation of this notable pian, that Buonaparté condefcended to offer Louis 
the 1Sth, whofe throne he has ufurped, the kingdom of Poland, on con- 
dition that he thoyld renounce all his hereditary rights to the crown of 
France. It is evident that he could not make fuch an offer, without the 
participation of thofe powers who have divided the ancient territory of 
Poland between them, And it is equally evident that thofe powers would 
not confent to give up a part of theic dominions for that purpole, without 
the prolfpeat of obtaming an equivalent. The queflion then arifes, what 
equivalent could be offered them? In our opinion, Buonaparté tempted 
them by an offer to affign Hanover and ‘ome other portions of territory in 
Germany to jhe King of Pruflia; a great part of the Turkith dominions in 
Europe to the Emperor of Germany ; and Conflantinople, with other parts 
of the Turkith empire, to Ruilia; on condition that his right to the French 
throne, with the title of Emperor of the Gauls, fhould be recognized by 
them all, and Egypt, with the iles of the Archipelago, fecured tohim. Per- 
haps, too, Ruflia might be tempted by farther propofals to extend her em- 
ye in the Eati, prov:ded the could ¢o-operate with this fupremeé difpofer of 

ings and kingdoms in effecting the ruin of ow Eattern Empire. After 
what the Freuch revolutionilis have atchieved in Europe during the lait 
iwelve years, there is nothing improbable in the conception, nor —— 
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cablé in the exeontion, of fheh a pigantic plan, the priniary objeét of « hick, 
as we before objerved, i¢ the deiructiofof the Brith Empire ! : 
» Whether Hamburgh be aaually taken pofeiiion of, or not; by the French, 
Is a matter of litde moment, fo long as they ocetipy that country which 
Bives them the commdnd of the Bie and the Welers The effec: upon 
our commerce. is precitely the fame. For out part we fally expe to fee 
the tri-coloured flag hoifted on the walls of Copenhagen, and all the northern 
powers led, by inturet or fear, to co-operate with Buodriaparté in all his 
ae. ddfigns. Moaven lend we may be deceNed in our expectations! 
But le ‘ fefioutly alk what good can we expec to detive from the media- 
tion of Rufha, whether solicited ov accesie, after he has not merely con- 
mived at, but taken an aétive part i promoting, the {candalows plunder of 
the defencelefs princes of the German Empire? After, too, the has tamely 
fuffered the Corfican Ufurper; to violate ihe independen¢ée of almoft all the 
neighbouring fiates? After fhe has allowed him to také quiet poflefiion of 
Hanover, a country in perteét poate and anrity with France, and whofe 
ffeedom and independence wére exprefsly fecured by the treaty of Lune- 
ville, and by the fubfequent arrangéments, in refpect of Germany, which 
the Emperor of Roffia himfelf hail foteninly gaarantced, what better rea- 
fow could we have for bétieving that his guavar tee of the independence of 
Malta would be better obYerved and enforced, than his guarintee of the in- 
dependence of Hanover? And, to fpeak plainly, what fecuiity thould we 
have that, by @ private agreement between France and Ruflia, Malta would 
not be furrendeéred, in tovercignty and perpetuity, to the latter? If, under 
foch circumftances, the mediation of Ruttia were averfied, its acceptance, to 
fay the leaft of it; would, in our humble eftimation, be an at of extreme 
wWeaknefs;. and if it were covr#®7,*it would be an a& of degradation, that 
would reduce us to a level with the petty principalities of Germany. Such 
difgrace might agree very well with the principles and the views of Mr. 
Fox, but it woald infallibly difgutt every real friend to his country. 

Not content with making Switzerland, Piedmont, and Lombardy, prin- 
cipals in the war, in fpite of themfelves, this deteflable ufurper has, in 
effect, annexed the independent Republic of Batavia, to France ; and even 
feized upon the independent port of Levhor#, thus proving the juftice of all 
the obfervations which we made on his influence and power over thefe 
fates, at the conclufion of the treaty of Amiens; and yet this glaring out- 
vage, or rather this solemn warning, is infufficient to rouze the fleeping pow- 
ers of Europe from the fenfele(s torpor into which they are funk! If we 
caft our eyes over thé hiftory of pait times, we fhall feek in vain for an 
inflance of fimilar infatuation ; we fhall feck in vain for a period at which 
one tenth part of thefe abominable aéis of infult and aggreffion, would not 
have called forth the indignation of every potentate, and have armed the 
whole civilized world again{t the profligate and daring invader of its rights 
and répole. 

With fich a difpofition prevailing, aniverfally, as we fear, among the 
powers of (he Continent, we have nothing to expeét from allies, and no- 
thing to look to but our own exe: tions, for maintaming the contelt sinple- 
hated. And, if we be truc to ourlelves, if we do not, by our profligacy, 
provoke the vengeance of the Almighty againft us, if our councils diiplay 
wifdem in conception antl vigour in action, if, réjecting a fyftem of half 
theafures, a fyftem of mere defence, at all times dangerous, but at this time 
HION ruindes, we convitc Our uvprincipled foe, that we have yet fome 
. portion 
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jon of the fpirit of our anceftors remaining, by carrying the war ihts 
js own country, by attacking him in his vulnecable points, tor {uch points 
he certainly has; we have then nothing to lear, and every thing to hope, 
We do not mean to conceal or delpife the dangers that threaten us; they 
are unqueilionably great and fe rmidable, but {till they are fuch as pare fs 
adulterated Britith {pitit, wilely directed and ikilfully applied, may boldly 
encounter, and ultimately fubdue. But the greatett of all evils to bede 
ecated is the conclufion of {uch a peace as the alt, ef any peace without 
terms that will enable us more effectua!ly to counteraet the machinations; and 
to retiit the aggreiive {pirit and the power of France, without a better ptos 
{pect of its continuance, and a fironger fecurity for its obfervance. It we 
were again to make fuch a peace, it would be the laft that we thoa'd evet 
have av opportunity of making. On this tubject we fully concur with the 
noble fentiments fo ably exprefied by Lorn Morra, in his admirable 
fpeech, on his Majetiy’s Meilage. Our limits will not allow us to entet 
into a cloie examination or diicuilion of the virulent. attacks in the Corfi+ 
can’s Gazette, the Moniteur, on his Majelty’s Metlage and Declaration: 
They exhibit a tiffve of falihoods the moft impudent, and of acculations thé 
mofi falfe. But what atrocity or ablurdity on the part of this profligate 
Ufurper, can excite afionifhment afier his public declaration that the mere 
reception of his agent, Sebattiani, in Egypt, was fufiicient to prove the 
falihood of Sir Robert Wilfon’s aflertions, refpeciing his cold-blooded mur 
der of the Turks at Jafia, and the poifon adminifiered to his fick troops, by 
his orders, in his difgraceful retreat trom Acra? Yet with thefe infiances of 
his infathy and fraud before them, will the fubjugated flaves of Franee, and 
the {carcely lefs fubjugated inhabitants of the other kingdoms of the Cot 
tinent, believe—{fuch is the influence of the French prefs, and fuch the 
general infatuation—his calumnious charges againit this country, groundiefs 
and prepofterous as they are. Sebafiiani, it is known, and, mdocd, is 
proved by the irrefragable tefiimony of dates, was fent on his miffiow pre- 
vious to the publication of Sir Robert Wilfon’s book, and therefore that 
publication could not, as the Ufurper has, with equal impudence aid folly, 
fiated, be the caule of his expedition. Now that we are on the fubjeet of 
Egypt, we will juit fiate our confident belief, that, while Buonaparté la- 
bours, by immenfe preparations on the oppolite coatt, to limit the attention 
of our government, to the defence of our own illand, he is as certainly, 
though filently, preparing a very formidable force, in the fouthern ports of 
the Republic, for the invafion of Egypt; and we have already feen tlie 
practicability of eluding even the vigiiance of a Brittth fleet, in traverfm 
the Mediterranean, Fgypt, therefore fhould, if poflible, be re-oecupi 
by Britith troops; or, at leatt, permiffion obtained. from the Porte, to have 
a free entrance for our thips into the harbour of Alexandria. In the prev 
fent fituation of affairs, however, with the Divan, prejudiced againft us by 
the bafe intrigues of our enemy, any arrangement of this kind may, we are 
aware, be attended with extreme difficulties; and, therefore, it was, fores 
seeing the jresent crisis, that we fo firenuoutly urged the neceflity of forming 
a treaty with the Porte, while we were in pofletiion of Egypt, whieh thould 
provide for fuch an emergency. As to the feizure of Hanover, we want 
words to expre{s our indignation at the bafenefs and cowardice of the peoe 
ple in thus furrendéring their rights, their liberty, and their property, to the 
moft oppreffive and defpotic tyrant that ever difgraced human natare. 
Whatever be the fate referved for them, they richly deferve it. Wecar- 
not 
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not but impute the caxse of this balenefs to the prevalence of French prins 
»and to the philolophiltical tenets adupted and propagated by fo many 
the German profellors, and openly taught at fo many of their univertities! 

In our domeizuc policy, we hail, with fatisfaction, though not -ununxed 
withapprehenfion, the fymptoms uf vigoar manifefted by ovr zovernment. 
Our only apprehenfion, however, is that ‘mealures of fullicient vigour, 
meafures atiequate to the exigency of the times, will not be purfued.— 
The firlt object of our attention, as it appears to us, fhould be the com- 
Pietion and extenfion of our regiments of the line; and'the plan for raifing 
a freth army of militia by ballot is only praife-worthy, in as far‘as it tends 
to promote the accomplithinent of that primary ‘object. If it bea fact, as 
no doubt it is, (paradoxical as it appears) having been fiated as fuch by 
high authority, that an extended militia is no impediment to the recruit 
ing fervice, aud that the difhanding a Jarge militia force has been found 
not to afiiit that fervice; and that, on the other hand, men will be tempt- 
ed, by a fieli bounty, to quit this new-raifed militia for the regulars, it is 
certainly moft defirable that fuch a force thould be railed. But it will be, 
we are convinced, indifpeniably necetlarv, (and, indeed, we are happy to 
find that the exilience of {uch neceflity feems to be acknowledged, by 
our beit and wileit fiatefmen) to raife a mach larger and more formidable 
force, than any now on foot, or in the courfe of being railed. And for 
that purpole recourfe mutt be had to firong meafures, juitified by fuch ne- 
ceffity, and by that alone. Our conititution fanéions the practice of pretf- 
fing, on this principle; and why when men are preled for the navy, to be 
Carried to any part of the world, where their fervices may be deemed re- 
quifite by the government, recourfe fhould not be had to fimilar means for 
completing our regular army, (thg yecellity of its immediate completion, 
and the incificacy of boantics being admitted) we are unable to perceive, 
Prefs-warrants for the land fervice have been iffued during former wars, 
and never furely had we fo de{perate an enemy, or an enemy provided 
with tuch formidable and ready means of annoyance, to encounter, as at 
prefent; and, confident we are, that if fuch warrants were iffued, many 
thouiands of men might be collected fom the metropolis alone, in a very 
thort time, and not only without inconvenience, but to the great relief of, 
the inhabitanis, and, unqrettionably, to the advantage of morals. A re- 
gunent might be failed, in this way, fiom the doors and avenues of places 
of pablic amufement and relort, alone, {rom a defcription of perfons, whofe 
profligacy and impudence have, of fate, increafed beyond all bounds. 

As to the taxes, our only doubt, on the principle, applies to the- expe- 
diency of raifing. fo large a proportion of the fupplies, within the year. 
— We were friendly to the income tax on its firft eftablifliment, in 
the fixth or feventh year of a mott expenfive and burdenfome contett, as: 
affording an efiential and moti fea onable relief to the funding fyftem. But 
we are not prepared to lay, that it .is equally advifeable or juftifiable now. 
The meafvre was certainly, and {ull is, molt unpopular, and if the minifier 
really thought the unpopularity of the late war a fufficient reafon for mak- 
ing the Peace of Amiens, we do not fee why the fame motive fhould not 
lead to the rejection of the income tax. We beg, however, not to be 
miftaken ; we deny, molt explicitly, that theve exilted any reafon to be- 
lieve that the war was unpopular during any part of Mr. Addington’s ad- 
minifiration; and we will ever contend that the circumfiance of a inea- 
fure being unpopwlas, is not, of iivelly a’ fullicient motive to induce amr 
nifier 
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nifier to abandon it, provided he feels it to be juft and expedient. \It is 
the bounden duty of government to dead, and not to be led by, the people. 
We only therefore contend for the equal ap plic ability of the reafon to both 
cales ; and we confels, that the argument is rather r argumentum ad homi- 
emmy than argumentum ad rem. Certain it is, that a great revenue mutt 
be railed, and great lacrifices encountered; and the « only difference of opi- 
mon that can pollbly exit among men who do not with for the ruin of 
the country, “is, as to the beit means of prov iding for her wants. The tax 
upon land can, in our opinion, never be levied, with that equal juttice, 
which the minifier intends. It is notorious, that in many, nay in moft, 
paris of the country, the price paid, even for land of the lame quality, va- 
ries Excce edingly, diem a varie iy of circumllanees. One field is let for 
three pounds an acre, when the adjo: ning field, equalis good and perhaps 
better, is not let for more than twenty thilings. All darms upon old leafes 
too do not let for one hall, and, in many iniiances, not for one fourth, of 
the fum paid for farms newly taken. It is evident, that, in thele cafes, 
which are extremely humerous, the tax won'd operate not only partially 
but oppreliive!y , and fina manner directly fubvertive of the very principle 
upol winch an income-tax is founded, by exacting the least fr om thofe 
whole profits: are greaiest, and whe, of courte, are belt able to pay. Be- 
fides we do not very clearly perceive, how the price actually paid for land 
is #0 be alcertained; nor, if the confefiion be not to be extorted from the 
landiord or fonant, which we conclude is not intended, on what batis the 
valuation is to be formed?—Thefe difficulties, we are perfuaded, did not 
{trike the minifies. who could only have it in contemplation, to alcertain 
the ability to contribute, and to proportion the contribution to it; which 
certainly conititutes the faireft poilible principle of taxation, The object 
of the war being to preferve- our independence, our very exiftence, in- 
deed, as a nation, it will not be denied that our potlerity will derive as 
much benefit from our efforts as ourlelves; we cannot, there ‘fore, conceive 
it to be fair or juit, to lay all the burdens upon our own {houlders, and 
fo to exempt them fom bearing any portion of it. This objection, which 
we merely ftate, without prefling it, applies, as will be feen, to the prin- 
ciple. of raifing fo large a part of the fupplies within thewear. To one 
part of the comsolidation act, as it is now called, or extension act, as it ought 
rather to be called, for it, in many mitances, extends the duti Ss and tn 
fome, we believe, even doubles them, we object on the ground of its havi ing 

a retro-active ¢ffect. We allude to the new revu lutions sefpe din ge win- 
tases of a certain fize. Numbers and not size having iz been the ciiterion 
adopied by government, and people having been encouraged tor feveral 
years paft to build under that impretlion, who otlrerwife anight not have built 
at all, or would have built on a different plan, it feoms: bard, that they 
thou ‘d be fubjecied to a paitial taxation on that account. If sire be to re- 
gulate the quantum of dutv, furely it fhould be allowed to tell both ways, 
aud the diminutive windows which abound in o'd heufes, thould weighs in 
the feale, againit windows that exceed the fize about to be preferibed. 
As to the duties on. tea, wine and § ipirits, they are certainly proper if they 
be not carried bey id that pomt at which an increase of digy produces a 
decrease of revenue. Productive taxes mull be ha d, and to be productive 
they muit be laid on articles uf general coniumption, 

On the minifter’s plan fur leaving (oe national debt at the-end ofthe war 
the fame as he found it at the begin ning, by borrowing no more money! 
upon 
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upon loan than the commiffioners for the reduction of the debt dzy up im 
the fame period, we have only to ebferve, that we cannot, for the hile of 
us, perceive any advantage to be derived from it. Suppole, tor initance, 
the commillioners were, From this moment, to ceafe to purchafe ftock, for 
the purpole of reducing the debt, and to pay the fum deltined for that eb- 
Jechto government, towards fupporiing the, expences of the war, would 
not the national debt be precilely in the fame {fituation at the clole of the 
war (excepting only the amount of the one per cent..on all money bor- 
rowed; added to the finking fund) as it will by continuing the regular 
purchafes, while the debt by loans is regularly inereafed to the fame 
amount as that by which it is dimini‘hed by fuch purchafes?—If A. hav- 
ing 12,000/. a year, appropriates 6,000/. towards the reduction of a debt 
of 72,000/,; and, on a fudden emergency, is obliged for fix years to ex- 
pend the whole ameunt of his income, will it not be the fame thing, at 
the expiration of that term, whether he borrows 6000/. a year, Of whe- 
ther he fulpends his p:yments for the reduction of his debt, for that period. 
If he continues his payments he will, on the one hand, have reduced his 
debt, one half, or 36,000/.; but-oen the other’ he wi'l have contracted a 
fceih debt of 36,000/. which will fill leave ‘him indebted, in the whole of 
the original fam of 72,000/. If we do not labour under fome grols delu- 
fion here, and, if we do, we fal! be infinitely obliged to any of oar fiscal 
readers (to Mr. Vawsitrarr, for inftance) to difpel it, there furely can 
be no reafon why, in addition to the enormous fapplies propofed to be 
railed within the -year, we thould be unneceifarily tubjected to-a farther 
burihen of more then 300,0C0!. per annum, to pay the intereft of a fum, 
which might as well be taken from the Enking fund. This idea was firft 
fuggetied in Cobbett’s Political Reyitiers and, after long revolving it in 
ons minds, we confels our inabflif} to difeover any fallacy in it. 

On the /an we have only one obfervation to make; the terms are cer- 
tainly advantageous to the country, indeed, fo much fo, that, we fear, 
they will prove ruinous to the contraftors. That, however, is their own 
bufinels, with which the public have no concern. Buat,. we confe/s, we 
were nota little furprized, that the miniier, m his obfervations onthe 


tess of the loan, thou'ld remark that better terms were never obtaimed . 


fur the country, except in the years 1799 and 1800! Hence we learn, that 
in the two lait years of the moft expentive and burdenfome war in which 
this country was ever engaged, the credit of the government, and the 
confidence repofed in it by the monied intereit, were greater than they 
are at this period, after fifieen months of peace, during which our re- 
fources have been hatbanded, and many millions faved! The inference is 
f obvious that it becomes needle/s for us to point it. 

One of the patriots of the Whig Cleb, one ef the heroes of the patriotic 
mectings, which, during the late war, were fo frequently holden in the 
horough of Southwark and its vicinity, has at length, to the gratification 
of fome of his aflociates, and to the mortification of others, attained the 
end and objet of all his exertions, in the caufe of patriotifm. Mr. Tier- 
ney, fulely moored in the harbour of government, may now confidenily ex- 
claim, * Invent portum, {pes et fortuna valete.” 

Our readers cannot but remember that this gentleman has ever been 
both the political and perfonal enemy of Mr. Pitt, of whom he fwore, fome 
years ago, he would ceriainly be revenged, for fome dilappointment which 
he then experienced at his hands. With’ the particular friends of Mr. 
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Pitt, we thoukd have tmagined this confideration might have conftituted. 
jomething [ike an objeCuon to a coalition with Mr. Tierney, whole won- 
derful abilities, by the bye, as a flaielman, the world are yet to difcover. 
We know, indeed, itis allerted, that Mr. Tierney is indebted for his new 
fituation to the recommendation of Mr. Pitt. How far this may be the 
cafe, we pretend not to decide; but thall merely fuggeft, that there are 
certain fituations in which it is more coniiiiént with refined generolit 
and delicate honour, to rejeét, than to comply, with a requeli, It will 
not be expeéted of us to convert our cenfures inte praife, and our oppo- 
fition into fupport, with the fame facility and promptitude with which 
the abje@ people of France transfer their allegiance from a lawful fove- 
reign to an ufurper, and from ove ufurping tyrant to another, Our prin- 
eo are not quite fo pliant. As, however, Mr. Tierney has been ap- 
pointed by his fovereign, in the exercife of his lawful prerogative, toa 
place of tome truft and more emolument, we fhou!! have contented our- 
felves with watching very clofely the profeilions and the conduct of the 
new treafurer of the navy, if he had not moll explicitly declared to his 
contiituents, ince his appointment, that he had net abandoned, nor re- 
nounced any of the principles which he had before cntertained and 
avowed. Now, as we have been accuitomed to regard, in conimon, We 
know, with every member of the late, aye and of the prefent, adminie 
ftration, the principles publicly proclaimed by Mr. Tierney as highly 
milchievous and pernicious, as encouraging a ipirit of democracy fatal to 
the repofe of the country, and dangerous to its con‘tilution, we eannot 
but continue our reprobation of (uch principles, and ttill to view the pro- 
feflor of. them with an cye of fuwipicion and mifiruli. 

If this be not hone!t and copfitient concuel, we know not what confli- 
tutes honeiiy and couiiltency. Ln aur own.jutiification, we fhall hereafter 
have oceafion to fiate the principles to which we here advert; in the 
mean time, we fhall be anxious to learn, whether that patriot who pubs 
licly declared, at Camberwell, that he could fee io rebellion in Iveland, 
when the rebels were every where in arms again? the lawful govern- 
ment ef the country, has been rendered move clear-iighted by the acquifi- 
tion of four thousand fowrds fer annum ! . 

Let it not be interred trom any of the obfervations which a fenfe of 
public dufy, with us paramount to all olier confiderations, has led us to 
make; that we harbour a wiih to impede the operations of goverament, 
in the flightelt degree, or to acken the geal, or to dam the efforts of any 
portion of our countrymen, 1 Co-operatiug with thas goverment m & 
caule, which is eqhally the caule of every individual in theie realms. No, 
cheartully, moft cheariully, will we now, as we have ever done, put our 
fhoulders to the wheel; exchange, if nece ary, the pen for the {words 
and, after contributing our intt guinea, enter the ranks, and march againk 


? 


the foe... When Britons are oppoled to Frenchmen, the {pint of. party 


fhould merge in the {pirit of pairiotiim, and the whole nation fhould ad 
as one mans We diiclaim, at ali times, all farty views, but mere e[pe- 
cially at the.prefent critis, when the good of the fiate requires from us 
every facrifice but that of Arinciple. 


P.S. Since the preceding pages were written, we have read, in the 
Moniteur, the addreiies of the brench prelates to their clergy, ordering 
them to pray for fucce!s {o the arms of their tyrant. And, among others, 


that 
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| | that of Cambaceres, Archbithop of Rouen, brother to the Confal en second, 


who moft impioufly and blafphemoutly denominates the bale ailaliin who 
has murdered, in cold blood, thoufands of his fellow-creatures, and who 
hins publickly renounced his Redeemer, “ the Cirigt of Providence!'!—This, 
while it reminds us of the conduét of the atheifts of Robelpierre, (not a 
Whit more profligate, tyrannical, or deteitable than Buonaparte) who gave 
| the face of their defpoi to a reprefentation of the Almighty, is much worfe 
+ than open infidelity. ‘Nor is the ideotcy of this Norman blafphemer le(s 
confpicuous than his impicty.—But our limits preclude all farther remarks. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 











; We have to apologize to Dr. Haweis for the neceffity under which we 

are of poftponing his Vindication to our next.—To the author of “ The Po- 

h litical Life of Talleyrand” we have the fame apology to make, owing to 

1 the unavoidable length of two important articles of critictfm.—The Letter 

; of Crito has been fent to the author of the communication on which he 
comments, whom we know to be a found “ member of the Church of Eng- 
land,” and whom, therefore, we can fafely entruft with the defence of 
his own principles. . 

« Senex" muft furely be aware that to infert an anonymous attack on a 
gentleman who has given his name to the world, might fubje€& us toa 
worle imputation than that of impartiality. If he chufe to meet Mr. 
Croffe on equal terms by fighing his name to his letters, we will prove 
our impartiality by inferting them. ‘The fame anfwer will apply to the 

-auettions of “ A Lover of Plain-Dealing.” Yu truth, we are fick of a con- 
troverfy fo conducted. Let names beroppofed to names, and fads to facts, 
| aid the public will be informed if not enlightened; but when, on one fide, 
} there are charges fupported by proofs, and urged by accufers who avow 
theafelves; and on the other, nothing but dark infinuations by anony- 
fnous defenders ; the conteft is too unequal to be encouraged by us, and 

tw hope for any fatisfaGtion from its continuance. 

“ Laicus,” “ Clericus Anglicanus,” “ Steady-faith,” and the favours of our 
other Correfpondents fhall meet with-as early an infertion as the nature 
ef eur work will admit. 














